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Preface 


No one can trace the development of the school cuiriculum 
down through the centuries without noting that important 
changes have occurred. Whether all of those changes have 
resulted in progress will not be discussed in these pages The 
plain facts of the matter are that not enough pi ogress has been 
made. Changes have not occurred with sufficient rapidity nor 
m sufficient amount to meet a situation which all students of 
the culture today recognize that cultural maladjustments 
within this industrial civilization arc increasing at a frightening 
rate Hauy Elmer Barnes’ declaration that we stand today 
with our mechanical foot in an airplane and our .social foot 
on an oxcart remains the most graphic description to date of 
our predicament. 

In all thinking about the problem, however, the danger of 
oversimplification must be avoided Sociologists for some tune 
have been pointing out that we moderns arc not dealing mcrclv 
with an enormous lag of social arrangements behind techno- 
logical advances. There are great vaimtions m the rate of 
change among our social institutions themselves. It is not nearly 
so difficult, for example, to change an institution like the school 
as It IS to make a change m a social arrangement like marriage. 
Then, too, science has not made an even advance on all fronts. 
This is another source of maladjustment within the culture. 
Nor IS scientific advance always ahead of social invention, as 
some take for granted m the case Russia is an excellent example 
of the reverse process. 

This newer view of maladjustments mthm the culture, a 
refinement of the older concept of the “social lag," is accepted 
for the purposes of this book Almost all persons see in educa- 
tion our only means of collecting the worst of these maladjust- 
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rnents Organized education through the medium of the school 
curriculum must be depended upon to do its share of this 
task, whatever that share may be 

In contrast to the great need is the fact still remaining that 
changes in the curriculum of American schools have not kept 
pace with developments in the surrounding society. “Not once 
in a century and a half of national histoiy,” wiote Rugg ^ in 
1926, “has the curiiculum of the school caught up with the 
dynamic content of American hfe.” 

Since 1926, and especially since the depression of the ’30’s, 
increasing numbers of educational leaders have written on this 
theme Representative examples from the literature are The 
Educattoml Frontier, edited by William Heard Kilpatrick 
Democracy and the Curriculum “ and other yearbooks of the 
John Dewey Society, Geoige S Counts’ Dare the Schools 
Build a New Social Order^*, Pickens Harris’ The Curncxilum 
and Cultural Change *, and The Changing Curriculum edited 
by Henry Haiap,® and, most lecently. Counts’ Education and 
the Promise of America.'’ These books were designed not only 
to establish the need for drastic changes in the curriculum but 
also to point out desirable directions of change. 

It is not the puipose of this volume to repeat the work of 
those individuals and gioups It may be assumed that the case 
for more thorough-going curriculum change has been well 
made, and the proposed character of that change may be 
accepted as reasonable Our concern may then be with the 
process of bringing about the changes which seem desirable 
The hist step in studying the process of curriculum change 
might well be to examine the process as it now commonly 

1 Harold Rugg ra Curriculum-Making. Vast and Present Parc I of the 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation (Bloomington, 111 , Public School Publishing Company, 1926) , p 3 
2 New York, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc, 1933 
® Third Yearbook (New York, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc , 

1939) 

*New York, John Day Company, 1932 

“New York, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc, 1937 

“New York, D, Appleton-Century Company, Inc, 1937. 

■^New York, The Macmillan Company, 1945 
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opeiates m American schools Once the weaknesses of the 
present approach are analyzed, it should be useful to turn to 
the students of social change in the largei culture Their find- 
ings should be helpful in acquiiing some utidei standing of the 
basic process of influencing social change 

The task then remaining will he to apply the lessons learned 
from various kinds of experiences with cuinculum-iniiking 
and fiom the conclusions of social scientists, in Older that 
cuiriculum change may be undcistood as a social process over 
which members of our society can have more intelligent con- 
trol The imperatives of the current world situation make it 
either unintelligent or immoral, as the case may be, to con- 
tinue to operate m the field of curriculum developmenl in 
many of the ways commonly employed at present. 

This book IS addressed, primarily, to menibens of the ad- 
ministrative and supervisory staffs m schools, although there 
are many implications for teachers as well as for community 
adults and learners It is not that superintendents, principals, 
supervisois, and cuiiiculum ducctois are moie impoitant than 
any other group But their positions as status leaders in terms 
of the rest of the school system put them m a position to 
facilitate or to impede wise curriculum development, as the 
case may be. Sins of omission and sins of commission can both 
be so great, as far as this group is concerned, that ciirnculurn 
change may turn out to be no social process at all On the other 
hand, the zeal and skill of a supenntendent of schools oi of 
other administrative and supervisory agents may oflseL many 
other unfavorable factors that promise to operate against 
change in a particular school system. 

The present volume is limited to curriculum change at the 
local community level It is recognized that local educational 
leaders will find it desirable to utilize icsouiccs outside their 
own communities and to help local pcisonnel and constituents 
to feel themselves a part of a larger cnteipiisc Such considera- 
tions are within the limits of this work. It is not proposed, 
however, to discuss state piogianis of cvuiiculum change 
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It IS always difficult to give proper credit to the many in- 
dividuals whose ideas and experience become embodied in a 
book of this type I am indebted to teachers and other educa- 
tional leaders throughout the country with whom I have 
worked and talked, singly and in groups, to professors in 
whose classes I have received inspiiation, and to colleagues 
at Teachers College from whom I have learned much. 

Special credit is due Hollis L. Caswell of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, whose idea it was that a more funda- 
mental analysis of the process of curriculum cliange was 
needed His advice has been depended upon throughout the 
writing of this volume. 

Florence B. Stratemeyer and George S. Counts, also of 
Teachers College, William H. Burton of the Graduate School 
of Education, Harvard University; Charles E. Prall, director 
of the Commission on Education of the Ameu'can College of 
Hospital Administiators and the American Hospital Associa- 
tion, and Dorothy Gray of Queens College, New York City, 
all read the manuscript ciitically and gave valuable suggestions, 

I appreciate also the couitcsy of publishers who gi anted 
permission to quote copyrighted mateiials and of those who 
contributed the documents that form the Appendix of this 
book ^William H Burton, C Leslie Cushman, associate 
superintendent of the Philadelphia schools; J. Cecil Parker, 
coordinator of curriculum of the San Francisco schools, 
Margaret L. Gordon, principal of the J. J, Smallwood School, 
Norfolk, Virginia; Hazel A. Kier, intermediate supervisor, 
Kansas City, Kansas schools; and members of my college 
classes. ° 

Finally, I am indebted to G Robert Koopman and Paul J, 
Misner, who collaborated with me on an earlier work, Devtoc- 
racy in School Administration The basic line of thinking 
developed with those individuals has been extended and ap- 
plied to the process of curriculum change m the present 


A. M 
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Foreword 


The gap between theory and practice in American educa- 
tion IS a characteristic frequently remarked and commonly 
regretted. The difference also between superior and average 
practice is very great How to close these gaps is the problem 
of curriculum improvement It is this important matter that 
is the central concern of this book. 

During the past twenty-five years organized cuiiiculum 
programs in cities and states have been one of the principal 
means relied upon to move educational practice ahead. A large 
majority of the states and most cities of size piovide for cur- 
riculum programs Viewed in the large, oiganizcd curriculum 
work has approached the problem of change as a .simple matter, 
Great reliance has commonly been placed on courses of study. 
In fact, in many cases the writing and official autlion/arioii 
of courses of study have been consideied the principal and 
adequate means of curriculum change 

However, during recent years it has become increa.smgly 
evident that curriculum improvement is by no means as .simple 
a process as implied by the typical curriculum program. This 
process is, m fact, most complex, partaking of all the intricacies 
and difficulties of any effort to achieve ducclcd social change. 
It IS evident that a much more fundamental appioach is re- 
quired. 

In this book Dr Miel has made an important contribution 
to understanding the basic factors involved in modifying the 
curriculum Her critical analysis of proceduies of curiiculum 
development and appraisal of these proceduies in terms of 
broader conceptions and factors m processes of social change 
will be found of great value by anyone concerned with im- 
proving the curriculum. The work of students of society is 

XI 
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utili2ed most effectively in deriving generalizations winch 
should guide the curriculum worker. Applications are made 
m clear and illuminating fashion to practical problems of 
curriculum improvement. 

It goes without saying that this book will be of major in- 
terest to curriculum directors and directors of insiruction, but 
It should have a much wider appeal Superintendents, princi- 
pals, and supervisors will find it a source of first impoitance 
in setting their sights for curriculum improvement. Classroom 
teachers who are involved in organized cuiiiculum work 
should also find it of value in providing an orientation whicli 
will make their work most fruitful. 

Hollis L. Caswell 
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CHAPTER I 


Crystallization in Education 

Somewhere in South America there is a tribe of primitive 
people who, though living on perfectly dry ground today, 
nevertheless persist in building pile dwellings for themselves. 

It has been the problem always of those who would help to 
bring about curriculum change to persuade people to give up 
their pile-dwellmgs-on-diy-ground. Thts clinging to what was 
once a good airangement long after it has ceased to serve any 
useful purpose whatsoever is the commonest form of crystd- 
Imtion Crystallization has been desenbed as a good beginning 
that has turned in upon itself Or it may he defined as the point 
reached when an idea or habit is accepted uncritically so that 
It limits the integrity, autonomy, and opportunities for self- 
expression of individuals and groups. 

Crystallization of curriculum practice is a recurrent phenom- 
enon in American education. It is also a complex one, It is not 
always easy to determine when a constellation of habits in an 
educational institution is making for a desirable economy of 
effort and providing a useful basis of continuity to individual 
and gioup living, or when it rcpiesents an area concerning which 
all thinking has stopped and which is serving as a deterrent to 
constructive action Therefore, it should be rewarding to stu- 
dents of curriculum change to learn something of the natuic 
of this phenomenon of crystallization in order to gain the ability 
to deal with it In this chapter, accordingly, we shall examine 
some of the manifestations of crystallization in the curriculum 
of American schools 

I 
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THE GRADED SCHOOL AS A CONTRIBUTOR 
TO CRYSTALLIZATION 

One good example of the way in which crystallization works 
in education is the development of the graded school Before 
the Civil War, education was expanding at a rapid rate. As 
schools began having to accommodate large numbers of chil- 
dren, various systems of classification were experimented with. 
Finally the scheme of grading the school was discovered. It 
spread rapidly, not only among city schools where such a plan 
was a real boon in the early days of organizing mass education, 
but also to one-room rural schools where it could never have 
been appropriate. This method of classification started a whole 
cham of events, each of which helped to fix the pattern more 
securely than before Textbooks began to be graded, and there 
appeared first readers, fourth-grade arithmetics, eighth-grade 
spellers, and so on. At first by trial and error, later by “scientific 
experimentation,” “proper” grade placement of subjects and 
subject-matter was determined. The college relieved its crowded 
curriculum by forcing some subjects into the higli-school cur- 
riculum, congestion at that level was reduced by pa.ssing on a 
number of courses to the elementary school Algebra became 
fixed m the ninth grade, long division in the fourth giade, bc- 
ginmng reading in the first. 

Since the system began with grade one, the kindergarten had 
a hard time establishing a place for itself in the fiee public 
school As the elementary school terminated traditionally with 
grade eight, rural schools still find it difficult to make what 
should be a simple reform, the sending of seventh and eighth 
graders to a central secondary school The 8—4 plan was finally 
broken in many city schools by the junior-high-school move- 
ment. But that change had chiefly the disappointing result of 
moving departmentahzation farther down into the grades 

With the grade pattern so firmly established, most attempts 
at curriculum change have been at the level of jugghng within 
the system. Few persons have had the vision to try to break 
the pattern itself, much less had success in doing so 
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This one CMimplc illustiates the chief chaiactciistics of ciys- 
tallization (i) a conuncndahlc heginiiing tiirnci.1 inward, (i) 
the shutting oil of thinking in a ceitain aica, (3) the tendency 
to spread to all kinds of schools, (4) the tendency to become 
interlocked with othei aspects of the cuiiiLulum, the tend- 
ency to peisisL stuhboinly (especially if wiittcn into state 
laws), and (6) the tendency, if once broken, to be leplaced 
rapidly by another crystallization (m this case, depai iinentaliza- 
tion) 


CUYSrAIXIZAriON niROUOU 'IHE 'ir.XIKOOK AND 
SCIKKIE SUBJKCrS 

Another interesting illustration of the operation of crystal- 
lization in curriculrim matters is the development of the Amer- 
ican textbook and the related development of school subjects 
during the nineteenth century New instinciional materials 
were badly needed at that time, for the curriculum was being 
eniichcd by the rapid addition of new cotiiscs 

Rugg ' gives some interesting figures in this connection. Be- 
tween the years 17H7 and 1870 no fewei than 149 new titles of 
subjects or cotuses found their way into the printerl prtigianis 
of the secondary scliools, 75 of them being infci posed in the 
three ycais between 1825 and 1828. I hrec hundred and sixty 
different histones had been published in America before i8rto. 

From the middle of the century on, textbooks were prepared 
largely by college profcssois who were narroxv ly^ speciali/eti. 
Gradually the cuinculum became oriented aiound those .sub- 
jects of specialization, “Furthermore,” says Rugg - in comment- 
ing on this development, "the piofcssons because of their . . . 
grounding in cautious research methods . . tended to con- 
centrate their attention upon the past. . . . Having a fcai of 
unsound generalization, hence a fear of the contcinpmaiy in 

' Harold Rugg, Curricuhmt-Makmif. Fan arid Present Parc I of the 
Twenty-Sixth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of I'tiu- 
cation (Public School Publishing Company, Bloomington, ilk, 191(1), 
Chap II, pp 20-21. Quoted by permission of the Society. 

^Ibid,, p. 31. 
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history, the new, the unauthenticated in science, they more 
and more neglected the vital affairs of current life ” 

Even though some of chose weaknesses of textbook writing 
have been corrected in more recent yeais, the subjects which 
textbooks helped to entrench in the curiiculuni leiuaiu with us 
It IS only rn the past two decades that any considcialile num- 
ber of persons have been able to think outside the subject frame 
at all Another result of the “textbook itiovemenc” is a group 
of publishing houses and authors with laige financial interests 
in curriculum. 


THE ACTIVITY PROGRAM AS A MANIFESTATION OF 
CRYSTALLIZATION 


A third example from oui own day is perhaps the best il- 
lustration to be found of the replacement of one crystallrration 
by another It all came about when educators began to take 
seriously the principle that children leain by doing. Pioneer 
individuals and groups started to cxpeiiment with ways of 
utilizing this principle in cuinculum-building. h'lany of the 
experiments were so successful that numbers of other educators 
became convinced that here was something they should be try- 
ing out m their own schools. Gradually a new pattern crystal- 
lized. It went by different names, but in the early 1 930’s the 
activity -program was the current favorite. 

A whole dictionary full of new terms and a great body of 
educational hterature grew up around the unit of 1001 k as the 
central feature of the activity program. Things reached the 
point where an elementary teacher viewed the playground as 
the place where children might learn a colonial dance when 
they were studying their “Colonial Unit”; a music teacher of- 
fered, as her contribution to the children’s study of the city 
water supply, to teach “Row, Row, Row Your Boat” and "Flow 
Gently, Sweet Afton”; while a thud teacher claimed room on 
the bandwagon because she used the activity, flashcards.® 


*‘/™n'endabIe curriculum innovation and to the many 
educators who made creative use of the newly popular curriculum prin- 
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Distoi cions and counterfeits of die original idea behind the 
activity movement made thoughtful people everywhere be- 
gin to question some of the newly crystalh/-ed practices. Heads 
of certain large city school systems, however, saw in the pro- 
cedures, now routini^'cd and mechani/cd almost beyond recog- 
nition, hope of accomplishing the prodigious task of modciniz;- 
ing theii elementaiy curiicuhiin m a relatively .short time. In 
some cases the activity piogiain was installed at once by ad- 
ministrative ficxt. In othcis, it was tried out experimentally in 
selected schools for a time, then installed in all schools with 
exact procedures indicated to teachers for beginning specified 
units of work and carrying them through to a “culminating ac- 
tivity.” Of couise, the new program met with resistance at first. 
Innovations are difficult to accept when people have been find- 
ing then security by operating In habitual ways But it is almost 
ceitam that, ten and twenty ycais from now, those who were 
hardest to convince in the hcginning will be the staunchest sup- 
porteis of the activity program when word conics that it is time 
to revise the cvuriculum once moic. 

To gain some idea of the extent to which schools are en- 
crusted with ciystalll/aiions huge and small, one has only to 
start listing the obvious plienomcna tliat the school and only 
the school exhibits. One might stait wicli the oulers given to 
children — “Stay out until the hell lings,” “Don’t come in after 
the bell lings,” “No talking,” “Don’t leave your scat without 
permission,” “Don’t help an\mnc else,” “Sit still,” “Wait until 
recess” Then one might list school marks, giadc norms, the 
eight-, nine-, or icn-nionth term, schooling from ages five to 
seventeen, school open fiom eight to four, boys’ lines and girls’ 
lines, readers, “schoolhousc” brown, and so on with a lung list. 

ciplc. It sluniltl be stated that thereliy a number of promising cli.angcs 
have been effected in the program of many schools In fact, the iccivity 
concept ns analysed by Lois Coffey Movsuian in The Actniiy (Umcept 
(The Maemilha Company, 1939) and others continues to piovokc 
thoiiglitfiil reexamination of pratiicc and to contribute to dtsirable 
changes in the school curiiculnin It is against meehani/ation and distortion 
of a valid curncuhun principle that this discussion is dnectuii. It is a 
wasteful procedure to replace an older cryst.ilh/ation merely with a 
newer, fresher one 
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CRYSTALLIZED PROCEDURES FOR CURRICULUM-MAKING 

Perhaps the most important form of crystallization in cur- 
riculum development has been the standardization of procedure 
for making changes in the curriculum which began to take 
shape in the 192,0’s That was the period when local school sys- 
tems such as those of Los Angeles, Winnetka, Denver, De- 
troit, St Louis, and Baltimore were commencing to give seii- 
ous attention to problems of cuiriculum change. 

Toward the end of that decade books and studies dealing 
with principles and techniques for curriculum-making com- 
menced to appear. A glance at the table of contents of a rep- 
resentative work published in ipap reveals the nature of the 
pattern that was emerging. The author promises to consider 
such questions as 

How should the curriculum organization be set up^ 

How should the duties of the aims committee be performed? 

What procedure should production committees follow? 

How should a new course of study be installed? 

Following the publication of such books came almost a 
frenzy of curriculum activity in the ’30’s. A study made by the 
United States Office of Education in 1P36 revealed organized 
curriculum-development programs under way in more than 
seven-tenths of the cities over z5,ooo in population * A great 
many such enterprises were being carried on in smallei centcis 
also Most of those programs had been initiated since ip32. 

By ip34 the pattern for curriculum-making that is most 
famihar today had become fixed and widespread Evidence of 
the fact that curriculum development had been reduced to a 
formula calculated to work in any school system of size is a 
study by Trillingham, who set about to leain how curiiculum 
programs were organized and administeied at that time in a 
number of large cities throughout the country.^ This, in brief, 

^ Henry Haiap, Ed , in The Changing Cun tculiim (New 

York, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc , 1937) 

® G C Trillingham, Organization and Adrninmratwn of Curriculum 
Programs (Los Angeles, University of Southern California, 1934) 
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IS the pattern he discoveicd and which he tlien recoininended 
for general use m sizable school systems'. 

I The superintendent of schools initiates the cmriciilum pro- 
gram and IS ultimately responsible foi tlic curnculuin. 

1 In direct charge is a ciirnculum duector, assisted by a curricu- 
lum specialist rii consultant who is “to aid and stiinulatc teacher 
groups" and "critically evaluate the progress of the curriculum 
program. ” 

3. A curriculum council or c.ibiner is clioscn by the superin- 
tendent to determine the philosophy of the school and general 
guiding principles, “to sec up general ob|Cccives of the pro- 
gram,” to serve as a clearing house, and, finally, to approve 
work submitted by various eonunirtees 

4. An amis committee has the )ob of formulating the amis of edu- 
cation and determining the program of .studies to lie offered 

5. A production committee for each subject and etch division 
becoming active dcterniincs subject aims, subject content, 
pupil activities, materials, and so on. 

6 . A course-appraisal committee for each new course of .study 
oversees the try-outs of new materials 

7. A courso-insrallatum coinniitrce sees to it that the course is 
properly installed after study liy the piincipals and teachers 
who arc to use it. 

8. A continuous couisc-improvcment committee keeps bringing 
the course up to date 

Weaknesses m Vrocednres as Crystallized 

This plan for organizing and administering cvinicuhmi pio- 
grams deserves careful study, for it represents peihaps the most 
dangerous type of crystallrzation in the wlitilc ciiuictiliim pic- 
ture today. The most obvious weakness ol die procciUirc 
recommended by Trillingham is its underlying assumpiion that 
the curriculum is a scries of docunicnts pcriodic.illv to be added 
to, revised, brought up to date. In other words, at the rime of 
Tnlhngham’s study, curiicuhnn w.is still st'riouynKuis with 
Gonise of study, in the realm of operation if not m the realm 
of theory.” 

“That some shift m thinking has occurred in die det ule since I'nl- 
Iingliani's work is attested hy the following repon in tlic (hirrn nlttm 
Journal, Fell, ig.fi, p ^3 "Nmic of the inosi iniiinrt.mr (.niruiihiin de- 
velopments in the Ji.aker.slifld ((.'ilifoinia) city senouls .ire those that do 
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la the second place it is taken for granted that superintendents 
of schools, curriculum directors, and cuiriculum specialists 
shall launch all curriculum programs, selecting the personnel 
of working committees, evaluating the progress of those com- 
mittees, and taking full responsibility for the results. This 
method of work violates the fundamental principles of demo- 
cratic participation It looks, indeed, as if here were the type of 
curriculum program which Saylor’' characteiizes thus: a pio- 
gram “planned in terms of course of study preparation, but or- 
ganized so as to promote acceptance of the completed course 
by teachers through participation of representative teachers 
in Its preparation ” 

A third observation regarding Trillmgham’s proposals is that 
there is an unquestioned assumption that curriculum revision 
in the sense here employed must be a system-wide activity 
The possibility of autonomy for individual schools within the 
system is given no consideration. 

A fourth observation has to do with the recommended first 
steps in cuinculum revision. First a philosophy must be written 
down by one small group; next it must be bioken down into 
principles or objectives; at this point new groups take over 
to break objectives into smaller bits called “aims.” These aie 
worked out for different subjects and grade levels of the school 
system The whole procedure is based on connectionism in psy- 
chology — reduce the desured response of the pupil to a con- 
venient unit of behavior, then set a stimulus situation to produce 
and fix that response — an additive rather than a developmental 
approach ^ 


not ordinarily leceive attention. For instance, workshop facilities have 
where supervisors have adequate room to hold meetings 
Within their offices and space where projects may be assembled and work 
in various types of art, poetry, and so forth may be carried on right in 
the workshop by teachers . The supervisor^ of music and aH the 
material for the testing program, the circulating library, the central li- 
brary for eirculating books for children, as well as the Auffio-^sual 
Aids Department are all housed m one place where the teachers mav 
come Md go into either of the laboratories for assistance " ^ 

P.J' with Partmpatwn m Cooperative 

Progrems of Curriculum Development (New York Buieau of Pnhliea 
tions, Teachers College. Columbia University, ipj,),’ p T 
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A final observation is that two groups of persons seem to 
have been entirely ignored rn this master plan of participation 
in ciuncuhim development Those groups aic the learners them- 
selves and their parents and other adults in the community who 
have a stake in educational undertakings 


FAULTY CONCFFTION OF CUUUICUI.UM UNOERLII'S 
CUVSIALI r/ED PROCl DUUI S 

This whole formula for organiVing and administering curiic- 
ulum programs, which is still in common use today,'* is based on 
a faulty definition of the cuiriciilum. A year after TnlUngham’s 
report came the piililication of Claswcll and Campbell's mfiiicn- 
tial work, Curnculwn Development,'* This book set forth a 
broad conception of the curriculum which cleared the air with 
regard to conflicting definitions of that term and should have 
freed ctirriculvim workers from the limitations of mere course- 
of-study preparation. As refined m a later book by Caswell,*" 
this now generally accepted definition of the curriculum r’cads. 
“The curriculum is . . . composed of the actual cspeiiences 
which children undergo under the guidance of ihc school.” ** 

8 For evidence of die cruch of this .si.itcmcnc niie Iins only ui mnsulc 
the department "Ncus from the I'leld’’ iii il\c CurruuUnn Juurtial dur- 
ing Its last year of pulihc.irmii (1941-1910. 

‘‘Hollis L. Caswell and Doak S. Chimpliell, Curriculum Devch[i»icm 
(New York, Amciiean Hook (,'oiiip.iny, 193s) 

‘■"Ilollii L. Caswell, Education in the Elementary Echool (New York, 
American Book Company, 1943), p. iKK. 

“This defimtion is esscmi.illy the one icccptcd for die purposes of 
this discussion. The writer is aware that some editcMtors h.ue hcguit in 
recent years to regard the curntuhim as all of the c\|HTiciices thildren 
have under any cireumscanccs I he l.irter definition is the result of a tidicf 
that curriculum workers, in selecting .1 ■ ■. 'r •, i; h 11 , ng exiieriences 

for and widi children, hate tended to •' '! a 'I, ■ ■ > of cite child's 

out-of-school living Those advancing the idea hope tluic a defimtion of 
the curriculum so hroad as to erase the lines between the clfiUrs seliool 
experiences and those outside the tutelage of the school will guat.mtce 
wiser planning of those cvperienees 

The writer is 111 entire sympathy with the point of view that all of each 
child's experiences must be raken into aicounc in curricubim-rjiaimmg. 
But It should be ouile possible to tin so without bluriuig ilic word 
curriculum until it loses its root chatacter. Ait a word that meant in tile 
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The fact that couise-of-study prepaiatioii is still the most 
common activity in the field of turriculiim development .shows 
that the full implications of the newer definition of the cunic- 
ulum are not as yet grasped by any great number of people. If 
It IS ti ue that the curriculum is composed of the expenentes chil- 
dren undergo, it follows as a coiollaiy that the curnciduni ts the 
result of interaction of a complex of factors, including the phys- 
ical environment and the desires, beliefs, k?wwledgc, attitudes, 
and skills of the persons served by and serving the school; 
namely, the learners, community adults, and educators (not foi- 
gettmg the custodians, clerks, secretaries, and other “non- 
teaching” employees of the school). 

If this corollary is studied caiefully it will be seen that curric- 
ulum change is something much more subtle than revising state- 
ments written down on paper To change the curriculum of the 
school is to change the factors inteiactmg to shape that curric- 
ulum In each instance this means bringing about changes in 
people — in their desires, beliefs, and attitudes, in their knowl- 
edge and skill. Even changes in the physical environment, to the 
extent that they can be made at all, are dependent upon changes 
in the persons who have some control ovei that enviionment. In 
short, the nature of curriculum change should be seen for what 
It really is — a type of social change, change in people, not mere 
change on paper. 

INSIGNIFICANT RESULTS PROM CRYSTALLIZED PROCEDURES 

The faulty conception of the curriculum that underlic.s most 

of the curriculum programs to date is one reason for iccxamin- 
% 

original Latin “a racetrack" and as a word cliai has for centuries been 
associated with schooling, it must, to be true to itself, it seems, connote 
something planned and planned for, a somewhat limited segment of life, 
not all of It 

The definition here accepted does not limit the curriculum to expe- 
riences which children have within the four walls of the school or within 
school hours It does mean, however, that a quarrel between a mother 
and a father on Saturday night will not be considered as part of their 
child s curriculum, important as diat quarrel is in its tnipliLations for 
that cumculiim The curriculum is here limited to those cxpciiences for 
which the school has some responsibility and which it has some oilpot- 
tunity of affecting 
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ing current proccduics in cuiiiculnm-making at this time. A 
further reason foi i-ec.xanunation of the pattern of curriciilnni 
development as it has crystallized m our day is that this pattern 
has produced such insignificant results. In spite of .ill the atten- 
tion and encigy that has been directed toward solution of cui- 
riculum pioblcms duimg the last two decades, it is lather gen- 
erally agreed that theie has heen relatively little fundamental 
change ni the cuiiiculum of Ainoiican schools in the yeais when 
lapid advances in technology have been malting dia.siic changes 
in the whole cultiuc suirounding the schools. When caicful 
study was made of 1,175 .selected couiscs of study pioduccd by 
repiesentativc school systems during the yc.us iy3o to 1940, one 
of the major findings was that “rhcic is a gicat dearth of the kind 
of new content winch is needed foi our times.” Altliougli cer- 
tain favorable trends were discovered, the following facts were 
considered significant. 

1. There is a pcisistcnt attempt in the niajonty of courses to 
utilize traditional subject matter to satisfy new needs. 

2, Part of the new content that has been intioduccd is in many in- 
stances not signilicanc. It is as academic as is the rcrnaitulcT of 
the course 

3 Sonic of the new material does not pinvide for a sufliciently 
thorough analysis of the problem involved. Like m.my other 
innovations, sonic of die material seems to liavc been intro- 
duced merely bccaifsc it was novel. 

4. There are glaring shortages in content in certain fields. For 
examjile . . in social studies there is little or no mention of 
advertising and its widespread influence, art, child labor, hous- 
ing, insurance, mstallinent buying and conMimer education, so- 
cial sccuiity, dictatorships and many other viral problems to- 
day . . 

5 The underlying philosophy of many of the courses prevents 
the concent from assuming full significance For example, the 
idea that science should remain “pure" stultifies the social 
emphasis that might otherwise be present. . , 

In shoit, existing couiscs have been ovcrliaulcd .slightly and 
a few new courses have been added to the curnculum as a icsult 

“ Herbert Brunei and Others, TFAat Oui Schools Are Teaching (New 
York, Bureau of Publications, rcacliers College, Columbia Univeisicy, 
1941), p. 207. 

Ibid , p 209. 
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of all the curriculum activity that has hccit in vogue. In view of 
the need, however, changes have been superficial indeed 
A still more recent study by Hnpkiris, Stratcnicyci, and 
Woodring shows that not even did a second world war succeed 
in bringing great reality into the school curuculuni, if one may 
judge by representative curriculum materials pioduccd during 
that period. In the introduction to a List of Outstaiicihjg Teach- 
ing and Learning Materials 1^42-194^ tlicse observations, among 
others, are made: 

Two major concerns of school people seemed to stand out. They 
were minimum essentials and character education Fre(|uently they 
were referred to under different names but tlic intent was the 
same. There was more discussion than agreement. There were vague 
feelings that the subject essentials were not adequate and that char- 
acter was more than the overtones of a traditional program. Yet 
there was little attempt to clarify and implcmcnc these feelings. 
The old essentials still prevail. 

Experiences and needs of children W’cre generously suggested as 
a means to orient them to the subject matter of the couiscs of study. 
Such experiences and needs were rarely used as a basis around 
which to build a curriculum. 

The use of community resources was suggested in many instances 
as desirable in teaching and learning. The emphasis in general, 
however, was upon books as the normal and desirable resoiucc and 
upon book learning as the basic essential for educational achieve- 
ment 

The effects of the war period appeared in two ways, first, in tlie 
new areas of study such as aviation and meteorology, and second, in 
the new emphasis given to old subjects, especially health and physi- 
cal education, mathematics, and science. 

Again there is evidence that changes in the curriculum are too 
few and too insignificant. 

Read in the light of the foregoing comments on courses of 
study prepared in the decade of the ’30’s and since, Rugg’s sum- 
mary of methods of curriculum-makmg current m 1916 has a 
familiar ring: 

by L Thomas Hopkins, Florence Stratemeyer, and Maxie 
N Woodring for the Department of Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, National Educauon Association CWashincton, D.C, 1045). 

«Rugg, op. ctt., p 427. ^ ’ 
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Partial, superficial, and timorous "revision” rather chan general, 
fundamental, and courageous reconstruction characterises cur- 
riculum-making in the public schools . . the existing program is 
always taken as the point of departure. . . Thus curriculum- 

making becomes a piocess of accretion and elimination Tlierc is 
little, indeed almost no movement under way in public .scliools to 
initiate curriculum-making from the st.uting point either of child 
learning or of the institutions and problems of American life. For 
over fifty years, tinkering has civil actcri/cd the aiiack on the cur- 
riculum. In most cciuers the situation remains essentially unclianged. 

If such aie the lesults of mechanical curnciilum procedures, 
efficient as they may appear to he on paper, it is evident chat the 
process of curriculum change needs study. 


failure to llENEFn WIDELY FROM INNOVATING PRACTICE 

Parallel with the development of the standauli/cd curriculum 
program as just dcsciibcd ha,s been experimentation on the part 
of pioneering individuals and groups in an effort to improve the 
experiences which children have under the guidance of the 
.school. There is a growing numher of schools employing a more 
functional approach to curriculum change. Kot a few of them 
have arrived at some railici creative solutions to peisisrent edu- 
cational pifllileins. Their expcrientc is salualile to others, and 
there arc available manv accounts of the changes such schools 
have made. Klsie Ripley Clapp’s Coimnuinty Schools in Action 
IS a good example There arc also The iiontmunny School, ed- 
ited by Samuel Everett,'^ and Youth Setves the Coinrmnity , 
edited by Paul Hanna,*" as well as recent yeaihoolcs of the De- 
partment of Super-vision and Curriculum Development of the 
National Education Association and issues of Vtaejesstve Educa- 
tion, particularly those for the years 1939-41. 

Such accounts of promising practices arc stimulating and 
worth while. But, in most cases, the innovators have faded to 
record for the benefit of otlrers the detailed steps tlicy look in 
making basic curriculum change possible in then schools. Since 

(The Viking Press, New York, 11^9). 

u (D Appktoii-Ccntury Company, liie., igiH). 

18 (D. Apple ton-Ceimiry Coiiipaiiy, Inc., lyjrt). 
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there has been a dearth of careful analyses of how fundamental 
changes have been brought about m people and in tlieii ways of 
worlang, schools have borrowed from those who have blazed 
the trail whatever they could most easily lay hands on—often the 
outer shell only. Thus another impulse toward crystallization of 
curriculum practice has resulted. 

It is recognized that out of experimentation by pioneers in 
education and dissemination of their findings through imitation 
considerable progress has been made. Indeed, it would be tpite 
wasteful for each individual or group to pioneer for itself in all 
aspects of living The question is whethei or nor crystallization is 
an inevitable result of trying to profit from the experience of 
others Is there not some way in which the value of human expe- 
rience may be transferred to others without the stultifying effect 
of borrowing ready-made solutions^ 

The writer is convinced that there are better ways of bringing 
about curriculum change than have yet been widely employed 
in Ameiican education. There has long been a need to discover 
those better ways and to bring them together into a form that 
would be useful to curriculum workeis. There is need to learn 
both how to break down undesirable crystallization in education 
and how to prevent new crystallizations from setting in. 

It IS the purpose of this volume to present an analysis of a 
process of curriculum change based on the assumption that such 
change is a type of social change. As was pointed out eailicr in 
this chapter, the changes involved when the school curriculum 
IS really modified are actually changes in the attitude and be- 
havior of persons. The changes m those persons must be in the 
direction of greater flexibility and greater awaieness of funda- 
mental issues 

In the next chapter the larger process of social change is dis- 
cussed. This discussion provides a background for moie detailed 
analysis m succeeding chapters of various aspects of the process 
of Social change, together with implications for the process of 
curriculum change itself. 



CHAPTER II 


Control of the Process of Change 

In the foregomg pages there has been outlined the natiiie of 
the large pioblcm facing all who have responsibility for the 
school curriculum. The pioblcin, .stated m its simplest terms, is 
the increasing number of cultural maladjustments within this 
society. Laissc7-fairc Aniei leans must decide whether there shall 
be large-scale social planning or millions of pcrson.s going jobless; 
individualistic small farmers must cope with the movement 
toward laige coipoiaie farms, minds conditioned to national 
sovereignty must plan for a woild that knows atomic energy. 
Because of its unreal chaiactcr, rhe school cuiiiculiim is not 
making sufficient contiihurion to the solution of these and other 
problems of cultural maladjustmcni, huge and small 

The inadequacy of iuciIukIs ccminumly employed in attempts 
to improve the curiiculum was dealt with at .some length in the 
pieceding chaptei In the present chapter consideration is given 
first to the possibility of achieving some measure of control over 
social change. Next the general naiuic of an adcqu.iie pioccss 
for directing social change is described. Finally there is presented 
a brief analysis of factors m the pioccss of clvangc that promise 
to lend tliemselvcs to social control Tins analysis should he 
helpful in determining the factors in the process of curriculum 
change that should in, all probability receive early attention and 
special emphasis on the part of cumculum-makcrs, 

NEED EOR MORE SOCIAL CHANGE 

If there is anything that characterizes the picsent period in 
the history of social thought, it is the recognition that change 

<5 
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should no longer be allowed to take its hapha/;ard course. Charles 
A. Beard is one who has long advocated that “endless, unplanned 
change” be replaced by control of change And Robert Lynd 
says, “Casual change is forever missing the boat.” He pictures 
the results of this casual, unplanned change as follows “■ 

. . our culture pattern ... is a pattern of markedly uneven 

change of unprecedented raptdtty in some traits and of marshalled 
resistance to change in others, and tolerating at many points extreme 
disjunctions and contradictions, 

Ralph Linton, with his knowledge of cultural anthropology, 
also testifies that most of culture growth has been unplanned 
and on the basis of expediency. “The very concept that it can be 
controlled and directed,” he writes, “is so new in human history 
that we do not know whether it is valid or not.” ® 

It IS the task of the present generation to test the validity of 
this concept~to find out to what extent it ].s possible dclibei atcly 
to control and direct change. Naturally the task will be difficult, 
The process of social change as it has operated in history is vastly 
complicated It would be unrealistic to expect that a process in- 
volving so many unpredictable and interrelated factois could 
ever be brought completely under control. It will be long before 
man will be wdling to plan continuously in many areas tif group 
living and will acquire the ability to foresee the full conse- 
quences of all his acts even m their short-range perspective. 

Defeatist Attitude a Hindrance 

Yet, it serves no constructive purpose to take a defcaiist atti- 
tude Myrdal believes that social scientists have too long been 
under the spell of Sumner’s Folkways. He points out“ that 
Sumner’s theory of the binding effect of the folkways and mores 
was based largely on studies of primitive people and that it must 

^Robert Lynd, Knoviledge for What? (Princeton, N.J , Princeton 
University Press, 1939). 

2 Ralph Linton, “Potential Contributions of Cultural Anthropology to 
.Teacher Education,” Culture and Personality (Washington, D.C„ Amer- 
acan Council on Education, 1941), p 15. 

j 8 Guimar Myrdal, An American Dilemma (Now York, Plarper & 
Brothers, 1944), p, 1031. 
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be applied with caution to a “modern wcstcin society . . 
chaiactenzed by . . a vntually universal expectation of 
change and a firm belief in progress. . . . Sumner’s constiuc- 
tion,’’ he continues, “conceals what is most important in our 
society the changes, the conflict.s, the aliscncc of static equilib- 
ria, the lability in all relations. . . . The valuation spheres, in 
such a society as the Ameiican, rnoic nearly lesemblc powder 
magazines than they do Sumnei’s concept of motes.’’ 

Sumner, himself, saw opportunity and challenge in the crises 
he found occurring whenever mores became so fixed they failed 
to meet new interests and needs of men. On this subject he 
wrote ^ 

It is in such crises that great men find their opportunity ... it be- 
hooves us by education and will, with intelligent purpose, to criti- 
cize and judge even the most established wavs of our time, and to 
put courage and labor into resistance to the current mores where we 
judge them wrong. It would be a mighty acluevement of the science 
of society if it could lead up to an art of societal administration 
which should be intelligent, effective, and scientific. 

Since Sumner’s day, the world has seen many an experiment 
designed to impiovc die “.uc of societal administiacion." Some 
experiments iiavc hcen on a sni.ill scale as, foi example, attempts 
at coordination of vaiious agencies in a community. Thcic have 
been a few of vast proportions such as the T.V A in this coun- 
try From the.se, man has learned much and will Icain more. Each 
social dcscoveiy that is made, tested, and extended paves the xvay 
for further discoveiy Conscious attention to tins pioccss could 
yield a rate of increase for social invention similar to the one 
which the field of technology has cxpciicnced with icspcct to 
scientific invention. There is need to “invent" conditions that 
foster much social invention. 

There is everji lea.son to have confidence that desirable social 
changes can and will incicasc in number and importance as more 
persons in more communities deliberately pool their wisdom and 
their effoits to secure such ch.mges. If this confidence has no 
basis, there is no justification for organized education. 'I he 

<W. G Siiuiner, Folkways (Boston, Ginn and Coiiip.iny, iyu<5), p, n8. 
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school IS one of man’s attempts at delibciate social change. Un- 
less some control of the process of social change is possible, the 
school cinnculum has no function to .serve 

It IS not meant to imply that the school curriculum can, of 
itself, effect basic social change in the near futuie Linton has 
expressed rather well the limitations within which the educator 
must expect to achieve: ‘ 

Under existing circumstances it seems highly improbable that the 
educator can bring about great or revolutionary changes in our cul- 
ture, at least as it concerns the generation with which he has to 
deal. His hope of changing and directing future development must 
rest upon two things, a series of minor but intelligently directed 
changes in the existing culture pattern and the inculcation of values 
whose general acceptance would make for a better society. 

Yet, even in the case of factors apparently out of the hands of 
the professional educator, it is entirely conceivable that ways 
can be found of achieving more control than now appears likely 
or possible For example, we have only begun to explore the po- 
tentialities of school-community cooperation. Within the area 
where curriculum workers ordinarily operate, it is probable that 
deliberate curriculum change can largely replace unplanned 
change as more persons make setrous attempts to foresee con- 
sequences. Factors now operating more or less by chance on 
schools at the local community level — impioved textbooks, pro- 
fessional publications, state institutes, requests from the public, 
suggestions from teachers — these and other influences can be 
studied and utilized more eflectrvely 

Deliberate Social Change Must Take on Value 

Whether or not our society can achieve some control over 
social change will depend upon how many persons come to place 
value upon deliberate social change At present there are wide 
differences among people rn their attitude toward change. We 
have the George Apleys who complain- “ 

'Linton, o^) 15 

' J P Marquand, The Late George Apley (Boston, Little, Brown 8t 
Company, 1937), p 294 
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I wish there weren’t quite so manv new ideas. Wliere do they come 
from^ Why is everyone tiying to break away from wliat we 
all know is sane and good’ 

George Aplcy’s connteip.utsaic to be fovind in practically eveiy 
school, church, club, and Icgislaiuic in the land 

There are others ts ho may be less satisfied \v iih present condi- 
tions than the George Aplcys appear to be but who resist change 
nonetheless This is- the group that can he counted upon to admit 
the need for change but then to doubt the wisdom of each and 
every modification suggested. They insist upon having proof in 
advance of the adequacy of any pioposal befoie they aie willing 
to lend their .support to it. 'I’licy do not seem to rcalr/c that man 
as an individual and men in association must evei act befoie all 
the pioof IS in, that life is thctcfoic pioposiiional, a seiics of 
expel iments 

But change is occurring constantly wdiethci people like it or 
not It IS occurring with increasing lapidity, yet with little social 
control. Things people say tlicy want left unchanged do not 
remain so. The family is an c.xamplc of an institution that is 
changing in response to other modifications m our cultiiic, 
changing in ways that are causing distrcs.s to some of our social 
scientists. 

Instead of icsisimg change, it seems tliat people must go out to 
meet change. 1 hey must ricliberatcly plan foi and guide social 
change instead of accepting .submissis’cly the slieam of "endless, 
unplanned change'' wliicli Beard laments People must lie helped 
to sec that new way.s and idea.s can usually be made to svork if 
they are thoughtfully selected as the basis of group action and if 
enough attention is" given to making them v'ork. 

NEED FOR AN ADIlQUArE PUCXT'.S.S FOR DIRItCTING SCKUAL 

CHANGE 

If deliberate social change is to replace bapba-/ai d change, hu- 
man beings in this modern world must leain to give moie atten- 
tion to process than they have heen willing^ to do m the p.ast. 
There exists a vaiicty of iuiitiulcs toward process. To some 
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persons the term is merely a source of iiritation oi bewilderment. 
These individuals are so impatient for icsults or have so little 
knowledge of the relation of means to ends that they will not or 
cannot give proper attention to process. They believe that, if 
they have a well-defined goal, there is no reason why they should 
not aim directly at it— or, as often happens, order some other 
persons to proceed at once to the goal — without thought of the 
appropriateness of the means employed. The weakness of this 
approach is twofold, (i) there is no guarantee that the goal as 
envisioned will be the one reached if attention to means is lack- 
ing, and (2) there is no guarantee that the goal is worth working 
for if attention to the selection of that goal is not made an inte- 
gral part of social process. 

Another group is so convinced of the futility of trying to 
direct social change that a lai,sscz-faire attitude is adopted Their 
lack of faith m deliberate social change makes them unwilling to 
devote effort to discovering a process of elTccting such change 
A third group of people conceive of process as a number of 
clever techniques permitting the initiated to gam then own ends 
no matter what the effect on otheis. They have up-to-date 
knowledge of piinciples of social psychology and of human 
development, but they exploit this knowledge. Their concern 
with piocess turns out to be an active foice for antisocial ends, 

It is such an abuse, perhaps, that fosters a fourth attitude 
toward process, one of distrust, For example, Max Lernci sees 
process as lacking in directional value; ’ 

Apart from the negative value of furnishing an antidote against an 
undue structural emphasis in social thought there is little m piocess 
theory itself that makes a valuable instrument of analysis The mere 
flux, continuity, becoming finally emerge as ends in themselves, and 
they tend to inhibit questions of the purpose or direction of the 
process or of differences of value in it. 

When persons are heard to remark that they are not inteiested 
in the product but only in the process, they make thems'elves 
liable to the criticism Lerner advances What these peisons 
really mean, in most cases, is that they are interested in a given 

Lerner, Ideas Are Weapons (New York, The Viking Press, 
> 939 ). P 495- 
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process because ic results in a product or pioducts which they 
value above the products that would result fioni a different 
piocess.” Values conceived and achieved from contiasnng meth- 
ods of developing a dramatic pioduction with learners is a case 
in point. To some teachers certain intangible results in terms of 
personality development have a higher value than a finished per- 
formance, if a choice must he made lictvscen the two products. 

Many persons are contemptuous of process, yet we cannot 
hope to achieve dclilieiate social cliangc without attention to it. 
Instead of regarding piocess as unirniiortant or inclTcctual or evil 
or lacking in diiectional value, it should he rccogm/ed foi what 
it actually is — a means-end continuum with infinite possibilities 
for effecting constructive social change if the group employing 
it so desiies. No matter what conception of process is held, 
means and ends go on intci acting at all tunes, means become ends 
and ends become means toward other ends as the process con- 
tinues. If dcsiiablc results arc to he assuied from this piocess of 
interacting means and ends', ctiual attention must be given to 
both. Furthcimorc, the ]iroccss itself must contain its nwm guar- 
antees if it is to be judged sound and adctpiate. Cluarantecs chat 
appeal to be essential aie. ( i) the guaiancec of security, (z) the 
guanintce of individual and group giowih; (?) the guarantee of 
accomplishmcm. In other woids, a process shall he judged by 
Its pioducts. Some of these products may lie obscrs’cd in ceims 
of effects on human licings, and that clTcer may be only a facial 
expiession. Others will he rellcctcd in their deeds Since these 
guarantees alford a means of cvalviaiing the soundness of a social 
process, let us consider briefly the import of cadi one of them. 

The Gumavtec of Security 

It will not be easy to increase the numbers of persons who 
value and piomote deliberate social change. To do so will mean 

8 Stephen Corey (in conversation) has advanced tlic interesting idea 
that a process is acui.illy m.ulc up of a number of pioducts e.'diibitiiig 
various intcntlationships and tonligur.Uions. Piocess. the movement from 
product to pioduci, is like an clcime current in th.it it cannot lie ob- 
served but can be tested and studied only tlirougli ilie iiu.ihcy of its 
products. 
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that many individuals will have to find security in ways other 
than those they try to employ at present. In nthci words, they 
will have to cease their cfToi ts to find security in withdiawal and 
retreat to former social conditions, that alternative just docs not 
exist Instead they will have to find their security in the process 
used to bring social change under contiol. 

Beard gives this description of the situation facing humanity; ® 

Deprived of the certainty which it was once believed science would 
ultimately deliver, and of the very hope that it can in the nature of 
things disclose certainty, human beings must now concede their 
own fallibility and accept the world as a place of trial and error 
where only those who dare to assume ethical and estlictic lesponsi- 
bihty, and to exercise intuitive judgment, while seeking the widest 
possible command of realistic knowledge, can hope to divine the 
future and mould in some measure the shape of things to come 

Childs put the same idea in slightly dilTerent tcims when he 
said that we need a “society composed of people who can crea- 
tively find their contiolling ideas and ideals in the ongoing proc- 
ess of experience itself.” 

Dewey defines this new security in these words. 

. . there are a steadily increasing number of pci sons who find 
security la methods of inquiry, of observation, cxpeiimenc, of form- 
ing and following working hypotheses Such persons are not unset- 
tled by the upsetting of any special belief, because they retain secu- 
rity of procedure 

People need the security of group process for another reason 
also, Living, as has been pointed out by numeious social philos- 
ophers, is a lonely business, and man is constantly seeking to es- 
tablish woikmg relationships with otheis, Loneliness is, peihaps, 
on the increase in our culture, especially m uiban ccnteis where 
problems are unusually complex and where impersonality is 
common. Dewey and Childs are convinced that when “the indi- 

® Charles A, Beard, The Open Door at Home CNcw York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934), p 20 By permission of the publishers 

John L, Childs, Education and the Philosophy of Etperivientahsm 
(New York, The Century Company, 1931), p, 133. 

I'^John Dewey, The New Republic, Fob 6 , 1924. Quoted m Childs, 
op. CIS , p 44 
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vidual does not participate m collective piojccts of social plan- 
ning and control, he feels himself suhinerged and paialy^cd by 
forces too large and lilind, apparently, for any control.” Par- 
ticipation m joint entei prises that thallcnge the elToits of each 
individual is an e-vcellent means of rctluting the feeling that one 
IS working alone against ovei whelming odds in .1 confused 
world. 

Since the process to he employed by human beings' as they 
woik out solutions to pressing prolilems is to carry responsibility 
for the security of iiuliviilu.ils, it is essential rliar tliat proccs.s be 
selected most tarefully *Ibis will entail nor only the use of the 
best techniques now at people’s disposal but the luvcntion of new 
ones also For e.xaniple, nuicli more should he known about ways 
of encouraging and utilizing the different contributions of va- 
rious individuals m a group. In the words of Howard Lane,*’’ we 
must learn how to opeiate in such a fashion that ‘‘rndividual 
talents and tools arc . . . pif/ed as .tssets of the group, and arc 
not claims to the individual’s distinction from the group." 

The Gtiarantee of Individual and Group Gro'ivth 

To be judged successful, tlic process eiiiplovcil for bringing 
about planned social change must result in the growth of tlie 
persons engaging in it. As 1 1. S. Islliott h.is sail!, the “growth of 
those participating is in proportion to the amount of thought 
and effort put into what is utulci taken.” Further, he believes it 
to be true that "persons m the long run do .successfully only 
what they figure out for themselves." If progress is to be paced 
luoie nearly to need, lumiait power to .solve problems intelli- 
gently must be stepficd up enormously. 

One way of describing the desired growth is' to .say chat it will 

John Desvey and John L. CliiUls iti Willi.iiii II, Kilpatrick -nul 
Others, Educatitmd [ r on tier (New York^ II. .Vppletoii Century Com- 
pany, Inc, 1933), pp 57- jK. 

‘“Howard Lane, Group Plmninft, in Education, 1045 Ye,iil)otik of the 
Department of Siiiicivoton and ftiriiciilmii nctelopiiienc (Wjushiiigton, 
DC, National I'ducarion Assotmtion, 19)5), ji. 6 . 

“H S I llioct. The IH/cv and Uotu of (iroup Dtu'Ufsion (New York, 
Assotiiuion Ptess, lyji), pp, 7 .S. 
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consist of increasing identification of self-interest with the in- 
terests of an ever-enlarging group. This is by no means the same 
as identifying public interests with private ones. If self-iniciest 
IS increasingly to be identified with the interests of a laiger 
group, certain tendencies in individuals will have to be turned m 
other directions Tendencies to seek power and to exploit others 
■will have to be turned into the tendency to be of service to 
others. The tendency to value achievement as a means of per- 
sonal aggrandizement will have to be converted into a tendency 
to value achievement for its contribution to the common wel- 
fare The tendency to be competitive will have to give way to 
the tendency to be cooperative on more and more occasions. 
The tendency to be social will have to overcome the tendency 
to be individualistic. 

Democratic SociaUmtton as the Deshahle Direction of 
Growth There he in all individuals the potentialities for devel- 
oping behavior patterns that fall toward one or tlie othci end 
of the scale of social values just described in differing teims The 
direction in which it is desirable that giosvth occur may be 
indicated by the term demociatic sociaiizatwn. 1 he greatest 
need of the world today is for more dcmociatically sociali?ed 
individuals. This combination of wcids has peculiar significance 
It replaces the individual-society dualism of the ninciecnth cen- 
tury with a unity that is coming to be understood by more and 
more twentieth-century minds. Modern thought can advocate 
the overcoming of mdividuahstic tendencies while yet conceiv- 
ing of individuation as a necessary and insepaiahlc pait of the 
process of democratic socialization. Attention to the piocess of 
individuation, the “Siamese twin” of socialization, is c.sscntinl if 
our society is to produce an incicasing number of contnbutive 
types of people. This point is elaborated in the following pas- 
sage- 

Democratic socialization is not to be confused with national social- 
ization characteristic of totalitarian foims. It is not to be thought of 

G Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J Misncr, Oe?iiocracy in 
School Administration (Ne'w York, D, Applcton-Contnry Company, 
1943). PP' 29-30- 
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as swndHrdiying in nnrnre, and every efftirc must be made tti permit 
the individual to expiess liimself in a creative fasliuin . . Indi- 

viduals vary in the way they meet situations botii old and new. In- 
dividuation as a part of the total process of sociali/ation denotes the 
way in which rhe personalttv establishes a personally satisfying 
working relationship with soeieiv. In other words, mdividuatiun 
represents the growth ttiward a delinitc, consistent, and individual 
way of meeting situations It tecogni/es that there aie man\' kinds 
of social hchavior and also that theie is a sort of internal consistency 
to the hchavior of a sociali/ed individual. 1 he principle ol indiv idu- 
ation recogni/es individii.il dilTerentes of a hmlogital nature and 
encourages variety of behavior. 

Interpreted in this light, dcmociatic socialiAitinn is a mean- 
ingful expression of a dcsiialdc direction of growth k suggests 
an over-all cuteiion fm judging tlic luuiian pinducts of a process 
of social change It helps one to iimlci stand the problem of 
growing up winch Snydci poses m these teims 

Man dciives his humanity through association wiih ocher men. . . 
There are, in particulai, two t h.tr.uterisnc and unisersal aspects 
in this process of dtw clopineiu, whuh give us oiii cue for the 
guidance of children into soi lai niuleistanding and hchavior. Tliesc 
are: (i) gtowth from dependent e on others to self-dependence, 
and ( 1 ) giosvth from absorption in self to concern for others. 

The two giowth treiuls prnceeil, however, in anything lint an 
even, progressive coutse. brinii the tratilc in the giave ihere is, in 
both, a pull in coiitraiy directions W'c want ui he free anti on our 
own, but we also waul to lean on ihow \s ho will Icr us We want to 
do for others; hut we want to follow out own iineiests, too. ‘I his 
ambivalence, felt in all of us, makes the luim.in dr.inia, the drama 
built avuund values and our clunces among these values. 

Accordingly such a concept as democraric sociah/aiion shoukl 
be of value in helping individuals to lesolvc conllKts resulting 
from this two-way pull. 

The Guarantee of Accovilylhhnicnt 

It almost goes without sa\ mg that a group w ill experience 
little security and will achieve little growth if, as tlic result of 
employing a process of ehangc, there arc no appreciable results 

'“Agnes Snyder, Hm'tal Studwt for (.hhtren, lUillciiu of the Associa- 
tion for Cliildmiiid Idlucaitoii {Wasliingtun, D.C,„ ium), p. y. 
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to show for cffoits expended. Nor can success he postponed 
until some grand but distant day. The gioup must have evidence 
as it proceeds chat progiess is being inailc In other winds, a 
process cannot be judged adequate unless it dciiinnstiates by its 
works that it is efficient in accomplislimg group pm poses. The 
efficiency here referred to is the “.stepped-up” vauety which 
results fiom best use of the strcngtlis of many prisons Koop- 
man, Micl, and Misncr describe this type of efficiency m the 
folloiving terms: 

Many persons are skeptical about the ellicKncy of democratic oi- 
ganization and control. Democracy is accepted as an ideal but is 
considered to be an impractical theory I he difficultv uiuloiibtcdly 
arises in connection wrch the restricted meaning which niimv indi- 
viduals attach to the term efficiency. To many other peisons it is 
becoming increasingly apparent that democratic contiol can result 
in a higher level of efficiency than has ever been .achieved This 
kind of efficiency is dependent upon the channels for administrative 
control that may be established. These cliannels are. (i) purposeful 
activity; (2) planning; (3) flexibility, and (4) discipline Tliese 
channels, then, become the several basic factors of the democratic 
process. 

All this has important implicatKins both for the aspiration levels 
of individuals and groups and for choice of rechnii|uc,s of co- 
operative action, matieis which will be discussed in some detail 
m succeeding chapters. 

Other Features of an Adequate Process 

As persons set out deliberately to bring the process of change 
under some kind of control, it would seem advi.sahle to study 
the matter from the three angles just discussed — the promise 
that the process offers of guaranteeing some amount and Kind of 
security, growth, and accomplishment. A proce,ss' that contains 
such guarantees can never be an automatic one, never a formula 
that IS sure to work under any conditions whatsoever The proc- 
ess employed by any group of person, s to ach]C\’'c given ends 
must be developed out of the situation in which the group is 
woiking. The nature of the group must lie taken into account. 

^'Koopman, Miel, and Misner, op. cit,, p. 63. 
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The purposes ^hich the gioiip wislics tn aehieve must he enn- 
sideicd. The mc.uis at the disposal of the gioup and the ohstades 
faced must figure in tlic selection of piocess at e\ery step In 
short, there is no standard process in whiclt one can put trust. 
Creativity is called foi at all points- An adequate pioccss is built 
to suit the situation and the put poses of the group* 

Nssd for Balance Bcnuccii Ciradnahmi and Rapidity. Fur- 
theimore, the nmst delicate task of timing and stiatcgy is in- 
volved, for the pioccss chosen for use in any given situation must 
achieve a nice balance between (;i aduahsni and rapidity. Grad- 
ualism IS a commonly accepted princijilc in directed social 
change as is evidenced by two interesting catch phiases now 
abroad One scholar sees the process of controlled social change 
as “dnected gradualism." Another uses the expression “assisted 
evolution.’’ Both express a valid piinciple; namely, that change 
in social airangements, which means making changes in persons 
who contiol the airangements, cannot be hurried faster than 
those persons are picpared to go. .-Vny adequate process will take 
account of this fact. Otherwise the security of people is threat- 
ened 

On the oilici hand social scientists everywhere are gravely 
concerned ovci thcgioaci/ig maladjustineiu m our ciiltuie. I.ynd 
gives the following as lus two .ippraisals of the situation- 

1 The knowledge which the sophisticated experts possess iti our 
culture IS growing at a r.itc f.ii mote r.ipiil th.in the rate at 
which It is lieing instituiitm.il i/ed in the li.ihits of thought and 
action of the mass tif our population 

2 As a cultuic wc arc accuiiiul.iting om disalnluies and the re- 
sulting Strains incident to d.uly living .it a lacc fiaster than social 
legisLition, education, ami all the agencies for “reforui’’ are 
managing to liarnevs our new knowledge in the reduction of 
these disabilities. W’e arc becoinitig culturally illicciate fasrer 
chan all these agencies arc managing ro make us luerate in the 
use of the potentialities of the culture. 

From these two conclusions the valithry of a second principle 
can be established Fhar piinciple is that wc should auempe to 

^8Rol)ctt I ynil, K)iin^h\U’c ftir If’h.u? (I'riiKCtini, NJ, Piintuom 
University Press, lyuj), p[). loH ich^. 
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progress as rapidly as necessivy. Otherwise accninplishment lags. 
Dewey has made a penetrating observation on this point; 

There are vices of reflection as well as of impulse W e may not look 
far enough ahead because we are liurricd into action by stress of 
impulse, but we may also become over-interested m the delights 
of reflection; we become afraid of assuming the responsibilities of 
decisive choice and action, 

Li Yu Ying bad the same thing in mind, no doubt, when he 
took part in one of the monthly round-table discussions spon- 
sored by the Free World Association. He said on that occa- 
sion; 

If a state of evolution is judged premature — or if it is premature 
— every endeavor should be made to make it “ready ” It is a matter 
of education. It is one of the "used and unused” applications in the 
process of evolution Therefore, one should not wait for that which 
rs “ready” but see to it that it is made “ready '* 

The necessary balance to be achieved between the two prin- 
ciples just stated is well summed up by Koopman, Miel, and 
Misner. What they say regarding the development of a demo- 
cratically administered school is pertinent here. *’• 

The development of a democratically ad?mnistered school should 
be as gradual as possible and as rapid as necessary. This principle is 
apparently paradoxical. Gradualness, however, means that develop- 
ment should be as slow as necessary to allow time to make for finer 
adjustments that individuals must make, Tlie appropriate rate of 
growth of each individual must always be respected. Rapidity is 
suggested in order that progress may not be blocked or ground lost 
by allowmg an organization to remain too long on any one plateau 
of development. It is from this state of affairs that most human insti- 
tutions are suffering at present The most important consideration is 
that the school (and other institutions) progress rapidly enough to 
meet social needs. 

This advice leaves to those concerned with process in a local 
community a problem calling for rare good judgment, as do all 

John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Hemy Holt 
and Company, Inc , 1911, p 197. 

Free World, Vol III, Sept., 1941, pp. 342-343. 

Koopman, Miel, and Misner, op cit., p 318, 
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the specifications detailed m tlic ftircgiimg paragraphs. It Is in 
discovering what all this means in terms tif actum that art and 
science must both he employed. 

factors that may iir. imoooni hmifu control 

In order to ensure that a piocess of dclilieratc social change 
does indeed Include the guarantees of security, growth, and ac" 
complishment, it will he necessary to give attention to dcmils of 
the process Out of all the complex and interrelated factors iit" 
volved m the process of social change as it has opetated, certain 
ones appeal to lend themselves to manipulation ac the local com- 
munity level more readily than do olhei's. A realistic approach 
to dclibci ate social change will make full vise of these more man- 
ageable factors. 

Four such fiictcus, or groups of factors, have heeii isolated 
for treatment in the remainder of this volume. 'I hey aic; (t) 
the natiiic of the 7 natiVintoi>s of the person.s on whom change 
depends, (2) conditions of cfTcciive group endeavor; (3) the 
extent of social inventwn, and (4) the amount and quality of 
leadership present, These aspects of the process of deliberate 
social change will be dealt with in turn in the four succeeding 
chapters I'hcre is no paittcular virtue or significance to this 
ordering. It docs appear, however, that the chapter on leader- 
ship, when read in the light of the treatment in the three preced- 
ing chapters, not only takes on more meaning liut also serves to 
unify the separate discussions of motivation, conditions, and in- 
vention by placing .special responsibility for attention to these 
factors in the hands of those caking leadership in any social en- 
terprise. 

In each chapter there will be both an analysis of the opera- 
tion of the factor under discussion m directing and controlling 
change in society in general and implications of this analysis 
for curriculum change. In all the discussions, human beings 
will be made the focus of attention, for control of change 
will come only as more and more persons deliberate on the con- 
sequences of individual and group action. 
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Process' as a Configuration 

As a chapter rs devoted to each of these aspects of process in 
turn, it must be remembered that the factors m a social situation 
never operate in isolation but always m a configuration No part 
of the process can be improved without affecting the process as 
a whole; similarly, no pait of the process can be neglected, least 
of all can the problem of directing social change be solved by 
tackling only one aspect of the process, such as leadeiship or 
organization or any one condition of effective group endeavor. 

Participants in the process may be encouraged by realization 
of the fact that, while the area within which people can operate 
when they deliberately intend to direct and control change is 
somewhat limited, there is nevertheless a great deal of room for 
experimentation Because of the interrelatedness of factors, it 
may be that this experimentation will have widei effect than is 
anticipated. It is not impossible that control over the manageable 
elements in our culture may yet prove to be the tail that wags 
the dog of “uncontrollable” factors 

Myrdal is optimistic with regard to the results that may be 
secured if human beings will substitute for a fatalistic and static 
premise a dynamic one. His sketch of the process that would 
result from such a substitution makes an excellent conclusion to 
the present chapter and a challenging introduction to the chap- 
ters that follow, where the process of deliberate social change is 
discussed m detail 

. . we may consider the same facts that have been observed by 

Sumner, Park, and Ogburn and add to them an explicit and dynamic 
value premise (instead of the implicit, fatalistic and static one) and 
from these deduce a quite different practical conclusion Recog- 
nizing the follcways and mores, for example, and having a desire to 
change some of them in one direction or another, we should be 
interested in studying the range and degree of inertia, all the ex- 
ceptions to the folkways, the changes, the flexibilities, and the man- 
ageability of some factors m the social system, instead of, as Sum- 
ner usually does, stressing and exemplifying the great over-all 
inertia. On the practical plane we should make not only the negative 


Myrdal, op. at, pp io5z-io53. 
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inference that a plan for Mict.il change shoiiUl expect tii be tmie- 
conuuuing ami to iiieei strong resistant e, hut also the positive in- 
ference that It has to thiect its atratk on leiraui pomts where the 
mores arc weakest and where jicople aic alceajy beginning to ijues- 
tion them (or have a dividesl conscience with respect to them) We 
should also infer that it should not attack them directly hiir should 
create situaiunis where the people themselves will strain the mores. 
Similarly, if we recogiii/c the tremendous force of cert, on processes 
and sequences we might, with a dytiamic value premise, deduce that 
strategy deniamls a rcihrcetron tir stoppage of |)roctsses w'liich con- 
tain within themselves a iimtis e power m a certain threction, ami an 
effort a^amst imlivuliials coining to ‘‘adpist" themselves to the proc- 
esses. Finally, a recognition tif the sweep of social trends ami of the 
basic role of invention ami economic sirganuaiion in social causa- 
tion, coupled with a ilynanuc instead of a static valuation, would 
lead one to facilitate the perfection and adoption of those inventions 
which have tlic greatest promise of moving society m a desired 
direction and to .seek socinl inventions that would nuidify ccononuc 
ofgam/ation and the effects of mechanical inveiititins. 

Myrdal has made an cxcdlcnr c.i.sc for a “dynamic value prem- 
ise” and gives many practical hints for the .stiidcm- of dcliiier.ate 
social change, aiiumg them directing one's atciu k at points where 
the mores aic weak, leiliicciing or stopping procevses ilnir give 
negative diicction, and giving .iitcnrion to .social invention, i.et 
us now turn to the factui of human motivations and attempt to 
apply a dynamic value premise to the problem of unli/mg and 
strengthening or icdirctting the nuitivaiions found in partici- 
pants in the piticess of change. 
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Human Motivations as a Factor in Change 

One hot summer day, back during the “depression,” a W P A. 
worker leaned on his shovel for an instant, wiped his sweating 
brow, and inquired of the foreman, “Say, how deep are we 
going to make this ditch?” 

“I’ll take care of that,” snapped the boss “You go ahead 
and dig.” 

This episode reveals the lack of simple conitesy and regard for 
personal feelings that is all too common in human relationships 
in a highly competitive society like ours It also shows abysmal 
ignorance of the true souice of human energy For too long em- 
ployees m business and industry, government and schools have 
been told just to “go ahead and dig ” Then manageis or bosses 
or leaders frequently have failed to capitalize on the energy that 
IS generated by even the sketchiest acquaintance with the size 
and nature of the enterprise in which workers aie engaged 

It is certain that great stores of human energy are now being 
dissipated or are immobilized because of the character of the 
motivations upon which people operate In this connection, 
Arnold ^ makes the interesting proposition that “tiredness is as 
often the result of doubting the worth-whileness of what we are 
doing as it is of too much work ” 

If it IS true that stiong motivations are a fundamental souice 
of energy, they should be studied as a crucial factor m the proc- 
ess of directed social change, for effective participation in such 
a piocess requires the expenditure of a good deal of energy As 
someone once said, “What we need to know about human beings 

1 Dwight L Arnold, “Social Studies Evaluation in the Intermediate 
Grades,’’ Scc/fid Education, Vol VII, Mar, 1943, pp, 117-izo 

3 * 
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is what makes them bunt.'" What K the nature t»f the mruivatinm 
that drive people 011 to the st.u«c of aeet»inph>.hnicnt3 

The motivations of people ate complcv and !u>th affeer and 
result from group pioccsves. Chudticr Murplty sees two psycho- 
logical obstacles to a “determined morale'* fsucli as svmiUI he a 
necessary condition of strong, well directed tnotivatmns). The 
first obstacle is apathy, the second a “liardy skcpdcism, a disillu- 
sioned defeatism which, though vety diHcicnt from apathy* 
works much to the same end.*' Murphy * iieci.tres that see know 
little about methods of dealing w’lth these two very dilfeicnl 
sources of difliculry, although he adds that “we e.in proliaidy 
cope w'lth apathy with relatively little troulde.” A morale pro- 
gram aimed against intelligent, honest, and profound skepticism 
IS anothci matter, Alurphy hcltcvcs. T'hc skeptic has much 
ground for doubting iliac man can affect the course of social 
change to a significant degree. 

The following analysis of the problem of .strengthening or 
redirecting human motivations is designed to suggest ptivsililc 
ways of dealing both w'ith the apathetic and with rhe skeptical. 
The analysis puts emphasis on ilircc phases of the prohlcm: ( i) 
the role of values; (i) uuliAation of the factor of dissatisfaction; 
and (3) the role of gcul-S. 

Tnr, k6le of vai,uf„s 

In Chapter 11 mention was made of the concern of .some per- 
sons lest a process that give.s no thought to values be employed in 
effecting social change At that point the position was taken that 
any adequate conception of process muse provide for considera- 
tion of both means and ends. Not only must means and ends be 
mutually compatible, but the differences of value in various 
means-ends continuums must be rccogni'/ed. The desirable sit- 
uation, from the standpoint of deliberate social change, is that 
of groups and individuals operating upon the highest possible 
value level. 

2 Gardner Mumhy in Goodwin Watson, Ed., Ctwlim Morale (New 
York, Reyna! & Ilicclicock, 1941), pp 410-411. 
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Before discussing what arc appropriate values foi the citizens 
of a demociatic society, it may be well to claiify the way m 
which values opeiate in human affairs Dewey has painted an 
illuminating woid picture to make distinctions among com- 
monly used teims He refers to the tded as a “comment by the 
emotions.” He looks upon this ideal as a “sense of an indefinite 
context of consequences." It is fiom this context that the aim is 
selected, but the sense of a wider context “cnteis into the present 
meaning of activity,” Continuing, Dewey makes this distinction 
between the atm or end and the value-base or ideal: ® 

The “end” is the figured pattern at the center of the field through 
which runs the axis of conduct About this central figuration ex- 
tends infinitely a supporting background m a vague whole, unde- 
fined and undiscriminated At most, intelligence but throws a spot- 
light on that little part of the whole which marks out the axis of 
movement. Even if the light is flickering and the illuminated por- 
tion stands forth only dimly from the shadowy background, it 
suffices if we are shown the way to move To the rest of the con- 
sequences, collateral and remote, corresponds a background of 
feeling, of diffused emotion This forms the stuff of the “ideal ” 

Much as people may delude themselves into thinking that all 
choice is a matter of sharp, clean-cut decisions taking place in a 
floodlighted arena, values and aims or goals probably opeiate in 
much the way Dewey describes. Values, we may conclude, 
show us the general “way to move.” 

Gaps Betaveen Professed Values and Operational Values 

Everyone operates at all times upon a set of values, some more 
clearly defined than others. In fact Americans are conditioned 
by their culture not only to accept but frequently to act upon 
certain common values, such as justice, brotherhood, love, gener- 
osity, public-mmdedness, the worth of human personality, and 
the method of intelligence We call all these things good, and we 
admire people who behave in accordance with them The diffi- 
culty comes in applying these and similar values under novel 
ciicumstances or in complex situations where consequences are 

“John Dewey, Human Nature and Conduct (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1922), p 262. 
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remote. ITtm, Anicik .ipa ucrc J»to iSI mftsrniftl t»f slr% f!nj» 
meats m other parts of the wotld ut ic .to arc of tfir too'-r 
quences of a lilown-up IjrjtJgc m \}a5ithi!r!,i, Rajwtsjsmf »4*. j 
brand-new experience, C,)ncc tnciS, it 3p|>ea!c«l to iwiiislc as a 
scheme chat was basically fair, htu a httlr snilnohwl rltwliwi 
appeared to each mdividtia! chsscler to f»c harmless a»wl psstirinl 
for one reason nr another. Aniciic-ins ssiSI donarr mofiry to 
starving Chinese and they will coiunhutc old rloi!iin|j for (he 
destitute people of I'.uropc, hut rhev nU|cct when Jti«t «hsap' 
pears from the butcher .shops Perhaps if is that they are iinwill - 
mg to sacrifice in order that RusMaris aiu! I Vcm lunen may Iwst 
meat, perhaps, on the other hand, they arc merely revealing sus- 
picion that a situation has been badly handled, th.ti ilic missing 
meat is going not to Europe but to the biack market. 

The purpose of this analysis is to show that the point at w hich 
attention is needed is in the matter of applying high-wmndsng 
words and phrases to innumerable practical situations. Hits will 
mean finding concrete answers in concrete iust.itKi.s covcicd l>y 
such general questions as the following: 

Where does justice lie when projicrty values conHict w ith hu" 
man values? 

Does brotherhood c.xtcnd to persoas of another ethnic group or 

Does love extend to the enemy who tortures^ 

Shall generosity be carried to the point of low'cring one's own 
.standard of living if that is the only me.ans of raising the IiviriB 
standards of others? 

Will pubhe-mindedness go so far as to make men serve the gov- 
ernment that is paying a dollar a year for their services rather 
than preferring the interests of the company which is keening 
them on its payroll? 

Is there worth in the personality even of those in the "lower- 
lower” class? 

It will do no particular good to educate people to give respect- 
able answers to those questions as stated. The test conies when 
Individual A or Group B is called upon to make a judgment and 
act in a specific instance Is that judgment and Is that action con- 
sistent with the democratic ideology to which most people in 
this country subscribe? 
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Helping Persons to Improve Thar Values 

The question remaining is, “I low can persons be helped to 
improve their values^" A due to the anssvci to this question may 
be found m a consideration of how values originate. 

Dewey * says that value arose as a separate problem “when 
teleological considerations were clinunaietl fiom one natural sci- 
ence after another and finally from the .sciences of physiology 
and biology.” This led the way to the c.xpeiimentalist position 
that values come out of experience and arc tested and revised in 
experience. The contrast with the older view is well drawn by 
Childs: “ 

It [experimentallsm] contends that it is not tradition and precedent, 
but the movement of experience responding to changing conditions 
and expanding bodies of knowledge which should contribute the 
ultimate criteria of both truth and value. 

Individuals can agree on such an origin for the values of the 
human race and still be of different opinions regarding the way 
in which the values of given individuals and groups are im- 
proved. Some advocate that the first step in a cooperative enter- 
prise should be agreement upon common values. 

The desirability of common values is appaicnt. They tend to 
unify a group and facilitate adoption of common goals and 
agreement upon methods of achieving them. In a democracy any 
group beginning to work together can and should agree fairly 
readily on such general values as those named earlier in this 
discussion. But, as can be readily understood from the fore- 
going paragraphs, it has proved rather wasteful to spend much 
time verbalizing about such values in advance of experience 
with them as they operate in actual situations 
The suggestion that it is fruitless to verbalize with regard to 
values at any length in early stages of group process is not meant 

* John Dewey, "Theory of Valuation," Intermttonal Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science (Chicago, Uiuversity of Chicago Press, 1939), Vol II, 
No 4, p 3. 

® John L Childs, “Experimentalism and Education,” Teachers College 
Record, Vol, XLIV, May, 1943, p 540 
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as a denial of the fact chat ir i«; hcttcr for a groiji* m «1 hc fo-irsitr 
rather than injustice, love rather than hate, hrotlicrhfwhl raihcr 
than intolerance, generosity rather than grecsi. It is* rattwr to say 
that only as such values are put to worl, can their full meanmgs 
be seen. 

From the standpoint of process it would seem dcsirahtc that 
groups attempt to ai rive at common values less hy mtrflcrtiMl 
discussion before launching an enterprise and more by under- 
going together many experiences involving vahiatinn thrmiglt- 
out the process. Only as values arc lived will they come to have 
real and deep meaning to those who hold them. Only as they 
come to be deeply held can values exert a strong motivating 
force and genuinely influence the direction of clTorts. If v.du« 
are deemed important enough, they will prompt the Jioldcrs to 
search for ways of realizing them. In fact, Dewey makes tlm the 
measure of values; “ 

In empirical fact, the measure of the value a jHirson attaches to a 
given end is not what he says about its prcciousncKt hue the care he 
devotes to obtaiouig and using the meam without which it cannot 
be obtained. 

From what has been said regarding the rdle of value in direct- 
ing social change, it would appear chat the problem is rather 
more than one of agreement upon values, important as it is chat 
cooperating groups have many thing,s in common. The difficult 
task comes as the group tries to articulate its values in operational 
terms This is an indispensable part of any process of change 
that would guarantee results compatible with democracy. 1 here 
must be provision, iinthm the process itself, for continuous clari- 
fication, appraisal, and revision of values. Because of the fact that 
means and ends are inextricably interwoven, the very choice of 
process depends upon values held. 

Values — Their Imphcattons for Curriculum Change 

It has been observed that values are relatively useless as long 
as they remain veibal abstractions and that, therefore, rime spent 
in early stages of group process on improving verbalization of 
» Dewey, “Theory of Valuation," p. 17. 
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% »!«« ft W. I \ «. il,c jnci filing pvttcm of cun 

uhnn iksngc » ilcM:rs1if‘4l in t.hjtptcr I i<* !>a*.cd upon exactly 
llw fi|%|M»ife »wn«|«jnn. Manv nhwil adituntstrainR believe it 
wtrajry that «th I'nmn hrpin its %vt»rk ait the curriculum by 
forroithfjng a |>hil«M»phj. *4 eduiaimn, a prnccvx which they 
l«A upsn is r«|«nmg anywhere frant ane w two years, 'Wit- 
ness ili« f«1}r«vmg ewerpj-s frmn adsninwracnn.' accounts of 
their cnrrsciilwm puigranis aji they apjtcarcd in an educational 
pcrindlicrf recently. 

'Hte repart from Sclnxd A wys in part: 

11te wperinrendent, dccltrmg w-luwh needed a fundamental 
edtJatMinsl philwwiphy, appamted a caniinittcc of fourteen m the 
ftU of 194-, who spent the school year preparing the twsenty "Pur- 
pose® of Edocation m the «— -» Euhhe hciiwik," 

In School B a general rcprcjicntativc coinniitcce was appointed 
to 

reduce to writing statements of educational philosophy. The state- 
ments as see down by this committee were referred to all teachers in 
the system for criticism and suggestions for revision. .A.fter many 
revisions the statements were approved and adopted as a basis for 
directing their curriculum efforts. 

School C, just beginning a long-time program announces: 

Two years will be devoted to the study of basic pliikisophy at elc- 
school, senior high school, and junior college 

The approach that is common to the.se three illustrations vio- 
lates the principle that excessive verbalization of values should 
be avoided. It disregards the fact that mere adoption of a philos- 
ophy or set of values by a group does not necessarily change the 
individual s operating values even if each individual has a more 
irect and active part m the process chan is indicated for the 
teachers mentioned above. It ignores the fact that again and 
again agreements as to philosophy, made in advance at great 
cost of time and pauence, have broken under the impact of 
practical considerations in an actual situation. If a process is to 
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contribute to security* growth, and accuniphshincnT, it \\ ill not 
force individuals to ,S(|uandcr precious time for rcMilts of kiw 
endurance value. 

Function of General Ao^recmetits. As indicated earlier it may 
be dcsiiablc to spend a brief period rcacliing some general agree- 
ments on values a.s a basis for continuing acts of valuation as 
group work proceeds. If a group of teachers (not just their prin- 
cipal) so desire, each one might write our a statement of his own 
philosophy, from which a composite one could be worded. One 
such composite philosophy, developed in Ovid, Michig.an, con- 
tained six beliefs expressed in less than one liundrcd and fifty 
words The beliefs covered such things as cooperation between 
pupils and teachers and betsveen home, school, and community, 
the purpose of education, the need for cenceiing the program 
around the child, the need for teaching respect for democracy. 
The final belief was chat “education should never be considered 
as finished either for the teacher or the pupil,” '' 

Even with thus commendable start, the Ovid teachers will have 
to make numeious value judgments with respect to the working 
of each one of their beliefs Further elaboration at the time when 
they were writing down their philosophy would not have saved 
them from watching their belief about a child-centered program, 
for example, undergo frequent challenge and illumination as in- 
stitutional habits and traditions come into conflict with the in- 
terests and needs of numbers of children. 

The strategy called for has already been implied Begin with a 
tentative statement of values held, if so desired, or omit such a 
step entirely. But, by all means, seek constantly to make values 
explicit. As conflict situations arise, learn the reasons for dis- 
agreement and seek for group agreement on some phase of the 
mattei at least Avoid making decisions of the either-or variety. 
Learn the technique of finding where on a scale between A and 
B the group is willing to place itself at a given time on a given 
issue. Then point up any agreements reached Make the group 
feel that unity is growing This advice is equally applicable to 

’’ Carl L Stiong and Staff, “A School System Goes Democratic,” The 
Clearmg House, Vol, XVIII, Sept, 1943, p 14 
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groups of professional educators and to community adults and 
learners. 


UTILIZATION OF DISSATISFACTION 

Much more promising in most cases than philosophizing as a 
way of securing initial interest in deliberate social change is 
capitalizing upon dissatisfaction. Men do not change their social 
arrangements so long as they arc perfectly satisfied with them. 
Dissatisfaction with existing conditions seems to be a prerequisite 
for intentional change Now it is easy to see that the present 
period is one in which the sovrces of dissatisfaction aie not lack- 
ing. lVIalad|ustinents in our culture are numerous, varied, and 
on the increase Yet, it is not a simple matter to make dissatisfac- 
tion function actively as a motivating force m our complex mod- 
ern society Dissatisfaction may be present in greater or lesser 
amounts in different social groups or in different individuals 
within the same group. The quality of the dissatisfaction, that is 
the degree of urgency associated with a possible change, will 
also vary greatly from person to person and group to group. At 
various times and m relation to vaiious pioblems different indi- 
viduals and groups may be arranged on a scale stretching all the 
way Irom a tendency to be controlled by tradition, habit, in- 
ertia, social pressure, fear of and hostility to innovation to a 
tendency to become bored and discontented with the old and 
curious about innovation 

Even this picture represents an oversimplification, for the 
motives of those who cling to the old are decidedly mixed. 
Sumner has made a useful distinction between the conservatism 
of the aristocracies and that of the “masses”: ® 

We must not be misled by the conservatism of castes and aristoc- 
racies, who resist change of customs and institutions by virtue of 
which they hold social power The conservatism of the masses is of 
a different kind It is due to inertia Change would make new effort 
necessary to win routine and habit. It is therefore irksome 


® W G. Sumner, Folkways (Boston, Ginn and Company, 1906) , p 45. 
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In utilizing dissatKf^ctinti a fatSHr tn int; i fiifjpe thr 

student of society must lorti tt* t!ra! sssilt thne H»*» npr* «f 
conservatism, the t(«i'wn''aiism of those ss«h a stake m iwcscnl 
arrangements and the conscrvatwin <»f those ss h«» do not »Bfi 10 
be bothered with change. 'I hen, too, the M.ak* seem* n«t ki 
provide a place for nur honest skeptic, who rralirf'eis full « cl! rtic 
undesirability of present arrangensents Init ss-Jio has no confi* 
deuce that change for the better is likely to come ahour. 

Neverchelciss, what Lynd calls a “genera! emotional rcrcpfiw- 
ity to change” is closely related to the extent and imemicy of 
dissatisfaction present in the population. The problem w piitly 
one of helping people to arrive at a "comnitm definition of the 
situation” through analy.sis of conditions and making esplicit the 
nialad]ustmcins involved. In the ease tif the more apathetic per™ 
sons, much new information and many new experiences udt he 
necessary if they are to hcctnne actively dissatisfied. It svill he a 
matter largely of converting a vague sense tif discomfort and 
unrest into strong convictions that certain specific ills should he 
attacked. 

Mary P. Follett believed there was really no such thing as the 
apathy of the average citizen of which people talk. “Iwery man 
has Ais interests," she wrote; “at those points liLs attention can he 
enlisted ” ” 

In the ease of those who cling to established ways because 
they are the only security they have for maintaining the social 
power they have accpiircd there is involved the delicate cask of 
helping them to become dissatisfied with their present definition 
of self-interest. As for the skeptical, dissatisfaction i.s already 
present but will not operate as a positive force unless there is 
some assurance of success in reducing cultural maladjustment. 

Fortunately for human progress, there is a fourth group of 
persons in whom already exist dissatisfactions of such nature 
that they are ready to be utilized at once as motlvadon.s toward 
action, other conditions being favorable. This group can be 
counted on as a nucleus for hastening the process of change. 

" Mary P, Follett, Creative Experience (New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co, r9Z4), p J 30 , 
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Dissatisfaction— ImpUcations for Curriculum Change 

As with attitudes toward social change in gcneial, emotions 
with regard to curriculum change are mixed The wise adminis- 
trator will study the teachers, Icarncis, and community adults 
with whom he is in direct contact and will attempt to determine 
in what stage of readiness for change they ate He will likely 
find two rough groupings at first-— those who aie rather dis- 
satisfied with the present school curriculum and those who are 
apparently rather complacent about it. It will soon be apparent 
that both of these groups may be subdivided. 

Far sons Dissatisfied and Willing to Work for Change. Among 
the dissatisfied arc those who are so convinced of the impera- 
tive need for curriculum revision that they are willing to make 
rather drastic changes over a short period of time. Toward 
this group the administrator has two responsibilities First, he 
should determine who are the members of this group and should 
learn as much as possible concerning their reasons for desiring 
change and the nature of the changes they would like to see 
brought about These persons can furnish valuable support in 
the initial stages of a program of curriculum development. Sec- 
ond, he must help such individuals to recognize differences in 
toleration of change and thus secure undci standing and patience 
with a process that may be somewhat slower than they would 
hke He should be extremely careful, however, not to use these 
human differences as an excuse for a do-nothing policy. He has 
a responsibility for hastening the process all he can. 

Persons Dissatisfied but Skeptical. The second subdivision of 
dissatisfied persons contains those who show no great interest in 
participating in curriculum improvement because previous ex- 
perience has rendered them skeptical of the pioductiveness of 
energy expended in that direction Perhaps, if they are teachers, 
they have taken part in earlier curiiculum programs that failed 
to produce satisfying results. Perhaps, if they are learners or 
community adults, they have received only rebuffs on any 
occasion when they offered a suggestion with regard to the 
school program. 
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It is not surprising that parent and readier and student groups 
should contain a gnnilly nutiihei of skeptics A great many ad- 
niinistratois have liccninc aide to use the “Iinish-ofT” ccchnK|iie 
with rcinaikablc finesse uhencser proposals for change have 
come from any t>f titc gtoups niLiUHined. Bui even in the eases 
whete adminisliaiois have shov n an interest in change by inau- 
gurating cuniculuni prngianis, the piocess employed has often 
been so inept and so tomtary to principles of social psychology 
that the program lias defeated its nun purpose in the long run. 

Toward the skeptical, one responsibility of administrators Is, 
again, to learn who the skeptics are, for they' leprcscnt a poten- 
tially powerful force for change if once they can be convinced 
that the cinnculum can actually be inipiovcd through coopera- 
tive effort. The administrator should alsti study their cspeiicnces 
with curriculum development in ordei to avoid repeating mis- 
takes made in the past. Finally^ tlic administrator should demon- 
sttate that he w elcomes their suggestions for change and then 
help in bringing it about. 

Pei sons Sati^lU'd 'li'ith Thhiy,s as They Arc. As we ciun to the 
complacent group wlui eshibit no major dissatisfaction w’lch 
things as they aie in schnids, our subdivismns prove to contain, 
fiist, those with a vested intcicsi in nuintainiiig the status quo as 
far as ciuricuhim goes. Koi example, department heads, special 
supcrvisoi.s, and teachers who have specialised in .some school 
subject sec that if changes are made in the organi/anon of the 
curticuluin, they may have to make a difHcuIt vocational read- 
justment. Patents whfisc childicn seem destined for college 
usually desire a high school with a good academic standing and 
view many changes jiroposed for the mmlcrn higli school as a 
threat to their own cluldrcn’s best inteiests as they' see them. 

A second subdivision of the satisfied group contains’ the per- 
sons wlio are naive with regard to social realities and unin- 
formed about piinciplcs’ of human development. These individ- 
uals live in a sheltered w'orld and are functionally ignorant both 
of the extent to which maladjustment m our culture is mount- 
ing and of die increasing ineffectiveness of the traditional cur- 
liculum. 
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Like all otheis, persons m the satisfied group should be studied 
to determine their present motivations Then, somehow, they 
must be helped to acquire ever stronger convictions as to the 
need for changes in the schools When they have arrived at that 
state of dissatisfaction, fear of personal inconvenience will al- 
ready have been greatly reduced. Growth m socialization will 
have occurred as self-inteiest has become more identified with 
group interest. 

Various means may be employed to carry on the study here 
advocated as a basis for planning experiences that will awaken 
and mobilize individuals. Questionnaires, interviews, and ob- 
servations of behavior in different situations all are valuable 
techniques if coriectly used. If teachers are invited to show in 
some way the changes they would like to see made in the school, 
a rough indication of the amount and natuie and location of dis- 
satisfaction may be secured This may or may not be a wise 
step to take with community adults and learners at a given 
stage in their experience with directing change But certain it 
is that these persons will not have come into full partnership 
in the process of curriculum change until they have regular- 
ized opportunities to register dissatisfaction 

Methods of Arousmg Dtssatisf action. There seem to be three 
worth-while methods for helping people to begin to see need 
for curriculum change One promising appioach is thiough a 
study of the social scene Theie is much evidence that both 
reacheis and administrators aie in need of such study on a con- 
tinuing basis If the study also engages the attention of com- 
munity adults and learners, it will be that much more effective 
in stimulating interest in curriculum change on the part of all 
who must be sympathetic with change in order for that change 
to be Its most effective 

Now study of the nature of society may be as i emote and 

While waiting for teachers, students, and community adults to come 
to the point wheie they feel free to raise questions and make suggestions 
Without fear of reprisal, the suggestion box as used in industry might be 
tried, Ultimately participation on a lugher level is, of course, greatly 
to be preferred 
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abstract as the f()iitnil.uifm of philosophy to which oliiection 
was raised earlier In that case, it will he nioic .uadcinic than 
motivating. Rather, people shoiihl apjiro.ich coinnninity stiidv 
as amateurs, not sociologists I he study should he hegiin on 
a familiar and meaningful les'cl. In othet svnids. soci.il phcnniii- 
eiia should he observed .md d.it.i g.itheicd in the local cotnimi- 
nity. In that cvenc cm riruluin iniplifations of the findings should 
be so obvious that they w ill furnish strong drives for cuVnculuni 
change. 

A good e.vainplc of appro.iching airnculnm cliani'e thtout'h 
attack on ptuhlcms capalile of lot.i! study and miptovcnicur'is 
the Cithens' Facr-Finding .Movement of Cicori*ia. started in 
1937“ In this study many citi/ens woikcd to'gciher to dis- 
cover facts aliout coiidinons of life in the vaiious localities in 
their state. Some of the results h.td .1 higlicr yield th.ui others 
m implications for the sclmol turntuluiu. For example, nutri- 
tion needs led to activities to imptovc eating hahits. the men- 
ace of hookworm led to the glow mg of vcgei.ildcs and eventu- 
ally to home .ind stluiol hc.umlu-.uion On the oilur hand, 
need for dental corrections, though gieat, ptuvided only a 
small role for teachers. 

This piojccr, which has had a real eirett on the ctirru uhmi 
of the Cleorgia .schools, illusti ucs the value of studs imi the 
\ thr iiiglt studs mg local manifestations 
of those needs. It is desirable for all coiiccuied to aclucve an 
increasingly broad soci.il point of s itss“, but, in ihc besiinmng, 
groups .should be encour.sgcd to lind .in eass [dace to t.ikt hold 
of theprolilem of improving our v.isilv co'mpljcaied socid or- 
der. In other woids, the uncovering of a sot id (iroblem h.iscd 
in the local eoninumity is more hkds- to tic.ue diss.uisf.iction 
and desire for change than considcMtion of some icmutc pioh- 
lem 


A second promising approach to t-urnculum change is to en~ 

uSce Charks F Frail «ui C I.t.'.hc rriohsmii. l-er I'JtuMimi rtt 
Service (Uadiinmtm, IH „ Aii.rraan (‘miiini on i.!,nr!Mn. i.ojh i>. 
389. See ako I.iil,-ton c:..!|jrr, •'f'loreisC Fa* i t Hxlii'i; M.Hrn.rm t»f 
Georgia, I he I.Jtaerwn.il Ku urj, \*til. XXI, Apr , },p , 
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Courage study of human development. A better understanding 
of the learning process, of pimciplcs of mental hygiene, and 
of the nature of growth should in itself motivate much cur- 
riculum change. In the case of teachers it probably is better 
for study to begin at the local level With children whom they 
know. Generalizations and principles can emerge from such a 
study and carry fuller meaning as a result. 

In the case of tlie lay person, it may be desirable to depend 
more largely upon generalizations and principles in any group 
study of human development. Individual adults should then be 
helped to make application to the young people they know best. 

A third approach is to utilize some dissatisfaction felt by the 
persons associated with the school to motivate interest in group 
problem-solving Some persons object to this approach on the 
ground that it results in the expenditure of energy on insignifi- 
cant enterprises. Yet experience has shown that this is not an 
inevitable result. Many groups, who have had the benefit of 
skillful, evocative leadership have moved rapidly from their 
early “low” level of concern to consideiation of more basic 
sources of difficulty. Since some things are easier to change than 
others and since early success is important to high moiale, it 
seems wise to tackle the simpler problems first. 

Choice among the three methods of approach in utilizing 
dissatisfaction as a motivating factor in curriculum improve- 
ment will depend upon a number of circumstances. In some 
instances people need the satisfaction of moving on problems 
of real concern to them, minor as they may be In other situa- 
tions, where there has been a tendency to amplify petty critici- 
cisms into major issues, dissident factions may be united m work- 
ing toward some goal that is beyond and larger than the trifling 
irritations of the moment This matter is more fully developed 
in the paragraphs that follow, where we turn to the problem 
of helping groups to set adequate goals 

Cautions to Consider Two cautions are in order before we 
leave the matter of dissatisfaction It is one thing to help groups 
of cooperating individuals to identify problem areas and it is 
another to make a teacher or gioup of teachers feel inadequate 
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if a problem cannor be protbiccd immediately ymmmcS 
request. Much time has liecn uasrcfully expcmlcd ost prafdriiss 
“manufactured” to save the face nf individuals put m the cni” 
barrassing position of having to have a ‘‘prolikin." 

A second cavicion is that dissatisfaction should not he rc- 
gaidcd merely as a factor operating to furnish' initial riKitiva-* 
tion It should he iitih/cd at all stages of the process to keep 
crystallization from setting in. Groups slumkl he enctmraged 
to make use of valuable .solutions to problems only so long as 
they serve a useful purpose. 'ITie process of currittihim change 
should provide for periodic review and evaluation nf such solu- 
tions as well as regularized opportunities for e.s(preMion of dii»- 
satisfaction at any time by any participant in the process. 

THE r6lE of goals IN HOMAN MOTIVAHON.S 

We have so far in this chapter discussed the fact that if values 
have real and deep meaning, they arc significant motivating 
factors. Dissatisfaction was- seen as a motivating force of a 
slightly different type. When made c.xplicit, a dissatisfaction 
may be the spark that sets off the charge of stored energy. Bur 
It is not enough merely to be dissatisfied with what is. Unrest 
IS not likely to eventuate in action so long as men know no 
alternative to what they have. Therefore, closely related to 
dissatisfaction as a factor causing men to desire change is some 
goal or series of goals that promises if achieved to lead to a bet- 
ter state of affairs. The term goal is used here in a broad sense. 
It includes the compelling idea of whose power Urwick 
writes 

. . . change would be a far slower proce.ss than it is, were it not for 
the fact that many new ideas exercise a kind of hypnotic influence 
upon their originators and upon many of their followers. The origi- 
nators not only fall in love with the idea, but often become pos- 
sessed by it. 

It includes also vision of a better world, the prospect of which 
leads men to plan and work unceasingly. Some of the possibili- 

J Urwick, A Philosophy of Social Progress (London, Mediuen 
and Company, Ltd., 1920), pp. 113-114 
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ties that men see in the years that he ahead are that increasingly 
human rights may take precedence over corporate property 
rights, that we may some day plan production in terms of con- 
sumption instead of trying to consume in terms of what people 
want to produce, that international good-will may become 
dominant, that social security may become a reality The word 
goal IS also considered in this discussion to be synonymous with 
purpose, aim, objective, 01 end It can be applied equally to the 
vague and general or to the specific 

The very fact that goals can be of so many sorts shows that 
goal-setung is a complex activity In order to play their proper 
rdle in motivating for social change, the goals toward which 
any given group of persons is working should possess certain 
chai acteristics 

1 The goals should be set by the group for itself 

z Goals should liberate, not limit, the efforts of individuals and 
groups 

3, There is need for both specific and general goals, immediate 
and remote goals, 

4 Goals should be flexibly held. 

Goals Should Be Set by the Group for Itself 

The position that goals should be set by the group for itself 
has so much support fiom psychology, both educational and 
social, that it seems unnecessary to elaborate it here to any great 
extent 

Mannheim links the idea of self-set goals to freedom in an 
interesting fashion" 

13 See the following references for reports of experiments revealing that 
production is increased when groups in industry set their own goals 
Kurt Lewin, Cimlim Morale, p 61 A report of an experiment by Mor- 
row carried on with two groups of sewing machine workers in a rural 
area in the South Goodwin Watson, “The Surprising Discovery of 
Morale," Progressive Education, Vol XIX, Jan , ip^z, pp 33-41 An 
mterpretation of implications for education of the results of an experi- 
ment conducted by the Western Electric Company, Hawthorne Works. 
Chicago 

Karl Mannheim, Man and Society in an Age of Reconstruction (New 
York, Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940), p. 373 
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Apart from fiecdorn to decide one’s own destiny and dispose of 
one’s own property, ficedoin will depend on the influence one is 
able to exert in detcrniinmg the aims svhieh are to lie reah/xd by 
collective action 

It IS well estafilishcd, then, that the motivational value of self- 
set goals IS infinitely gi eater than that of externally imposed 
goals’. Groups do have the obligation, however, to learn to 
place their aspiration level at the highest possible point consider- 
ing their own powers, for the need for rapid social progress is 
gicat indeed. 

Self-Set Goals — lml)Ucauons for Ctirrlctilnw Change 

Many adminisnators reveal lack of faith in the effectiveness 
of group process for setting adcipatc goals As we have alieady 
observed, they fear that groups will he everlastingly concerned 
with insignificant problems and their short-range implications 
if they aie cncouiaged to set their own goals, especially if they 
are allowed to do so before going through a long pioccss of 
aiiivmg at common values. It is this reasoning that lies behind 
the aims-and-oh)eciives appioach to curiiculum development 
that has been so picvalent in this country. Ihc standard mode 
is fin the long process of formulating a philosophy' of educa- 
tion to he followed by the outlining of a laigc number of gen- 
eral anti specific oh)ectivcs iluit .seem to be in keeping with 
the philosophy agreed upon 

This approach violates the princijile that a group should set 
its own goals. It might appeal that, under the procedure in 
question, selected rcadieis at least weie helping to set the goals 
towarti which they would strive. As a macicr of fact, those per- 
,sons have no part in making the piciiminary and basic decision 
as to whether or not k is profitable for a group to employ the 
standardized curriculum procediiics, which frct|iientlv involve 
spending one oi two yicars snuggling xvith alistraetions, argu- 
ing over the right wind for the right place, and coming out 
ultimately with a product tii.it is usually used piimaiily to ra- 
tionali/e existing elements of the cmntulum. Is it any' wonder 
that tcachcis, chinking (hat this and only this puicediuc rep- 
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resents cooperative curriculum-making, prefer to be allowed to 
stay in their classiooms to teach or to plan for the next day^ 

We pass over the fact that the usual procedure is to give only 
representative teachers the opportunity to participate in the 
formulation of aims and objectives that are to form the basis 
of a course of study for all to foUow, and that learners and 
community adults seldom have a part in the process If assist- 
ing with the formulation of philosophy, aims, and objectives 
in the standard manner is the highest type of participation m 
cmriculum development that can be conceived, perhaps it is 
just as well that more persons have not been subjected to it 
Those who have tried to follow the principle that the group 
should set its own goals report success with the procedure. 
Hollmgshead relates the way in which he learned his lesson.^® 
He tried first to interest a group of teachers in developing a 
common philosophy of education. After a couple of years of 
rather futile effort, this school principal stumbled onto the fact 
that teacher interest was readily engaged when the teachers 
began to attack the comparatively simple problem of how ele- 
mentary-school children should be dismissed This problem 
soon proved to be more complicated than it appeared on the 
surface, and before long teachers were engaged in discussion 
of the differing philosophies of education lying back of vari- 
ous dismissal procedures As this study led on to other matters, 
the group was finally well launched on a constructive, continu- 
ous program of curriculum impiovement.“ 

How Growth Occurs. This illustrates the fact that growth 
comes not as persons work on problems that seem significant 
only to the status leader, but as they, while taking care of the 
problems that appear significant to them, leain increasingly to 

Arthur D Hollmgshead, Outdance tn Demo crattc Living (New York, 
D Appleton-Century Company, Inc, 1941), pp 6-9 
1-° For a delightful account of the adventmes of a mythical school ad- 
minisuator as he fumbled for ways of interesting his teachers in the 
problem of curriculum change, read the story of Joe Brown in the intro- 
duction to Leadership at W ork, Fifteenth Yearbook of the Department of 
Supervisors and Directors of Instruction (Washington, D C , National 
Education Association, 194J) 
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push their study l)nck to more fiimlaiiicntal sources 
Not all groups will need or want to begin with small, spctufic 
problems. Their choice of problem upon which to work 
depend upon their c,xperience with group goal-.serting. If 
principle that goals should be self-set is followed, the schoo 
administrator can he relatively certain that the group )S bong 
allowed to start where its nicnilicis arc and not where he, or 
someone else, might think they should he. 

This does not mean that the status leader docs not have large 
responsibility Ills function is to help the group to take up ex- 
plicit problems which he can see are of such immediate concern 
and potential import that to attack them will increase the se- 
curity and sense of satisfaction of the group. Freipicnily le is 
out of the behavior of the individuals whom he is responsible for 
knowing well that the school administrator will get his clues as 
to appropriate problems for attack. But the formulation and ac- 
ceptance of the problem must be the produce of group thought', 
otherwise there will be no check on faulty judgments w'hlch, 
considering the unpredictable nature of the data in matters ot 
human relationships, any status leader can easily make, 

The chief values of providing for group goal-setting seem 
to be that (i) the problems chosen for attack will be paced to 
the readiness of the group and thus will have greater motivat- 
ing value and (2) the problems will be less likely to be limited 
to abstract and stereotyped classifications. This latter statement 
IS particularly true if the choice lies between goals set by tke 
faculty of one school and goals set by the cential staff of a city 
system 


Goals Should Liberate, Not Limit, Groztps 

The position that goals should not place needless limitations 
upon people is of extreme importance Taba pleads for predic- 
tions (goals) that liberate and do not limit 

The essence of good life includes its unpredictability and its for- 
wardness, the newness of its patterns and the individuality or 

Hilda Taba, Dynamics of Education (New York, Harcourt, Brace 
and Company, 1932), p 107. 
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uniqueness of its relations . . . this does not mean that one should 
not foresee human conduct at all It only means that predictions 
should be made in terms of libeiation and of piogress and not in 
terms of limitations It means that both the prediction and the con- 
trol should be alert to the appearance of new possibilities It also 
means that the attempt to control should cover general directions, 
not fine exact outcomes The absence of exact prediction and strict 
control does not abandon human affairs to blind chance, or imply 
lack of all management and conscious direction The very integra- 
tion which produces change also produces the patterns of that 
change 

Margaret Mead recommends goals that do not place ceilings 
on human endeavors 

We can have no clear vision of a final form which we want society 
to take, for the minute that we have such a vision we begin to edu- 
cate, cajole, force people, identified living human beings, to fit into 
the pattern which we have conceived as good for them . , If we 
turn our attention towards processes, towards directions, and away 
from fixed plans into winch we attempt to fit living human beings, 
we deal immediately with an open-ended system, a system in which 
we cannot know what the outcome will be . . 

This "open-ended system,” this “lack of a clear vision of a 
final form which we want society to take” is a source of anxiety 
to persons who have always found their security in the precise, 
the definite, the well-outlined. It is difficult for them to accept 
the idea of working toward an end which no one can cleaily 
describe, even though the steps toward that end are being pro- 
gressively defined. Yet, according to Urwick, the latter process 
IS the way in wluch growth actually occurs 

It is one of the conditions of humanity’s growth to be always de- 
fining and re-defining the good at which it aims, always giving new 
content to its vague conception of a better social state 

One of the best ways of demonstrating the superiority of 
open-ended goals is to examine what has happened to a few 

18 Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York, William 
Morrow and Company, Inc, copyright 194a by Margaret Mead), pp. 
187-190 By permission of the Company 

18 Urwick, op cit , p 1(5 
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of the fixed limits set by people m the pnst. Consider, for ex- 
ample, how ridiculous appeals to us now Webster’s ob)ectiorv 
to incorporating the Oregon region under the Constitution. 
“Why,” sard he, “a Congiessnian's term would expire before 
he could reach the Capital!” 

In 1934 the Broolcings Institute issued a statement to the ef- 
fect that a 19 per cent increase in production was all that re- 
sources in this country would allow. I'cn years later produc- 
tion had tripled 

No one knows the ultimate lengths to which the human race 
can go. Deliberate social change will be hampered as long as 
people attempt to free 7 e arrangeirrents at the poinr where they 
believe perfection has been or can be attained. Human beings 
should be given the artist’s freedom to ‘‘dc,sign in materials," 
to discover through experimentation what may be achieved 
rather than to be limited by someone’s notions. 

Liberating Goals — Intplicaitons for Curriculum Change 

Perhaps the most limiting of all goals in a school system is 
the end so frequently desired by the central staff, namely that 
curriculum change shall proceed at the same rate m all the 
schools in the system. The aims-and-objcctivcs approach to 
curriculum-building, the issuance of detailed courses of study, 
the use of administrative fiat to effect a change in the curricu- 
lum, the adoption of textbooks and selection of other instruc- 
tional materials m a central office — all these practices are com- 
mon in city school systems. They come out of lack of faith in 
the ability of teachers and principals to plan appiopriate ex- 
periences for learners in their own schools with the help of the 
adults most closely concerned and with the help of the learneis 
themselves As a result, many creative individuals are kept from 
reabzing their visions, while persons less ready for change are 
unduly hurried into new ways for which they are inadequately 
prepared. Both groups are thus prevented from doing their best 
work. 

The fact that the “aims-and-ob]ectives” curriculum is po.sited 
upon a merjhaqistic theory of learning imposes a further liini- 
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tation.®” The curriculum resolves itself into an attempt to real- 
ize a multitude of specific aims iti an additive fashion m the 
vain belief that broad general aims are thereby realized 

Defects tn Educational Objectives Thompson lists four de- 
fects which he finds in current lists of objectives in education 

I They lack comprehensiveness, they are too narrow in scope to 
include all the manifold aspects which properly belong to the 
field of education. 

2. They are often listed as abstractions which cannot be made the 
goal of any desirable activity. 

3 They lack dynamics, that is, their pursuit does not move men 
to action. No one desires them sufficiently to make any effort 
or sacrifice to attain them. 

4. They lack a clearcut organization so that one can distinguish 
among such levels as broad social objectives, concrete or spe- 
cific social objectives, teachers’ objectives, and pupils’ objec- 
tives 

Other examples of goals that limit are artificial grade stand- 
ards, reverence for the intelligence quotient as derived from 
tests in current use, the subjects considered standard in the cur- 
riculum, schedules based on ringing bells, sixteen units for 
graduation, emphasis on the measurables m teaching, long divi- 
sion in the fourth or fifth grade, fractions in grades five or six — 
hundreds of items could be hsted out of brief study of our in- 
stitutional habits 

Operating upon a Broad Principle A contrary approach is 
meeting with growing favor Here the concern is not with 
standardization and with even progress toward numberless fixed 
objectives. The system as a whole operates on some broad prin- 
ciple that is readily agreed to, such as democratic socialization 
or helping the young to leain to live the good life. The ac- 
ceptance of such a broad purpose does not close the matter of 

““For a detailed analysis of the relation between the "aims-and-objec- 
nves” approach and the mechanistic theory of learning see Holhs L Cas- 
well, “Practical Application of Mechanistic and Organismic Psychologies 
to Curiiculum Making,” Journal of Educational Research, Vol XXVIII, 
Sept , 1934, pp 16-14 

“1^ Merritt M Thompson, “Levels of Objectives in Education,” Harvard 
Educational Review, Vol XII, May, 1943, pp 196-211 
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values and goals in education; it opens the way for learning 
what they really may be. A broad cntl-goal helps to unify all 
the persons concerned with curriculum improvement and 
guides them in malting the many dccisitins that are necessary 
in the process of their cooperative activity. Ycr a goal of thrs 
nature is open-ended It does not impose unnecc'vsary limitations 
but lather requires constant icdcfinititm of the end-in-view and 
continuous evaluation of steps taken toward the goal. 

This newer approach makes no assumption that it is unim- 
portant that teachei-s and others concerned with the curriculum 
arrive at common values, that a common philosophy of educa- 
tion IS of small moment in group effectiveness m promoting 
curriculum change. Unless proposed changes can be checked 
against long-time values, they may be piecemeal and uncon- 
structive There is a growing belief, however, that common 
values, a common philosophy, emerge out of c.\peiienccs with 
coopeiative curriculum development and that all that can be ex- 
pected at the start is agreement on the general direction in 
which giowth lies. 

In line with this tendency to set up a unitary, controlling 
objective or goal for the curriculum, arc the nev^er practices 
with regard to development of curriculum materials. Prescrip- 
tive courses of study are incieasingly being supplanted by 
teaching aids of various kinds which are developed coopera- 
tively to fill needs teachers themselves see Other materials that 
guide but do not limit teachers are ciirnculum records which 
make available to others the results of experiences various teach- 
ers have had with learners; bulletins giving help with various 
processes, brief conclusions reached to date by groups of teach- 
ers with regard to different areas of the curriculum such as so- 
cial studies or language arts. Such mateiials aie suggestive; they 
broaden teachers’ horizons by opening up many new possibili- 
ties. In short, they liberate by widening the area of choice. 

Specific and General, Immediate and Kemote Goals 

We have been discussing so far the more remote type of 
goal that serves well to give the general sense of direction 
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which people need It is valuable to aspire toward such an end 
as full employment or an enduring peace or the multiplication 
of democratically socialized individuals. However, goals can 
be so remote that they fail to give proper guidance as people 
work along together Preoccupation with such goals, can, as 
Lewin observes,*® make it difficult to “give sufficient consid- 
eration to the actual structure of the present situation or to con- 
ceive realistically what step in the present world can be taken 
to achieve this end." 

Therefore, people need also concrete plans of action that 
suggest definite steps that may be taken in moving towaid the 
distant goal. They need a series of specific, short-time goals so 
that accomplishment can be experienced frequently But these 
goals must be viewed in relation to long-time values and goals. 
Otherwise they can limit vision and preclude intelligent action 
That IS why it is desirable to have a combination of specific and 
general goals, long-time and readily attainable short-range goals 
In the case of a complex orgamzation, the larger gioup may 
hold in common certain broad directional goals in the form 
of policies upon which the group plans to operate, leaving it 
to smaller action groups to determine the specific goals likely 
to contribute to the achievement of the larger ends desii ed All 
organization should provide for this division of labor in order 
to save the time of the laiger group 

Immediate and Remote Goals — Imphcations -for Curricu- 
lum Change 

The way in which a combination of immediate and remote 
goals may work has been iinphed in the earlier discussion in 
this chapter A group of persons concerned with the cuiriculum 
of a school agree on the broad objective toward which they 
will work. But this vaguely defined goal is not enough More 
specific projects will have to be discovered if groups and in- 
dividuals are to find rallying points for effort With all of its 
ramifications the problem of conservation alone offers countless 
challenges Housing needs of a community, need for economic 
Kurt Lewin, Civthan Morale, p 67 
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cooperation, need fnr recreational facilities for 3'ourh-"-3Sl these 
suggest that it i.s not difficult to discover really draiuaiic goals 
within any coniiminity. 

After these more specific hut still large projects have been 
undertaken, even more specific decisions are called for. A mul- 
titude of judgments must lie made from day to day, week to 
week, month to month, and ycai to year to dctcrnime what 
paiticular experiences have most promise of helping a particu- 
lar learner or gioup of learners to become more .soriah/cd or to 
come nearer to leading the good life. 'I'he characteristics of a 
democratically snciali'/ed person, the components of a good life 
must be defined in terms of operation in a given conummitv if 
cuniculum plans are to provide appropriate experiences for 
learners. 

Examples of decisions which may have to be made in a school 
are: 

I- Is learning to read the most important thing for Robert 
Brown lo do in this year of lus life? 

2. Is experience in vanou.s art.s cs.scntial for the good life? 

3. Will operating the school store be a more worth-while ex- 
perience for the seven-eight-nines or for the ninc-tcn-clevens 
in this school? 

4. Should only the best of the children’s thank-you letters be 
sent to the parent who showed slides to Miss White's group 
this morning^ 

5 Should every child be required to write a thank-you letter 
on this particular occasion? 

6 Shall music be credited for graduation on the same basis chat 
academic subjects are? 

7. In this particular classroom should a student or the teacher 
serve as a discussion leader today? 

8. How can the children in this school be helped to become 
more responsible? 

9. Does academic freedom entitle the teacher to promote racial 
intolerance or religious bigotry? 

10 Shall school time be released for religious education by vari- 
ous religious groups^ 

1 1 What is this community’s most pressing problem? 

12. Shall lunch be served daily to the children? How shall costs 
be met!’ 
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As such questions are met and as answers are obtained that 
satisfy the group at the time, a growing number of woikmg 
agreements is reached, agreements which give diiection to in- 
dividuals until new evidence leads to revision of decisions. The 
making of each decision has entailed weighing and harmonizing 
of values and thus represents advance toward values held in 
common This is a strategy of progressive definition of steps 
toward an open-ended goal 

Gods Should Be Flexibly Held 

Those who find most security in defimte, short-run goals aie 
the ones most likely to suffer another type of limitation which 
goals sometimes impose That limitation is inability to give up 
or to change a goal that proves not to be worth the effort of 
achieving Many persons, once they have set then goals, are 
able to revise them only at the cost of great strain These persons 
will need help as individuals if they are to learn to consider all 
goals as tentative and the attainment of them as contingent upon 
a great many factors Such persons are often aided by partici- 
pating on a number of occasions when a group is engaged in 
the process of reconsideration of goals. 

There is a real source of difficulty if goals once adopted are 
difficult to revise or abandon No matter how adequate such 
goals were when adopted, they can effectively forestall experi- 
mentation and creativity if they cannot be reexamined with 
ease 

Flexible Goals — Implications for Curnculm Change 

It IS in respect to the difficulty of effecting changes in goals 
that the standard approach to curriculum-building is particu- 
larly faulty, for once general and specific objectives have been 
outlined at the expense of much time and labor and once they 
have been made the foundation stones of a detailed course of 
study for an entire school system, ready modification is out of 
the question 

Procedures for curriculum development must, to be effective, 
provide for continuous review of goals set and continuous eval- 
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nation of results being sccviicd in puisuit of them, in order that 
sights may be laiscd or loweied as the situation demands or 
diat a goal that no longer appears desirable may be abandoned 
without a major upheaval. 

Changes of goal occur in all school systems, but the attend- 
ant shock IS often great since, as a usual thing, neither teachers, 
pations, nor leaincts have been led to expect and desire change 
Much less have they been cncouiagcd to take any initiative in 
the matter. The nature of the usual cmriculum piograin us such 
that activity comes m gicat spurts which necessitate iclaiively 
long periods of lull to reestablish et|UihbrHim. During the in- 
tervals of quiescence, individuals rend to glow attached to their 
present goals and to find secuuty in adhering to them. The 
greater the length of time between spurts of cmriculum activ- 
ity, the greater the attachment to present goals. "Ihc stt.un in- 
volved in revising them is correspondingly great. This is the 
explanation foi the phenomenon of crystalli/ation in education 
described in Chapter L A continuous and lc.ss spectacular 
process of change .should ptovidc the necessary flexibility in the 
situation. 

Points at which individual teachcis may need help are in 
learning to use a textbook flcxibly—to start in the middle or 
near the end or to use only parts of it as the situation dictatc.s; 
learning to use all kinds of cmriculum matcruds flexibly in- 
stead of adhering to them litcially; learning to put the capaci- 
ties and needs of individual children ahead of the logic of a 
subject — and many more. Parents will need assistance in un- 
derstanding such flcxihiliiy in school schedules, use of mate- 
rials, “standards," and the like and in developing ncccssaiy flexi- 
bility in their dealings with their own children. 

SUMM \ltY 

The discussion in this chapter has been cnnccincd with vari- 
ous aspects of the pioblem of strengthening and diiecting the 
motivation.s of people, k was shown th.it possibihries of alTect- 
ing motivations lie in the duettioii of helping groups to have 
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much experience with valuation, of pointing up vaguely felt dis- 
satisfactions, and of galvanizing groups to action through the 
appeal of a vision or idea or goal that provides a focus for ex- 
penditure of energy 

In the next chapter we turn to conditions that promise to 
make group endeavor relatively effective The presence of these 
conditions have their motivational effects also In fact, it is diffi- 
cult to mark as distinctly motivational any parts of the process 
of deliberate social change This fact illustrates again the in- 
terrelatedness of the whole we are now engaged in analyzing. 



CHAPTER IV 


Conditions of Effective Group Endeavor 

In the preceding chapter the role of human inotivattons in 
group process was discussed at some length. But of what use 
to help people “get religion" if there is to be no elective outlet 
for mobilized energy.^ What is to he the answer to the honest 
skeptic who docs not see how the efforts of a single individual 
can count for much and who docs not have evidence that gioups 
of persons will be able to affect the course of events to a sig- 
nificant degiee? 

People who are pubhc-minded and eager to serve others are 
not lacking Carr dcclaies ^ 

There has probably nevci been a time when .so many people in so 
many parts of the world were not only looking for guidance, but 
were themselves so eager to make their own contribution to the 
building of a new order. 

It appears that much motivation for social change is already 
present. An element that frequently is lacking is favorable con- 
ditions for utilizing that motivation. Three conditions favoring 
group endeavor are discussed in this chapter: ( i ) organization, 
(2) group solidarity, and (3) heterogeneity. 

ORGANIZATION AS AN ESSENTIAL CONDITION OF GROUP 
ENDEAVOR 

The selection of organization as the first condition for effec- 
tive group endeavor has been a deliberate one It has been ob- 
served that new arrangements breed new minds. The very act 
of participating with others m organized activity is educative. 

I Edward H Carr, Condttwns of Peace (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1942), pp 115-116. By permission of the publishers. 

<5i 
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Organization provides training in responsibility, giving rise, in 
turn, to initiative. Moreover, people learn to know the feeling 
of security and satisfaction, that comes from cooperative activity 
by experiencing that feeling. Dewey has noted that thought 
IS ordered through the ordering of action, while Linton says 
that “behavior patterns are actually the ea.siest of all culture 
elements to modify” and that “most cultural change begins 
with them.” “ An oiganization that provides channels foi partic- 
ipation of large numbers of persons should be an effective means 
of changing behavior patterns and therefore should be arranged 
in the earliest stages of the process “ 

It IS not at all difficult to get support for the claim that or- 
ganization IS of crucial importance in group process. Both Lynd 
and Dewey have shown its relationship to individual freedom. 
Lynd writes * 

. . . )usc because of the need of human beings for certain vital free- 
doms to grow and change, their dependence upon reliable, co- 
ordinated, institutional structuring in the culture is correspond- 
ingly great . . . 

2 Ralph Linton, Study of Man (New York, D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, Inc, 1936, p 3(5 i) The fact is not overlooked chat it is frequently 
easier foi people to change the verbal statements of their values than to 
operate on the basis of those changed statements The point here made is 
that actual cultural change does not take place until people do modify their 
behavior It is now being established through new techniques of "action 
research” that putting people into situations where they cannot help try- 
ing out new forrns of behavior is a better way to hasten social change 
than merely to use an intellectual approach. Thus, legislation in recent 
years has forced industrial management and labor to find new ways of 
cooperating where exhortation had failed Legislation has also made it 
possible for white workers in many instances to have their first experience 
woiking with colored people, just as World War II bioughc colored and 
white members of the armed forces into close relationship It is highly 
probable that to yield maximum value these experiences must be reinforced 
by intellectual analysis and interpretation, but that does not lessen the 
worth of actually behaving in new ways How best to arrange in demo- 
cratic fashion for people to have opportunities for new forms of behavior 
and how best to make such experiences fruitful for desirable social change 
IS a comparatively new challenge to our social psychologists 
*For a descripiton of teacher growth through such participation, see 
Appendix A, “Excerpts from Professional Logs," pp 195 ff 
* Robert Lynd, Knowledge for What^ (Princeton, N J , Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1939) 
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Dewey nitikes the point m these words- ' 

Individuals can find security and protection that are prerequisites 
for freedom only in association with others, . . Tlie predicament 

IS that individuality demands association to develop and sustain it 
and association requires arrangement and coord inatitin of its ele- 
ments, or organization — since otherwise it is formless and void of 
power. 

Fiom another source we get challenging evidence of the 
power and importance of organization for its effect on individ- 
ual behavior- “ 

Interviewers (factory) had noticed that an individual who is not 
very capable, or not very well adjusted socially, may behave capably 
and normally when he works in a human surrounding tliat suits and 
sustains him. And, on the contrary, an exceedingly capaiile and 
normal human being will behave as if he were neither when he 
works m inappropriate surroundings. 

If organization makes as much difference in individual per- 
formance as Mayo indicates, it seems that it deserves serious 
attention 

At this point cognizance should be taken of the argument 
always advanced whenever someone urges the value of oigan- 
ization, namely, that a particulai ^orm of organization cannot 
guarantee democratic results, It is insisted that it is the spiiit 
in which people enter into association with one another that 
really matters Now the importance of a democratic spirit, of 
real allegiance to humane values is leadily granted. One of the 
sorriest spectacles is autocratic, domineering leadeiship mas- 
querading under democratic forms of group control. But an 
equally sorry sight is that of the well-intentioned leader want- 
ing to encourage cooperative endeavor but providing no chan- 
nels for bringing persons together to plan and carry out ideas 
and evaluate results of group effort. Without pioper organiza- 
tion and means of group attack on problems, the special abili- 

® John Dewey, ’Freedom and Culture (New York, G P Putnam’s Sons 
1938) 

" Quoted from Elton Mayo by W Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, 
The Social Life of a Modem Community (New Haven, Conn , Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 194.1), p z 
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ties that reside in all members of the group are likely to go un- 
tapped 

Although It must be admitted that organization cannot of 
Itself guarantee security, growth, and accomplishment, the de- 
sirable type of organization can make a significant contiibution 
to deliberate social change The following appear to be the 
characteristics of a desirable organization* 


1. It is functional 

2. It facilitates widespread participation and a free-flowing type 
of interpersonal relationships 

3. It fulfills a constructive social purpose that is the group’s own 
purpose 

4. It provides for continuity of problem-solving. 

5 It provides for necessary coordination among groups 

Functional Organization 

Ideas about organization are very stereotyped m our coun- 
try. We have too many notions as to what gioups should try 
to work together, what organizatioms every up-and-coinmg 
community should boast of, what groups we should accept as 
incapable of undergoing organization, and so on The weakness 
of our present forms was revealed over and over again when 
they were strained by the influx of war workers in community 
after community. Not only did it prove difficult to blend the 
old and new members of the community, but organization of 
the new families within a housing pioject proceeded slowly and 
painfully, according to all reports Out of tlie experimentation 
that has gone on in those centers, we may learn some valuable 
lessons for organizing that great group that usually lemains in- 
articulate in any community. 

In no field, perhaps, is social invention more needed than in 
the field of community organization There is need to discover 
types of organization suitable for different purposes. Each com- 
munity should discover organizational forms adapted to pe- 
culiar local conditions, 

If De Efuszar ^ is right, and there is every reason to believe 

^ George B de Huszar, Prttctwal Applications of Democracy (New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1945) 
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that he is, such organizational forms should be based upon small, 
problem-centered groups. For example, m Michigan, commu- 
nity organizations have found need for groups to deal with each 
of the following aieas health, housing, recreation, education, 
bill of rights, Icnow youi neighbor, aid to youth, town beauti- 
fication, impiovements to community services, and studying 
community needs and resources ® 

There is need to discover, also, some simple forms of oigan- 
ization suitable for situations where people are unaccustomed 
to woikiiig together on cooperative enteipiises This probably 
means giving persons opportunity to learn at first in the group 
that has the greatest sense of common membership, encourag- 
ing a blanching out when the earlier group seems assured of suc- 
eess In cases where there is great need for cooperation among 
groups, the branching out process may have to be hurried more 
than would otherwise seem best All such decisions can be made 
only in light of local conditions and needs. 

Functional Organtzatton — Implications for Curriculum 
Change 

Organization for curriculum development in American 
schools IS stereotyped just as is community organization. When 
Trillingham recommended for all large cities the organization 
for curriculum-making which he found common to a number 
of school systems he studied, he was violating the principle that 
organization must be adapted to the situation for whieh it is 
designed It has not been accident but deliberate appropriation 
of someone else’s pattern that has caused the formation in school 
system after school system of identical organizations for cur- 
riculum development, a central committee on philosophy, aims, 
and objectives, grade-level and subject committees on specific 
aims and course-of-study writing, try-out committees, instal- 
lation committees, reviewing committees, and the hke. 

® “The Community Council in Defense,” Bulletm No 3036, Instruction 
Service Series (Lansing, Mich , State Department of Public Instruction, 

i9<iz),pp ii-ii. 
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Instead of searching for a blueprint of organization foi cur- 
riculum development, educational leaders will do well to de- 
velop an organization suited to peculiar local conditions. If the 
staff IS small, it may be best that it operate largely as a commit- 
tee of the whole If the teaching group is sizable, division of 
labor may be effected through creation of committees Some 
prefer a comparatively large number of short-term committees 
with specific assignments Others prefer the continuity of plan- 
ning and the self-propulsion that comes from a very few 
standing committees with well-defined functions and aieas of 
operation Some school systems have had success with an or- 
ganization based upon the three functional groups to be found 
m any school — professional personnel, learners, and community 
adults ® No matter what plan of organization is selected, there 
IS special value m letting it develop with new needs rather than 
beginning with an elaborate structure for which there is little 
use at the time 

In one Negro school in the South, the teachers learned early 
that a good way to get things done was to enlist the coopera- 
tion of the parents by giving them an opportunity to share the 
community burdens When trucks parked on the sidewalk be- 
fore a white business concern near the school and made it 
necessary for the children to walk out into a dangerous street, 
the school staff invited the parents to help them get the condi- 
tion remedied Success in this venture led the parent group 
to take action readily a second time when it was pointed out 
that trucks headed for the city water plant were speeding down 
the street past the school and constituting a hazard for the chil- 
dren On a third occasion the parents lent their aid in getting a 
light for the back yard of the school The school principal had 
tried in vain to secure this simple remedy for vandalism on the 
school grounds 

The teaching group concluded that they were wise in first 

® For detailed descriptions of this and other types of organization, see 
G Robert Koopman, Alice Miel, and Paul J Misner, Democracy m School 
Administration (New York, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1943), 
Chs 4, 6, 7, 8 
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sliowing the benefits of group action, then gradually perfect- 
ing an organization to accomplish more. 

As the implication of the four lemaining characteristics of 
desiiable organization are examined, other iccommendations 
of geneial nature will be made. Also it is .shown in a later sec- 
tion how the piinciplc of beginning with a group that has the 
greatest sense of common membership may be applied to cur- 
riculum development. 

Widespread Participation and Fiec-Fiowhig Interpersonal 
Relationships 

Reference has already been made to the fact that a large sec- 
tion of the population in each community remains unorgan- 
ized Carr finds that World War II revealed much social power 
in people in a similar situation in England and pleads for utiliza- 
tion of this material in time of peace* “ 

, . the civil defence and other services organised during the war 

have revealed in the British people an immense reserve not merely 
of devoted service, but of initiative and capacity for leadership, 
which had never been tapped by our peace-time organs of local 
government. The problem is to utilise this material and evoke this 
local patriotism m time of peace by giving to such voluntary serv- 
ices and organisations a real function to perform in our local ad- 
ministrative system Such cooperation of citizens m the business of 
administration is a truer form of self-government, and may repre- 
sent more of the essence of dcniociacy, than voting in a multiplicity 
of local elections. . . . The deteimming factor in making democ- 
racy real and effective is not to multiply the number of direct chan- 
nels through which popular authority flows, but to create among 
the maximum number of people a lively sense that they, and people 
like them, are administrators as well as administered, and that the 
conduct of government is part of their business and their responsi- 
bility 

The apathy of a large section of the community and their 
lack of organization for expression may well be a more serious 
limitation on community cooperation than the differences be- 
tween organized groups in the community Moreover, some 
in this great unorganized section of the population are in more 
Carr, op. ett , p 164 
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serious state than apathy and helplessness. Rather, they qualify 
for inclusion in what Agar calls “masses” and which he says 
“consist of all those who no longer participate in the creative 
hfe and thought of the community all the cynical, all the hope- 
less, all the angry, all the frightened These are the frustrated 
men and women who no longer can, or no longer will, take 
part in the work of carrying forward a civilization.” 

If we wish to stop this social waste and enlist the support of 
large numbers of people in the task of “carrying forward a 
civilization,” we must find ways of helping those people to 
feel that a share in social control is possible for them The in- 
novations in community organization that are lauded at present 
represent attempts to bring already organized groups into har- 
monious relationship; usually tlirough the agency of a com- 
munity coordinating council. This is an important step and 
much good can come of it. However, changes in social arrange- 
ments can be more profound and can come with greater rapid- 
ity if ways are found for securing appropriate participation of 
all the community in attacking common problems Further- 
more this result must be accomplished without developing ad- 
ditional divisions within the community Thus there is need of 
organization for enlisting and directing the good intentions and 
energies of people into channels which seem most likely to 
guarantee results Such organization must be based on demo- 
cratic principles and techniques in order that unhampered com- 
munication among people may go forward 

facilitation of Participation — Implications for Curriculum 
Change 

On no count can the common desire for uniformity in school 
systems be condemned more readily than for its effect on the 
amount and quahty of participation that results. As long as 
curriculum development proceeds prunarily on a city-wide 

Herbert Agar, A Time for Greatness (Boston, Little, Brown & Com- 
pany, 1941), p 47. 

Apropos here is Robert Lynd’s terse reminder that “denial of right 
to prevent free assembly does not mean there will be assembly.” Op ctt , 
P 2 * 7 * 
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front, participation of teachers must necessaiily be limited to 
representatives of individual building faculties, or worse still, 
to representatives of a district composed of several schools 
Participation of learners and community adults m a city-wide 
program is rarely practiced. Again the experience could be af- 
forded to only a handful of persons on a repiesentative basis 
and hardly seems worth recommending if wider and better op- 
portunities for participation can be found 

If really widespiead participation is desiiable, there appears 
to be no better way than to make the individual school the unit 
of participation, the primaiy action agency in curriculum 
change. This plan has a number of advantages, as will appear 
in the discussion that follows But from the standpoint of par- 
ticipation alone it is worth consideration If an individual school 
faculty IS made responsible for developing, with the aid of all 
available resources, the best possible curriculum for the learners 
to be served, the principal and every individual teacher can 
have an important part in the process Every learner can have 
an important part also, although appropriate participation for 
him will be of a somewhat different character fiom that of the 
professional personnel If the individual school is made the 
basic unit for curriculum development, we can also go a long 
way toward solving the pioblem of how to help give form to 
that large, unorganized group piesent in every community, 
Advantages of the Autonomous Individual School. Let us ex- 
amine briefly how an individual school oiganization may pro- 
vide, for the three groups concerned, participation that repre- 
sents an improvement m quality and amount over the typical 
school situation 

The first suggestion is that the individual school be a rela- 
tively small unit in order that face-to-face contacts may be 
facilitated It should be remembered that if a school faculty 

The need for coordination of the parts of a school system is not over- 
looked This matter is discussed on pp 79-82 For a thoughtful statenient 
of the relationship between the individual school as an organic unit in 
curriculum development and citywide plans set up on this foundation see 
Appendix B, “Basic Assumptions for Curriculum Planning in the Public 
Schools of Philadelphia," pp 200 ff., prepared by C Leslie Cushman, 
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consists of thirty persons, a good working group, there may 
be anywheie from 500 to 750 learners and from 1,000 to 1,500 
parents or guardians to be organized, to say nothing of the 
adults with no children in school, yet who have an important 
stake in the program of the school If it is impossible under ex- 
isting conditions to plan school units of this size or smaller, it 
is possible to orgamze “schools within a school” to get some- 
what the same effect. 

The second suggestion is that, within the school unit, organ- 
ization should pi o vide for as wide participation as possible For 
the faculty this means regular meetings of the group as a whole 
for determining lines of direction of effort and general policies 
upon which the faculty will operate, for group study and for 
other purposes It also means the appointment of committees to 
carry special responsibilities assigned by the faculty Typical 
committees deal with teacher affairs, community relations, and 
curriculum Every teacher should have an opportunity to par- 
ticipate in carrying out various of these assignments. 

For the student body this means some all-school assemblies 
for the puipose of building group solidarity, a representative 
council to serve much the same purpose as the faculty meeting, 
and, in addition, a number of subcouncils or committees to ex- 
tend opportunities for student participation. While these com- 
mittees may deal with problems ranging from ai deles lost and 
found to running the school newspaper, such experiences are 
a legitimate part of the curriculum and have their effect on 
other parts of it 

Coordination of Cotmmimty Farticipation The same gen- 
eral scheme may be utilized for community adults. The general 
parent-teacher meeting may be used as is the school assembly 
for the purpose of building group solidarity. It is rather diffi- 
cult to secure the attendance of non-parents at such meetings, 
but continuous effort should be expended to that end It may 
be of some help if a more inclusive name can be chosen for the 
organization 

The matter of division of labor is further discussed m a later chapter. 
See pp 140-141 
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The executive committee of the organization serves the same 
function as the student council and as the faculty when it meets 
as a committee of the whole. It may appoint a number of com- 
mittees that can serve a useful purpose and that give further 
oppormnities for paiticipation.^^ 

The whole organization is strengthened and participation is 
appreciably increased, however, if the homeioom group in 
the school is made the unit of participation for the parent or- 
ganization. If a drive is made to organize the fifty or sixty 
parents and guardians whose children are grouped in the same 
homeroom at school, it is likely that a larger percentage of the 
adults of the community will be reached than aie in the habit 
of attending general parent-teacher meetings In these gioups, 
the cuiriculum of a given group of learners can be studied real- 
istically, and here there seems to be most piomise that parents 
may actually participate in curriculum development. 

There is much to learn concerning the best ways to encour- 
age and guide this participation, but it appears that the process 
IS gieatly facihtated by such a development in parent organiza- 
tion as the “room group ” Whether or not the participation of 
non-parents can be seemed more easily through this organiza- 
tional form remains to be seen Some gam could probably be 
made by encouraging parents to invite to membeiship in the 
room group friends, relatives, and neighbors who would have 
a somewhat close interest in the problems the group would be 
considering 

If the parent-teacher organization can provide that the parent 
chaiiman of such lOom groups become part of the executive 
council of the laige association, leally functional relationships 
are established and lines of communication are set up among the 

I'ln Bronxville, NY, for example, the Parent-Teacher Association 
usually has the following committees at work program, recreation, health, 
cafeteria, library, studcnt-aid, clothing-exchange, adult-education, motion- 
picture, public-relations, membership, semor-high-school, junior-high- 
school, and elementary-school 

This term is used here in an inclusive sense to signify the gioup of 
learners, at either the elementary or the secondary level, for whose guid- 
ance one teacher is piimatily responsible 
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small groups as well as between the small groups and the large 

As a result of an organization which provides a legitimate 
role for teachers, learners, and school patrons, interpersonal re- 
lationships have every opportunrty of being improved Criti- 
cism can be put upon a constructive basis. The members of the 
various groups can come to know one another as persons Mu- 
tual respect can grow as a result of coming to appreciate the 
contributions each group and individual can make. 

Constructive Social Fur pose That Is the Group's Own 
Purpose 

The role of orgamzation can be weak or strong, malevolent 
or benevolent, depending upon the use made of it. Organization 
IS used variously according to the pui poses of those who help 
a group to become orgamzed. Sometimes people are called to- 
gether to be told something, to have a certain idea or project 
sold to them. Sometimes a group is asked to give counsel to 
some person in power They know that this advice may be ac- 
cepted or summarily rejected. Sometimes organization is used 
to further the group’s own education and to help the group to 
serve itself and the community. In this last case, the gioup par- 
ticipation may be limited to discussion, which is unfortunate, 
or It may extend to decision-making, which is more desirable. 
Needless to say, there is small benefit from the standpoint of 
morale if the group that goes to the work of arriving at a co- 
operative decision cannot rest assured that its decisions will be 
honored. To engage in genuine group thinking, drawing on all 
available wisdom, in full knowledge that the resulting decision 
will be used is the highest type of group experience and one 
that will make a most significant contribution to security, 
growth, and accomplishment 

Such uses of organization are all legitimate although not all 
equally effective from the standpoint of the growth of the 
group and the quality of its accomplishment. There are malev- 
olent uses of orgamzation also Certain of the pressure groups 

See Kilpatrick’s description of this process quoted in Chapter VI, 
“Leadership,” p, 158 
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of oui nation fall in this category They misuse propaganda and 
will even resort to violence to gain their ends. Yet not all pres- 
sure groups are harmful With our present limited conceptions 
of community oiganization, the only way to counteract the 
woik of antisocial groups is to organize other gioups to look 
after wider interests of the community We have here one of 
the difficulties in community organization — how to foster some 
forms of association and discouiage others. 

A promising solution seems to be to find a type of commu- 
nity organization that will seive the same function that Dewey’s 
good state does and which he desciibes as follows 

It IS quite true that most states, after they have been brought into 
being, react upon the primary groupings. When a state is a good 
state, when the officers of the public genuinely serve the public in- 
terests, this desirable effect is of great importance It renders the de- 
sirable associations solider and more coherent; indirectly it clarifies 
their aims and purges their activities. It places a discount upon in- 
jurious groupings and renders their tenure of life precarious. In per- 
forming these services, it gives the members of valued associations 
greater liberty and security it relieves them of hampering condi- 
tions which if they had to cope with personally would absorb their 
energies lu mere negative struggle against evils It enables individ- 
ual members to count with reasonable certainty upon what others 
will do, and thus facilitates mutually helpful cooperation It creates 
respect for others and for one’s self A measure of the goodness of a 
state is the degree in which it relieves individuals from the waste of 
negative struggle and needless conflict and confers upon him posi- 
tive assurance and reenforcement in what he undertakes. This is a 
great service 

Far-sighted community leadership should look to wider com- 
munity organization to absorb the pressures of special interest 
groups and to facilitate the process of conti oiling social change 

Comtructtve and Purposeful Organization — Implications 
for Cmriculum Change 

From the standpoint of desuable organization, a city-wide 
approach to curriculum change reveals another serious weak- 
ly John Dewey, 2 'he Public and Its Problems (New York, Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc, 1927). 
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ness. It fails to generate the motivating power that results from 
a working group’s setting of its own goals. The problems at- 
tacked are not those peculiar to a gioup of teachers, students, 
and patrons in a given section of the city and are not, there- 
foie, those most in need of solution in that area Eithei the selec- 
tion of pioblems is made by the central staff or it is the result 
of compromise. For, if the selection is left to the representative 
curriculum council, a choice must necessarily be made fiom 
among the problems offeied as pertinent by various council 
members There is no guarantee that the resulting selection will 
represent a problem of any gieat moment to the majority of the 
individual schools — it is merely a problem in which common 
interest could be found. 

On the other hand, if the individual school is made the unit 
of participation, teachers, learneis, and community adults may 
all have an opportunity to share in appropriate ways m selec- 
tion of problems to be worked on They may all take part m a 
fact-finding survey and then plan together m what ways the 
school curiiculum may best contribute to the solution of piob- 
lems uncoveied. Or participation of learners and patrons in 
planning the curriculum may be less direct. They may merely 
by their behavior, their way of living, reveal to an alert faculty 
needs which the school curriculum should meet. Even though 
the faculty makes the initial study of the situation, however, 
constructive participation of the othei groups must be enlisted. 
Otherwise the principle of self-set goals is violated, 

“ Contmmty of Froblem-Solvmg 

The most deplorable result of the loose nature of community 
organization at present is that problems abound, many persons 
recognize them, yet responsibility for attacking them belongs 
to no one in particular Even if some socially minded group or 
individual makes an attempt at solving a problem, the effort 
is soon lost to view and forgotten The work is seldom followed 
up so that gains may be maintained 

The community coordinating council is the best answer yet 
found for ensuring continuity of attention to community piob- 
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lems selected for attack Experience with community councils 
has revealed five desirable functions of such an organization “■“ 

1 To meet urgent, current community needs, whether they be 
war, floods, delinquency, beautification, or any other 

2 To help organizations work together on the community activi- 
ties of common interest 

3. To use local and distant resources as effectively as possible in 
meeting community problems The council inventories local 
resources in health, recreation, leadeiship, money, space facili- 
ties, business opportunities, and other areas, as well as finding 
and using the advice and personnel of colleges, successful coun- 
cils, state governmental bureaus, seivice clubs, and others 

4 To define the nature of the neglected areas of community life 
and plan suggested solutions 

5 To indirectly stimulate the member organizations through 
routine participation m the council, to a continuous self- 
evaluation of their own activities as a community group 

The accompanying diagram shows well the organization of a 
typical community council, that of Glencoe, Illinois. 

The coordinating council can be no stronger than its con- 
stituent groups, however. If they represent only a minority of 
the community population, it is evident that many community 
pioblems, perhaps the most serious ones, will continue to be 
ovei looked. 

Continuity of Problem-Solving — Implications for Curricu- 
lum Change 

As is true m the community so in schools one of the com- 
monest faults of group action is the spottiness of attack on cur- 
riculum pioblems. A problem arises, a committee is appointed 
to solve It The committee studies, reports, and is dissolved. 
Action recommended by the committee may be taken and the 
report may be filed But there is no one lesponsible for 
follow-up, no group is charged with responsibility to make con- 
tinuous study in the area m which the problem arose Two or 
more years later, the problem lecurs. A new committee studies 
It, usually without knowledge of the work of the previous com- 

“The Community Council in Defense,” p 7 




BUSINESS 

Chamber of Commerce 
Rocar-y Club 

RELIGION 

First Church of Chrlsi, Sdencist 
Glencoe Union Church 
Lutheran Church 

North Shore Congregational Israel 
North Shore Methodist Episcopal 
St Elisabeth’s Church 
Si Paul’s A M E Church 

GOVERNMENT 
Caucus Plan 
Library Board 
Park Board 
Village Board 

WELFARE 
Arden Shore 
Infant Welfare 
Relief and Aid 


EDUCATION 
Board of Education 
Parent Teacher Assoclauon 
Glencoe Public Schools 

recreation 

Boy Scouts 
Girl Scouts 

Glencoe Amateur Players 
Playground Committee 
Threshold Players 
Garden Club of Glencoe, Shokie 
Carden Club of Glencoe, Founders 
Masonic Lodge No gSj 
New Trier Sunday Evening Club 
Woman’s Library Club 

CITIZENSHIP 
American Legion 
Du\R 

League of Women Voters 
Glencoe Historical Society 


Organization of a Community Council 

From Koopman, Miel, and Misner, Demociacy *n School (New 

York, D, Appleton-Century Co , Inc, i£l-43)i P 
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mittee And so it goes The procedure is wasteful in the ex- 
treme. 

To overcome this weakness in group action, it is suggested 
that a small number of functional, standing committees be ap- 
pointed to assume responsibility for continuous study in a given 
area of the school program For example, it has been found in 
several schools that suitable standing committees for a faculty 
organization would be one on the curricrdum, which would deal 
with all problems relating to the experiences of students and 
would further student organization and participation in cur- 
riculum development; one on teacher affairs, which would 
be concerned with professional growth and problems of the 
faculty, and one on community relations to take special re- 
sponsibility for cooperation with the adults of the community, 
organized or unorganized, and for furthering adult organiza- 
tion. For any problem that might arise, there would be, under 
such a plan, an existing group ready to assume responsibility 
for It In fact, standing committees should be engaged in such 
continuous study of their area of responsibility that problems 
are anticipated before they assume serious proportions. If a 
special committee is needed to handle some matter, a subcom- 
mittee could be appointed to report to the parent committee, 
which would be responsible for follow-up work after the sub- 
committee had discharged its special assignment With such 
adequate provision for continuous planning, emergencies that 
cannot be cared for by existing machinery should seldom arise, 

Provtston for Necessary Coordination Among Groups 

The need for social invention in the realm of community or- 
ganization is great, particularly at the point of coordination. 
The observation has been made that the day of isolationism in 
organizations is past Councils of social agencies as well as all- 
community coordinating councils are common ““ Wit hin large 

2“ A biennial summary (mimeographed) of community coordinating 
council activities at Dowagiac, Michigan, lists twenty-three community 
needs to which attention had been given These needs were adult educa- 
tion, community seal, city improvement, rural economy, delinquency, pub- 
lic discussion, music, rural education, underfed children, clinical services, 
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Cities coordination has been tried on the block and neighbor- 
hood basis One is beginning to hear of cooperation between 
school and stage and among radio station, school, and museum. 
Such efforts should be extended We have only to note the 
divisions and cleavages that are still frequent among community 
groups to realize the need for further efforts at coordination. 
Whatever discoveries are made, it is certain they must follow 
the principle that organization should provide within itself for 
coordination. 

Codrdvnatton — Implications for Curriculum Change 

Coordination within the school is a more simple problem 
than at the community level. Yet even here it is difficult, espe- 
cially in larger cities, and coordination of efforts of the school 
and of other community agencies presents special problems. 

From the standpoint of coordinating efforts the traditional 
organization of larger school systems has been particularly 
weak Caswell has given a good description of the typical situ- 
ation 

. . the school curriculum has been a battleground of special in- 
terests — forming alliances, making plans, developing programs, each 
interest with relatively little concern or regard for the others except 
as Its own field is advanced. . . The program and administration 
of our schools as organized facilitates the operation of these special 
interest groups Programs of supervision have made it easily possible 
for supervisors in specialized areas to work without regard for the 
total educational program, methods of curriculum development 
have assumed as a basis of organization the independence of special- 
ized areas, and the most widely employed methods of teaching have 
contributed to the same end. The condition which has grown up in 
practical school situations frequently makes impossible the develop- 
ment of a unified and well-balanced educational program In one 
large city, foi example, there were at one time fifty-seven separate 
and distinct supervisory agencies dealing directly with instruction 
in the individual schools of the city. Programs were projected by 

youth hazards, jobs for young and old, charity funds, entertainment, econ- 
omy, medical equipment, date clearance, youth cooperation, books, church 
cooperation, health, recreation, welfare 

H L Caswell, "The Function of the Curriculum Director,” Curncu- 
lum Journal, Vol IX, Oct , 1938, pp. 245-249 
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these groups with little knowledge and almost no concern for or 
understanding of the larger educational program One group after 
another descended on the schools with its enthusiasm and pro- 
gram . The disintegrating effect of this procedure on the in- 
structional program may well be imagined 

If the individual school is made the primary action agency in 
curriculum development, many of these difRculties lesulting 
from faulty organization can be avoided Instead of the old 
ariangement whereby each teacher served ten or more mas- 
ters, specialists can be brought into a service relationship to 
the teachers and principal of a given school 

If widespread participation in curriculum-buildmg is to be 
encouraged through the medium of the autonomous individual 
school, coordination at many points will be needed Within the 
school’s faculty organization itself theie will be need for co- 
ordination among the basic committees This may be provided 
by the faculty seiving as a committee of the whole or by a co- 
ordinating committee of some kind on which the chaumen or 
other representatives of the basic committees will serve as a 
matter of course. The student council serves as the cooidinating 
agency for the student organization, while the executive coun- 
cil is the coordinating agency of the organization of commu- 
nity adults. 

Coordination Among Schools Coordination among schools 
IS also highly desirable, not for purposes of securing nnif oiniity 
but to quicken the pace of curriculum change through exchange 
of experience and dispersion of practice, as well as to come to 
certain working agreements These agreements should be such 
as to facilitate cooperation among schools, to reduce as much 
as possible and desirable the spread in policies and procedures 
which results from the “broken front” approach to curriculum 
development, to attack problems that the system as a whole 
may have in common (such as articulation between levels of 
the school), and, in general, to further group solidarity through- 
out the school system. 

A curriculum council of some sort can facilitate the exchange 
of curriculum records among schools It can supplement the 
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efforts of individual schools to evaluate their results by institut- 
ing and servicing certain evaluative studies for the system as 
a whole. A central council can also keep watch that spread in 
practice does not become greater than teachers, patrons, and 
learners can tolerate In case of need, it can engineer the fashion- 
ing of broad working agreements among schools 

An agreement that school staffs may find it convenient to hold 
in common for the system as a whole has to do with the use of 
' manuscript writing in the elementary grades. It may be de- 
sirable to agree whether or not children shall be asked to make 
the transition to cursive writing, and, if so, at what approximate 
grade level the change shall be made Or the teachers may wish 
to agree that children will be placed rn appropriate class groups 
without regard to academic achievement, necessitating the 
willingness of all to adjust curriculum experiences to the vary- 
ing abihties of the children even at the secondary level. 

Another service that can be rendered by a curriculum coun- 
cil IS to provide for inter-school and inter-level teacher par- 
ticipation on projects that concern them. Many times teachers 
find it profitable to work with teachers in similar positions m 
other schools on matters of common concern. Again teachers 
from the elementary and secondary school find value in attack- 
ing common problems 

A final service that can be rendered by a central council is 
to provide in various ways for in-service education of the pro- 
fessional personnel Such a council should take responsibility 
foi only those activities which are more effectively piovided 
for the system as a whole. For example, it may organize work- 
shops, provide for the publication of various kinds of cur- 
riculum materials, plan and engineer conferences ox institutes 
of different kinds, and plan for use of experts who may be se- 
cured from within or from outside the school system 

In order to function effectively, such a council should not be 
too large, yet it should include at least one representative from 
each school as well as appropriate members of the central staff. 
If the size of the school system would make it impossible to 
follow the latter principle without creating an unwieldy coun- 
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cil, It IS suggested that the system be divided into districts of 
reasonable size. A. senior high school with its contributing junior 
high and elementary schools would in most cases make a nat- 
ural and functional grouping 

In addition to the central curriculum council, it is often help- 
ful to include in organizational plans at the city or district level, 
a council composed of all specialists (health, library, the arts, 
general curriculum, and others) in order that they may meet 
to plan and better coordinate their services to teachers and prin- 
cipals and to faculty groups The curriculum director is the 
logical choice for chairman of this service council as coordina- 
tion of special services is a suitable responsibility for him to 
assume 

City parent-teacher councils also have some usefulness as co- 
ordinating agencies, although community coordinating coun- 
cils which coordinate efforts of all organized groups in the 
community are probably prefeiable In such a group, the school 
can take its proper place in the larger setting of community 
education and the efforts of all groups that are directed toward 
this end can thus be made more efficient 

In concluding this discussion of the role of organization in 
effecting curriculum change, it may be well to give special 
emphasis to two points First, the plan which makes the in- 
dividual school the unit of participation multiplies the amount 
of experimentation carried on within a school system and there- 
fore increases the chances of social invention This is merely 

In Kansas City, Mo , individual school faculnes under the leadership 
of their principals are trying a variety of approaches to curriculum im- 
provement One group of three elementary schools is cooperating with 
the secondary school m their district m promoting the work of a com- 
munity coordinating council for community improvement Another ele- 
mentary school IS making much use of parents in extending to children 
opportunities for participation in the management of the school A group 
of high-school teachers has voluntarily banded together under the leader- 
ship of a counselor to study ways of improving opportunities for gifted 
students to realize their potentialities And so it goes 

In Denver, Col , individual schools are experimenting with various ways 
of making a transition from the platoon organization which still exists 
in some of tlie schools One school is making a special study of how 
to use the staff m order to give a maximum of service to the children 
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one way of applying the principle of heterogeneity which is 
discussed in later pages of this chaptei 

A second point that should be sticssed is that, while some 
of the details of organization here suggested may seem to re- 
semble those in cuirent use in many school systems (the cen- 
tral curriculum council, for example), there is a vast difference 
if the usual hieraichy of a school system is turned upside down. 
In a school system where primary responsibility for innovation 
resides with the central office staff and where the major ob- 
jective IS to secure uniformity, a central council is very dif- 
ferent from what it is if variety is encouraged through placing 
responsibility with the individual school faculties 

GROUP SOLIDARITY 

That group solidarity is an essential condition for effective 
gioup endeavoi is obvious Membership in a group that is hav- 
ing success experiences reduces the loneliness of human beings 
It leduces the sense of frustration that the individual feels in 
a period of extremely rapid change like the present For, as 
Margaret Mead says,^® “It is a bleak and lonely business look- 
ing into the futuie, modeling one’s life on an undrawn blue- 
print ” 

and yet relieve teachers for desk work, planning, home calls, and so on. 

In Philadelphia individual teachers were invited one year to make an 
attempt during the year to use the community m some way in their teach- 
ing, It was suggested that they might make a study of some aspect of 
community life and find some way of bringing the community into the 
school and the children out into the community so that both might learn 
and both might serve The response was amazing Excellent accounts of 
unusually realistic educational experiences pouied m The most suggestive 
of the curriculum records thus obtained go to make up a body of illus- 
trations that should help and stimulate other teachers By giving teachers 
freedom to be different, the realm of choice for all teachers is enlarged 
and enriched 

For a detailed account of the way in which heterogeneity has been 
allowed to operate as a factor in the program of curriculum development 
in the state of Maine, see Appendix C, pp. 212 ff , an account by William 
H Burton 

23 Margaret Mead, And Keep Your Powder Dry (New York, William 
Morrow and Company, Inc , copyright 1942 by Margaret Mead) , p 74. 
By permission of the Company 
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It has been observed that it is easier to change the ideologies 
of groups than of individuals It is well known also that prob- 
lems can be solved by the application of group power that 
could never have been touched by individuals working singly. 
The value of strong social cement is so apparent that we need 
not labor the point further Let us, instead, turn directly to 
consideration of various ways of achieving such solidarity 

There are many methods of promoting unity within groups 
— some sound, some unsound As a general rule, the easy, short- 
cut routes to solidarity are the least desirable both from the 
standpoint of permanence of the unity achieved and fiom the 
standpoint of the effect on the individuals composing the group 
in question In all choices of means we should keep in mind 
that we desire to guarantee security, growth in socialization, 
and satisfying and satisfactory accomplishment for the individ- 
uals concerned 

Lippitt suggests that group solidarity may have either ex- 
ternal or internal sources of strength but that the resulting unity 
will vary according to its source. He writes 

Whether the group’s interpersonal umty is derived from mutual 
resistance to external pressures or from spontaneous inner sources 
of cohesion is a fact of considerable importance both in determining 
the extent to which the group will resist disrupting forces and per- 
sist in Its efforts toward goal attamment, and in determining what 
channelization the tension resulting from group frustration will 
take. 

Examples of umty derived from resistance to external pres- 
sure might be those secured from use of fear and hatred of 
others Such motives are unsound Racial, religious, and eco- 
nomic antagonisms may serve to unite certain groups within 
the culture, but they cause such cleavages in the culture as a 
whole that the net result is most destructive. A desirable type 
of group solidarity does not preclude but rather fosters feelings 
of unity with larger and more remote groups , 

Ronald Lippitc in Goodwin Watson, Ed, Civilian Morale (New 
York, Rcyiial & Hitchcock, 1942), p 131 
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Another source of solidauty that might be called external is 
leadership. Lippitt’s experiments at Iowa University have dem- 
onstrated the charactei of group structure resulting from three 
types of leadership, autociatic, laissez-faire, and democratic.®' 
Gioups with laissez-faiie Icadcr-ship show more signs of frus- 
tration than do groups under eithci autocratic or democratic 
Icadeiship. A laissez-faire policy on the pait of the group leader 
cannot be depended upon to pioduce strong group loyalty. 

The apparent group solidarity resulting from dependence on 
a dominating leader disintegrates rapidly, Lippitt found, when 
the leader’s direction is withdrawn Groups under democratic 
leadership are little affected by the withdrawal of leaders, which 
seems to indicate moiale of high order. In addition, such groups 
produce more socially constructive suggestions on practices and 
policies than do groups under ocher types of leadeiship Demo- 
cratic leadeiship capitalizes upon inner sources of strength and 
thus produces a sounder type of unity. 

In helping to build this sounder type of solidarity the leader 
may draw heavily upon the cohesive force of common values 
and purposes in ways which have already been discussed. He 
may take account of the fact that solidarity grows out of group 
action as well as out of gioup planning. He may use organiza- 
tion in creative ways for increasing unity, In this connection, 
Lynd gives support to the principle, elaborated in the earlier 
discussion, that organization should be based upon units rvhere 
there is a large sense of common membership. He declares. 

Human beings crave big, aggregating symbols on a culture-wide 
scale, but they also crave localized and highly personalized mean- 
ings Human loyalties are largely built of an infinite irumber of 
shared purposes in commonplace daily acts. 

The general point of view taken here with regard to group 
sohdanty may be expressed in these words of Childs,®' “We 
must not force unity, we must find it." 

2' Ibtd 

Robert Lynd, op cft , p 86 
John L Childs, class lecture. 
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Group Sobdarity — Implications for Curriculum Change 

The problem of achieving sohdaiity in schools has been over- 
simplified. Educational leadership in the past has counted too 
heavily upon the mere fact of teachers’ working together in 
the same building or school system for the same apparent pur- 
pose to build staff unity. An occasional parent-teacher meeting 
and school assembly have been thought enough to promote soli- 
darity among school patrons and learners Reference has already 
been made to the weakness of the method of representation for 
building a common philosophy and fostering curriculum 
change 

One of the first responsibilities of educational leadership 
should be to promote pride and joy in the work people do around 
a school It is probable that a strong sense of responsibility results 
more from enjoyment of a job than from a sense of duty It is a 
great weakness not to be proud of what one is doing, not to want 
credit for it. There should be no cause for apologetic attitudes 
on the part of teacheis, learners, 01 patrons. The daily work of 
all these persons should be dramatized by viewing it frequently 
in Its broad perspective, stopping to take stock every so often so 
that groups may have the pleasure of saying, “This, this, and this 
have we accomplished, what shall we do next?” 

Opportunities should be provided for all individuals to make 
their unique contributions to the whole educational enteiprise, 
opportunities to be followed by generous recognition and praise 
for accomplishment There should be enough routine in daily 
work to give security but there should be enough flexibility to 
make the teaching-learning process somewhat exciting and ad- 
venturous. Promotion of social good times for all participants in 
the process of curriculum change is another important way of 
increasing solidarity. Finally, a “we” feeling may be engendered 
by giving different individuals opportumties to interpret the 
school program to others children to parents, parents to other 
parents, teachers to the Woman’s Club or to teachers from an- 
other community. 

A special responsibility of educational leadership toward 
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teacheis is to help them to become real members of the com- 
munity This can piobably best be brought about, in an official 
■way, through provision of opportimities to participate in joint 
enteiprises, opportunities which ate facilitated by the type of 
school and community organization advocated earlier in this 
chapter. 

Solidarity between school and home can al.so be built aiound 
the values for which Lynd believes the home stands. “sym- 
pathy, understanding, neutrality, gentleness, ti eating peisons as 
persons, cooperation rather than aggression.” It is easy to see 
that the school values these same things. 

The organizational scheme which is built around the individ- 
ual school as a unit has both advantages and disadvantages when 
judged by its effect on group solidarity. It is a comparatively 
simple matter to build strong group feeling among the teachers, 
learners, and school patrons belonging to an individual school 
This very fact may operate to make group solidarity in a city 
school system less possible It is true that there is a tendency for 
a school that has moved rather far ahead of the procession to 
develop an unconscious attitude of supenoiity, while resent- 
ment of the success of others is a frequent defense mechanism of 
those who have achieved rather less. Thus professional jealousy 
and community i lvalues may he encouraged 

In facing this possibility, it is well to recognize the fact that 
such antagonisms were prevalent long before individual s'chool 
autonomy was thought of. Furthermore such results are not 
rnevitable Certain means of promoting unity have already been 
suggested — teacher cooperation on inter-school and inter-level 
projects, the central curriculum council and the community 
coordinating council, workshops for teachers (which might well 
be opened to community adults also), and educational confer- 
ences (m which patrons as well as educators from different 
schools may join) 

It may be well to examine present practices which foster dis- 
unity, such as inter-school contests of various kinds It may be 
possible to reahze the values claimed for such activities m ways 
Lynd, op. ett , p 9j, 
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that will not promote the solidarity of the smaller group at the 
expense of wider community solidarity For one thing, it seems 
certain that there should be further exploration of such promis- 
ing practices as exchange of assembly programs, inter-school 
festivals on a non-competitive basis, all-city bands, orchestras, 
choruses, and veise choirs, inter-school conferences on problems 
of student government, inter-school visitation by groups of chil- 
dren, and many more. Inter-school visitation might also have 
value for groups of school patrons We may assume that it 
should be common piactice as far as educators are concerned 

For groups of learners, teachers, and other adults to work to- 
gether to render some kind of community service is an additional 
means of achieving group solidarity. Invention of other ways of 
promoting solidarity assuredly is called for Such invention is 
facilitated in the presence of good organizational forms. 

Educational leaders have the further responsibility of extend- 
ing group solidarity, through organization and other means, to 
the area, state, regional, and national levels All who are con- 
cerned with education will get support, courage, and vision from 
a growing realization of their common cause with teachers, 
learners, and patrons in other communities That this wider 
solidarity is important for curriculum change was discovered by 
Saylor in his study in certain counties in Virginia. He found 
isolation a retarding factor 

this factor of isolation — ^in some states amounting to no more 
than sheer distance from the cultural and educational centers of the 
state — is something that must be faced by state curriculum directors 
and educational officials. 


HETEROGENEITY 

Another factor conditioning effective group endeavor is the 
way in which heterogeneity is utilized The relationship be- 
tween heterogeneity and group solidarity is apparently para- 
doxical On the one hand there is the point of view expressed by 

Galen Saylor, Factors Assocuited with Participation m Cooperative 
Programs of Curriculum Development (New York, Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1941), p 237 
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Park and Thomas, who state. "It is evidently important that 
the people who compose a community and share in the common 
life should have a sufficient body of common memories to un- 
derstand one another." On the other hand there is little stimulus 
to change m a group containing too few differences. Urwick 
has described W'cll the results to be expected in propoition as 
groups are homogeneous or heterogeneous: 

The least stimulating group is usually one which is most homogene- 
ous . . . The tendency to innovation, to the formation of new so- 
cial aims and impulses, is largely conditioned by the comparative 
homogeneity or heterogeneity of grouping. . , , We may safely 
assert, then, that the process by which social change takes place is 
closely connected with the two opposite processes of imitation and 
criticism of ideas; imitation predominating undisturbed as a con- 
serving influence in proportion as the group is homogeneous, criti- 
cal selection predominating as an mnovating factor m proportion 
as the group is heterogeneous, or as close contact with other groups 
increases 

It would appear that a relatively heterogeneous group has two 
advantages over one that is more or less homogeneous: (i) a 
heterogeneous group is bound to have more evidence of need 
for change, for, because of differences in needs felt and facts 
possessed by the members of the group, more problems will 
come to the group’s attention, and (2) a heterogeneous group is 
more likely to arrive at solutions that contribute to the welfare 
of all for the reason that different biases will tend to counteract 
one another The common denominator reached as a result is 
likely to serve the interests of the total group. 

Integrating Extreme Differences 

It is true that groups may contain such wide differences that 
to find common bonds is extremely difficult Some are inclined 
to believe that there are limits to the differences that can be 
tolerated if group effectiveness is to be maintained. There is a 

so Quoted in Kimball Young, Ed, Source Book for Social Psychology 
(New York, F S Crofts & Co., 1917), p 50 

81 E J Urwrclc, A Philosophy of Social Progress (London, Methuen 
and Company, Ltd , 1920), p 107. 
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Strong possibility, however, that extremes are most difficult to 
tolerate in cases where only the extremes are present, for ex- 
ample, monopoly capital and labor Those same extremes might 
be able to contiibute usefully to the solution of a problem being 
attacked by a gioup representing a fuller range of experience and 
interests At least this seems to be an hypothesis worth test- 
ing. 

Theie is nothing really incompatible about valuing a condi- 
tion of group solidarity and at the same time believing that 
heterogeneity of a certain amount and kind is a desirable group 
characteristic. One of the most concise statements of the amount 
and quality of heterogeneity desirable comes from Lewm 
“Productivity depends upon the number of diversified abilities 
and needs that can be integrated into an organized, unified en- 
deavor ” This IS characterized as “diversity within unity ” 

Thus group solidarity and heterogeneity are not mutually 
exclusive. Diversity within unity is possible. But it requires nice 
judgment to determine in each actual situation the point beyond 
which diversity cannot go without destroying desirable unity 
The remainder of this chapter is devoted to the problem of 
budding and maintaining solidarity whde yet utilizing heteroge- 
neity In the nature of the case, it will be impossible to give exact 
prescriptions It is possible, however, to point out the kinds of 
decisions that may have to be made and to present certain sug- 
gestions for consideration as those decisions are made. 

The problem of achieving diversity within umty has two 
aspects ( I ) that of determining the proper role of the individual 
in group process and (2) that of determining the proper role of 
minority groups Let us examine these two phases of the prob- 
lem in turn. 

The Role of the Individual 

The status of the individual in a group has everything to do 
with his security, his growth, and his contribution to joint 
achievement. We have already discussed briefly the interrela- 
tionship of the process of individuation with the process of 
Ctviltm Morale, p 57. 
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socialization Follett contributes to the expansion of this theory 
the statement 

We need a technique of human relations based on the preservation 
of the integrity of the individual. Of late years we have heard too 
much of the collective life as an aim in itself What we care 
about is the productive life, and the first test of the productive 
power of the collective life is its nourishment of the individual The 
second test is whether the contribution of individuals can be fruit- 
fully united 

We have the fact of human differences to deal with We 
should value them as sources of innovation We should learn 
how most wisely to “nourish” and “fruitfully unite” those dif- 
ferences in order that they may be productive 

This has implications for the values and goals of the individuals 
making up a group It is agreed that centering upon some guid- 
ing pimciples IS essential to group solidarity. Yet, it is only real- 
istic to expect that vaiious peisons will conceive the end differ- 
endy. Some may envision a human being socialized beyond the 
point that others in their present state of development can con- 
ceive Ideas as to the good life differ with the experience of 
people That very diffeience in vision is a requisite foi progress. 

Theie are bound to be differences also in the steps taken 
toward the goal. In other words, there may be much variety in 
the immediate and specific goals of different individuals. This, 
again, is a development we must expect and value Better ways 
are found out of wide and wise experimentation Wisdom in 
experimentation depends upon the controlling purpose of the 
experimenters coupled with the intelligence they apply to the 
situation. Thus, we value unity m general purpose, diversity in 
ways of achieving that purpose If conditions are right, ways 
found best will spread and further the unity of the group If 
conditions are right the best ways of today will endure only so 
long as there is nothing better to replace them. 

Implications for organization are that the freedom of choice 
given to an individual and the degree of responsibility he is 
See pp 24-25. 

Mary P Follett, Creative Experience (New York, Longmans, Green & 
Co , 1924) , p xiii 
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encouraged to take should be adjusted to his ability at a given 
time The organization should provide so many opportunities 
for participation in different capacities that each individual can 
be a contiibuting member at all times no matter what his apti- 
tudes 

It is well to recognize that theie are diffciences that cannot be 
tolerated. Antisocial behavior on the part of some individuals 
makes it impossible foi othei individuals to play their roles crea- 
tively The organization must protect the group from non- 
contributive and destructive individuals, while these persons are 
being helped to find a more productive role. 

The Role of the Individual — Implications for Curriculum 
Change 

If difference is fruitful for change, the first consideration of 
leaders in education should be to secure a desirable amount and 
kind of heteiogeneity As fai as teachers are concerned, this will 
mean a change in employment policies m many instances. Instead 
of giving preference to products of local teacher-educating in- 
stitutions and to people who come from the home town, con- 
scious effoit will be made to employ pioducts of various institu- 
tions, persons from different states and regions. It would be well 
also to balance faculties as to age and sex, even in the elementary 
school Persons of different kinds of ability and interests should 
be sought. Persons of different race and creed, persons of foreign 
birth should be considered valuable additions to a teaching group 
if their other qualifications are satisfactory. 

A word of caution, however It is unwise to bung into a staff 
persons who will seem to the rest of the teachers and to the 
learners and community adults to be extieme, to be “freaks” as it 
were, merely because of the limited contacts which the members 
of the receiving group have had The principle of heterogeneity 
must be applied gradually as groups show readiness It would 
not be wise, either, to bring into the gioup persons whose social 
and educational philosophy is known to be reactionary It is 
enough of a pioblem to build unity of value and purpose out 
of the diverse elements to be found in any school and commu- 
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nity without deliberately adding to the difficulty In other 
words, differences to be sought after should be productive ones 
Standai dizatiofi IncoiJtpatible with Hetei ogeneity The prin- 
ciple of heterogeneity has implications also for the ways in 
which individual teacheis are treated on the job. The emphasis 
on standardization in schools has caused deplorable social waste. 
In a futile attempt to prevent any teacher from falling below an 
arbitrary standard of peiformance, detailed instiuctions have 
been issued which limit the exercise of whatever cicative ability 
a given teacher may possess Even in the schools where teachers 
were expected to follow unifoim directions they have not really 
done so — they could not, differing from one another in every 
way as they do. Since there usually is more than one way to 
reach a goal, it would seem better to help each teacher to develop 
his own best procedures Naturally, these procedures would be 
based upon the best available educational thought It is the re- 
sponsibility of those who give or lake freedom to make use of the 
best thinking of the time The lesulting discoveries will give the 
group as a whole a wider range of choice. 

The faculty will still be a team working together and in var- 
ious relationships with learneis and school patrons. We have no 
desire that teachers turn into a group of puma donnas, each 
vying with the other to see who can learn and boaid the greatest 
number of secrets to success. Differences have little value unless 
shared. The responsibility for a good school must remain a col- 
lective responsibility of teachers, principal, learners, and com- 
munity adults, utilizing all possible lesources including members 
of the central staff. Each teacher must expect that some of his 
planning for his children will be done cooperatively with the 
faculty and community adults of his school and that, also, some 
of his planning with his children will be submitted to the wider 
authority of the gioup of co-workers responsible for that par- 
ticular school These are necessary steps for achieving and main- 
taining desirable unity and for supplementing the relatively 
hmited vision and ability of the individual 
Heterogeneity and Common Values and Goals. All the opera- 
tions sketched above are assumed to take place within the fiame- 
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work of broad and continually refined agreements as to philos- 
ophy and goals Application of the principle of heterogeneity 
raises a problem at this point. The problem is the amount of 
difference in educational philosophy that can be tolerated within 
a school and school system Is it justifiable, in the interests of 
capitalizing upon the values that come from the factor of 
heterogeneity, to require children to make difficult houily, daily, 
or yearly adjustments fiom authoritarian to democratic tO' 
laissez-faire teacher leadership as they proceed from grade to 
grade, from level to level of the school system, or from one 
subject teacher to another? 

It has already been indicated that it is best deliberately tO' 
select teachers whose philosophy of education and life is “desir- 
able ” In the case of teachers who are already on the staff, there 
can be no short cuts However desirable it might be that they 
begin to opeiate at once on the basis of a common philosophy, 
the achievement of such a condition must be a gradual process 
if the desiie is for a genuine conversion that will be reflected in. 
practice. If earlier advice is to be relied upon, it will probably 
pay dividends if educational leaders bend their efforts toward 
helping teachers as quickly as possible to learn what it means tO' 
be consistently democratic in their dealings with children. Mean- 
while, It would be the better pait of wisdom to use good judg- 
ment about the kind of childien who aie placed with certain 
teachers With a little care it is usually possible to protect indi- 
vidual children from the necessity of adjustments that are more 
difficult than they can reasonably be expected to make. 

The V olunteering Principle Still another choice which the 
principle of heterogeneity imposes is that having to do with 
volunteering for participation in curriculum development. This 
IS not an easy question nor one that can be answered arbitrarily. 
In general, it may be said that the volunteering principle does 
not promote balance Some persons volunteer for too many 
things, some not at all. Many volunteer for posts that have least 
promise of promoting their growth A desirable combination of 
the volunteering principle with planned experiences in paiticipa- 
tion can possibly be arrived at. It may well be that every teacher 
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should be expected to assume as part of his lesponsibihty for 
cuiriculum development, tiircc kinds of assigtinietu m the 
school, (i) lus legular teaching assignment, (2) an assignment 
to one of the basic faculty coniniittecs, and (3) an assignment 
as faculty adviser to one of the student comimttces. Alember- 
ship m a parent room group would be automatic foi each home- 
room teacher."* Each teacher might indicate his piefcrences as to 
committees on whicli he will seivc Appointments could be 
made in the light of tliese choices by the f.tculcy cobtdmating 
committee in the case of faculty committees and by the faculty 
curticuluni committee in the case of advisers to the student 
committees. With regard to participation in inter-school and 
inter-level committees the voluntcciing pimciple might well be 
used or it might be combined with elections by the faculty fiom 
among those willing to serve Memheiship on the central cur- 
riculum council should be elective. Decision would have to be 
made as to whethei attendance at all-city cduc.ttional confer- 
ences should be voluntaiy or requiicd. For woikshops it seems 
almost certain that attendance should be volnnlaiy, hut local 
cucumstances might make a difference 
In Older to make the best use of individual differences and of 
leadincss for change as exhibited by some peisons, some admin- 
istrators believe it wise to invite “key” te.icheis to experiment 
with new ways. The effect of such procedmes on gioup solidar- 
ity must be closely watched. Professional icalousie,s should not 
be needlessly aroused. It is unfair both to the group and to the 
individual concerned to fasten on him the label of “teacher’s 
pet ” It would seem preferable to make experimentation open to 
anyone, subject to the limitations of group agreement at the 
building level Freedom to experiment is an essential element in 
the development of creativity in teacheis 

Transfers of Teachers and Principals. The plan of introduc- 
ing new elements into static situations by the tiansfer of teachers 
and principals is a defensible one provided tlie integrity of the 
individual involved is respected and the effect on the solidatity 
of the group from which the person is transferred is studied 
See the definition of this term, p. 71. 
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Transfers should be employed frequently enough to make them 
appear not at all unusual and frequently enough to keep faculty 
groups alive Teachers should be free to suggest transfers for 
themselves also 

In giving thought to the role of the individual, his need for 
leisure and recreation and his right to a piivate life should not 
be overlooked. We should aim at a working day of reasonable 
length which has in it time for cooperative work on ctiinculum- 
buildmg 

Further Implications of the Principle of Heterogeneity 

Two further implications of the principle of heterogeneity 
may be worth thinkmg about. One is the matter of the composi- 
tion of the local board of education. The heterogeneity of its 
membership should be increased considerably if support for 
curriculum change is to be expected from that quarter A board 
composed of men representing only business and the professions 
IS not likely to be aware of certain needs the school may be fail- 
ing to serve 

The second is the matter of grouping children in schools. At- 
tempts to group children homogeneously still continue, group- 
ing by chronological age being popular at present Perhaps it is 
time for the desire for homogeneity to be abandoned and for 
more experimentation to be done with forming gioups hetero- 
geneous in character, in which children may have the benefit of 
wider contacts, yet in which diversity is controlled to the extent 
that group solidarity is readily achieved 

The Role of Minority Groups 

People have, in this country, unusual opportunities to work 
with and through heterogeneous cultural groups The potential- 
ities of those human resources have not been well enough recog- 
nized In fact, there has not been sufficient value placed on mi- 
nority groups in general. As in the case of mdividuals, differences 

so For an adequate presentation of the arguments in favor of heteroge- 
neous grouping in schools, see Viol. Thcman, “Continuous Progress in 
Schools," Childhood Education, Vol. XVIII, Sept., 1941, pp ZI-Z3 
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which such groups represent cmiltl make a contribution to social 
change Yet differences and conflict are shunned. Follett says,®’ 
“Difference is always a cliallenge. We should never avoid it” 
She goes on to admit that not all differences can be integrated. 
“But It IS ceztain,” she continues, “that there are fewer irrecon- 
cilable activities chan we at present think ” 

Taba has given a good explanation of the creative role that 
•conflict, which giows out of difference, can play. 

There is a difference between the conception of conflict as sustain- 
ing the activity and between conflict as a starting point of activity, 
■conflict, in other words, transforming itself into a new synthesis, 
into a new harmony. Conflict and the succeeding integration on a 
new level are two moments of the same process. 

If we are to make creative use of the differences which cul- 
tural and other minorities present, we must come to value con- 
flict as a starting point in change but learn to convert it into the 
new harmony of which Taba speaks 

The R6le of Minority Groups — bnpHcatwns -for Curricu- 
lum Change 

The school faculty itself may be thought of as a minority 
group in a community It is a group which, because of the great 
ability and educational advantage it possesses in the aggregate, 
may, if it will, serve as a leavening agent in the community. The 
school faculty should study how it may best serve that function. 

On the other hand, one problem which a faculty as a minority 
group may present to the community is that of holding up dif- 
ferent standards to the children from those common in the com- 
munity Not enough is known about the effect on children of 
the pull of different standards The effect is undoubtedly devas- 
tating for some, This is a problem that can merely be lecognized 
in this volume but not solved It may be that the school should 
change its standards in some matters — “correct” English usage 
and “worth-while” books, for example Educators would do 
Follett, op, ctt., pp 

Hilda Taba, Dynmmes of Education (New York, Harcourc, Brace 
and Company, 1932), p. 61. 
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well to examine critically all standards they hold for children. 
They might make a group study of such a work as Warner and 
Lunt’s The Social Life of a Modern Community in order to gam 
more undeistanding of the standards and habit patterns of the 
vaiious social classes from “upper-uppei” to “lower-lowei” that 
are to be found in every American community."® It may help 
such a faculty group to be more intelligent in the application of 
standards in school if they come to realize the extent to which 
they tend to be governed in all their acts by middle-class mores 
and if they learn what that implies for all their dealings with 
children and parents of every class. The long-time need is to 
discover the best possible methods for helping all persons to 
improve their values and goals without undue stram on individ- 
uals 

Dealing with Minority Groups Within a School Faculty. The 
school faculty must also be prepared to deal with minority 
groups within the teaching staff itself Frequently the teachers’ 
union presents a problem in a school system Ideally, it might be 
supposed, the functional organization of a school and school sys- 
tem should provide sufficient opportunities for participation and 
sufficient security to the participants so that additional organiza- 
tion would be unnecessary This may some day be a more fre- 
quent state of affairs than it is at present Meanwhile, if educators 
are realistic they will study the reasons for the existence of such 
minority organizations, help them to find a useful role, and make 
It unnecessary for them to opeiate continually upon the level of 
conflict. Need for a teachers’ union is sometimes dictated by 
political considerations in the community which seemingly make 
It necessary for teachers to seek the support offered by another 
well-organized group in the community, such as the labor union 
Correction of conditions giving rise to this need will have to 
await better community organization. 

If the need for a teachers’ union arises out of faulty internal 

sfWilham L Warner and Paul S Lunt, The Social Life of a Modern 
Community (New Haven, Conn, Yale University Press, 1941) See also 
William L Warner, Robert J Havighurst, and Martin B Lach^ Who Shall 
Be Educated? (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1944). 
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organixacion and inanagcmcnt t»f the M'lionl, the union may be 
expected m lose its functum as that organi/ation and manage- 
ment arc imptoved. At present, many tcachcis’ unions are serv- 
ing to call attention to the dcsuahility of certain curricnlum 
changes, and they arc themselves making needed studies The 
union in one city, for instance, is inquiring into the platoon sys- 
tem which has a firm grip on the elementary schools there, 

It is a different matter u hen teachers form minority organiza- 
tions that widen cleavages, In one large .school system, teachers 
arc organized by creeds, Jewish, (I.nholic, and Protestant, Such 
groupings of teachers are indefensible and are evidence of what 
results when better organization is lacking. 

SUMMARY 

In this chapter it has been observed that accomplishment can- 
not be expected wiLlioiic organization for channeling and regu- 
larizing individual contributions to the pioccss of curriculum 
change The proper oiganr/ation under piopei Icadciship will 
make creative use of differences while building ever greater 
unity of puipose and endeavor. In the chapter that follows study 
is made of some of the social inventions available for achieving 
control over social change, Also ir is suggested at what points in 
group process there is need for further invention 



CHAPTER V 


Social Invention 

“Fd like to see this school luii more efficiently but that 
wouldn’t be demociatic ” So speak in substance a group of sin- 
cere but confused school administrators. “Fd like to see this 
school lun more democratically but that wouldn’t be efficient ” 
So speak a second group of equally sincere and equally confused 
school heads Both groups seem to assume that they must make a 
choice between democracy and efficiency. 

There are two causes for the confusion that makes democracy 
synonymous with inefficiency The first is the conception of 
efficiency that is held This cause is rather easily removed It is 
usually not impossible to convince a person who honestly wishes 
to be democratic that democracy can provide a higher type of 
efficiency than any resulting from authoritarian r6gimes. As al- 
ready pointed out democratic efficiency is sourced in purposeful 
activity, planning, flexibility of arrangements, and self-dis- 
cipline.^ 

That democracy does not more frequently demonstrate its 
potential efficiency is the second cause of confusion This cause 
IS more difficult of removal. For one thing, the techniques for 
making democracy work that have been discovered and tested 
are comparatively few In the second place, the number of per- 
sons who have any degree of control over the known techniques 
IS, relatively speaking, small indeed. In the thud place, people 
tend constantly to limit experimentation by a prion judgments 
that such and such procedure is “not democratic.’’ 

It IS the belief of the writer that the range of possible demo- 
cratic procedures has by no means been exhausted and that rn- 

1 See p 26. 
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vention and discovery in thi.s realm is sorely needed Pearl Buck 
counts It as one of tlie .strengths of the Chinese people that they 
can reject tradition without rejecting a principle, that they can 
keep stcadlast to an end hut appioach that end hy changing 
means.-" In our short national life, wc in tliis couiitiy have come 
to accept all too narrow a range of techniques as the full reper- 
tory of democracy. We arc inclined to pre-judge anything out- 
side that range as undemocratic. 

In a recent book devoted ciitiicly to the thesis that “new meth- 
ods of democratic, fice, and co-opciativc living liave to be 
worked out,” Dc Pluszai makes a distinction between a “talk- 
democracy" and a “do-deniocracy.” ® A talk-democracy, he 
points out, has developed too little in the category of the how. 
A dynamic, do-democracy will requite that Ameucans transfer 
some of their interest in a technological know-how to a know- 
how m the social fields, 

While this book in its entirety is conccincd svith the process 
of cuiriculum change as a special foim of deliberate social 
change and is thus piimanly a “how" book, the present chapter 
deals with points at which fmther social invention or more at- 
tention to existing inventions would be dcsiralile. Wc shall at- 
tempt to take stock of inventions already at hand and awaiting 
moie extensive use and development, and we shall try to draw 
together the needs foi new invention that seem to exist Topics 
around which the discussion is oiganizcd arc ( i ) dis-covermg the 
proper relationship between knowledge and desires and beliefs, 
(2) studying the rcilc of communication, (3) discoveiing the 
best uses of the expeic, (4) piaccicing and extending techniques 
of group action, and (5) building constructive social power.-* 

^ Pearl Buck, American Unity arid Asia (New York, The John Day 
Company, 1941), pp 79-60 

“ George B de Huszar, Practical Applications of Democracy (New 
York, Flarper & Brothers, 1945), pp. lo-n. 

'‘In connection -with social change, Karl Mannheim places much im- 
portance on what he calls the “will to plan." In this he sliares the concern 
expressed in Chapter II that human beings shall value deliberate or planned 
social change His suggestions with regard to what shall be planned are 
exceedingly fruitful For one thing he suggests that planning can “take 
into account the unexploied territory between institutions ’’ This aspect 
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reiationship of knowledge, desires, and beliefs 

People who would educate others commonly fall into the 
enoi of assuming that dissemination of knowledge is the chief 
problem with which one has to deal in paving the way for de- 
sired social change Much as one would like to see the method of 
intelligence pievail m this woild, he will, if realistic, admit that 
up to now knowledge has not made its fullest contribution to 
social change. Gates and otheis point out man’s pioclivity for 
unscientific behavior “ 

Once a person has taken a stand he may persist in it quite tenaciously 
in spite of subsequent contradictory evidence . In matters in- 
volving his own prestige he may not only reject information that is 
unfavorable but he may also seek information to confirm his bias. 

. . In studies of adults as well as of children it has been found that 

there is little coriclation between the intensity of partisanship or 
feeling and the amount of information possessed. 

Todd has expressed somewhat the same idea in picturesque 
language And he secs this tendency to believe what one desiies 
as a serious limitation to progiess * 

Ideas always come swaddled in feelings We recognize that reason m 
men is only at the very tip of their iceberg of mental life they live 
by habit, impulse, illusion . . they easily compel a satisfactory 
harmony between belief and gratification of desiie . . This is the 
lead in humanity’s wings 

of planning was dealt with in connection with the discussion of organiza- 
tion in Chapter IV Mannheim suggests also “planned criticism,” a matter 
taken up under tlic heading of dissattsfacuon in Chapter III Other sug- 
gestions as to what shall be planned are treated in this chapter under 
the somewhat diDTcrent headings listed above These are “planned per- 
suasion” (topics I and a), “planned specialization" (topic 3), “planned 
interdependent thinking” (topic 4), and “planned strategy” (topic 5) , see 
also the succeeding chapter on leadership In Man and Society tn an Age of 
Reconstruction (New York, HarcourC, Brace and Company, 1940), pp 
109-261 passmi 

® Arthur I Gates and others, Educational Psychology (New York, The 
Macmillan Company, 1942), p 204 

^ Arthur J Todd, Theories of Social Progress (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922). pp, 472-473. By permission of the publishers. 
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Lund produces scientific evidence for this point of vic-w He 
reports the following results of an interesting study of the rela- 
tionships among beliefs, dcsites, and “evidence”: ’ 

The correlation between belief and desire was -|-.88 . . between 

belief and “evidence” -|- 4*, between “evidence” and desire, — 03. 

From this he concl udes ( i ) that “emotional factors arc signifi- 
cant determinants of belief”; (2) that there is a “marked tend- 
ency to idealize the rational principle and to conceive of it as the 
most valid and important of belief determinants, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that non-rational factors appear to outweigh it so 
largely in conditioning our belief-attitudes . and (3) that 
“beliefs, once formed, are not willingly relinquished.” He be- 
lieves therefore that the side of the question first presented and 
the first influence brought to beai are most effective in deter- 
mining beliefs, so much so as to suggest the “law of primacy in 
persuasion ” 

If desire and belief are of such importance in influencing the 
decisions of people, it is evident that the problem of fostering the 
method of intelligence is a broader one than is usually conceived. 
Even so apparently simple a matter as dissemination of knowl- 
edge requires much more psychological insight than we have 
heretofore assumed to be necessary, 

Prescott makes a strong statement with regard to the proper 
role of affective experiences in the process of social change: ® 

World political developments, new devices for swaying the emo- 
tions of entire nations simultaneously, emphasis on blind mass 
fervor, impatience with the scientific approach to national problems, 
all have driven home the lesson that the job of education is not done 
when knowledge is disseminated and increased If the scholar, con- 
cerned with his primary business of knowledge, fails to deal with 
the whole man, particularly with the control of passion and the 
guidance of desire, he may properly be charged with contributory 

H Lund, “The Psychology of Belief," Journal of Abnormal and 
Social Psychology, XX 193-195, 1925-1926 Quoted in Kimball Young, 
Ed , Source Book for Social Psychology (New York, F S Crofts & Co , 
1927), p 283 

® Daniel A Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington, 
D C. American Council on Education, 1938), p, vii, 
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negligence when the democracy becomes either a mob or a regi- 
mented army, when freedom to learn or to teach disappear, when 
the neglected emotions submerge the life of reason, and so force 
recognition of their claim to a share m the lives of man 

Todd, too, suggests that education of desues is essential: ° 

The kernel of the whole matter is that desires aie open to sugges- 
tion, to molding, to pruning, and educating since desire is 
multiform . education of the will means educating to desire 
rightly, to choose between conflicting desires, to arrange the various 
types of desues . according to definite standards of value, to be 
determined by their bearing on real development 

We do not know too well how to educate the desires of peo- 
ple. This is an area in which much experimentation is required. 
We aie certain only of profitable directions of effoit, which are 
the leplacement of empty verbalization with geneiahzation upon 
actual experience and the use of many media for presenting ideas 
The formei point has already been touched upon m the chapter 
on motivation, the lattei is elaborated in later pages where com- 
munication IS discussed 

A device that might be tried is one used by Lynd in his vol- 
ume, Knowledge for What^ where he lists twenty ambivalences 
of the American people. Some representative ambivalences as 
seen by this sociologist follow " 

Individualism, “the survival of the fittest,” is the law of nature and 
the secret of America’s greatness, and restrictions on individual 
freedom are un-American and kill initiative But No man should 
live for himself alone, for people ought to be loyal and stand to- 
gether and work for common purposes 

Life would not be tolerable if we did not believe in progress and 
know that things arc getting better We should, therefore, welcome 
new things But The old, tried fundamentals are best, and it is a 
mistake for busybodies to try to change things too fast or to upset 
the fundamentals. 

Education is a fine thing But' It is the practical men who get 
things done 

“Todd, op. cit., pp, 480-481. 

^“Robert Lynd, Knowledge far What? (Princeton, NJ Princeton 
University Press, 1939), pp. <10-62 
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Analysis and discnssion of sucli a list of ambivalences with a 
group of people might start them reflecting upon the illogical 
natme of some of their desues This would be a first step m re- 
educating those desires. 

Dewey’s analysis of the difficulty involved in piomoting the 
method of intelligence implies another possible line of actum, 
that of raising doubts in people’s minds: “ 

The undisciplined mind is averse to suspense and intellectual hesita- 
tion, It is prone to assertion. It likes things undisturbed, settled, and 
treats them as such without due warrant. Familiarity, common re- 
pute, and congeniality to desire arc readily made measuring rods of 
truth Ignorance gives way to opinionated and current error — a 
greater foe to learning than ignorance itself. A SocraLcs is thus led 
to declare that consciousness of ignorance is the beginning of effec- 
tive love of wisdom, and a Descartes to say that science is born of 
doubting. 

Using Knowledge to Widen the Area of Choice In suggesting 
the importance of ci eating doubt and consciousness of igno- 
rance, Dewey is suggesting the great seivucc which knowledge 
can render, namely that of increasing the range of choice in 
many areas 

It is at this point chat the cultural anthropologist has a partic- 
ularly valuable contribution to make. In the words of Linton. 

A knowledge of other cultures and societies cannot fail to give the 
educator perspective on the values of Ins own 1 have heard more 
than once that it gives him too much perspective and that the in- 
evitable result of realizing the relativity of values and the variety of 
successful patterns functioning in different cultures is a passive atti- 
tude of “some do and some don’t.” I can hardly iniagmc this hap- 
pening in the case of any individual who had a strong drive toward 
bettering society. It seems to me that the knowledge of what otber 
societies had done would be more likely to fill him with hopes of 
what our own can do 

John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1916), p 221 By permission of the publishers 

Ralph Linton, “Potential Conciibutions of Cultural Anthropology to 
Teacher Education,” Culture and Personality (Washington, D C , Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 194.1), p ij. 
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Cultural anthropology can serve the useful purpose of ena- 
bling persons to stand off, as it were, and view elements in their 
own cultuie that they would not otherwise think of questioning 
This technique would seem to be especially effective with rela- 
tion to mores and attitudes that are more 01 less highly charged 
with emotion This may be at the bottom of Ruth Benedict’s 
declaration^” that “social thinking at the present time has no 
more important task than that of taking adequate account of 
cultuial relativity ” 

There is reason to believe that people are affected also by 
awareness that other persons have discovered better ways of 
doing things than they themselves have As long as no one knew 
much about child care, mothers could go about their other duties 
with little thought of the baby The mere knowledge that some- 
one knows a great deal about nutrition and health measures for 
infants now causes mothers to feel concern Of this Lynd ob- 
serves 

People's susceptibility to strain in a given case vanes inversely 
with the following ratio 

what they can do about it 

what they know about what anybody can do about it 

While such situations are a source of strain, they also give 
basis for hope that people aic becoming increasingly susceptible 
to new knowledge. People will still make judgments in terms of 
values they hold, but there is more likelihood that wise decisions 
will ensue if those choices are made in as wide a context as pos- 
sible While It IS agreed that prepaiation for social change must 
consist of more than mere spreading of knowledge, it would be 
foolhardy to overlook this avenue of improvement Valued 
knowledge has an important role to play As Max Lerner says, 
just because we recognize the role of the iriational it does not 
mean that we should glorify it. Lerner ”” believes that the prin- 

Ruhr Benedict, ’Patterns of Culture (Boston, Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1934) 

Lynd, op ctt,p 112 

Max Lerner, Ideas Are IVeapons (New York, The Viking Press, 
1939). P 7 
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cipal task of our age may be that of “finding a resolution between 
the necessary role of the irrational and the demands of social 
rationality ” 

Knowledge, Desires, and Beliefs — Implications for Curricu- 
lum Change 

Teachers are a more highly literate group than the average of 
the population and somehow we expect them to be in the van- 
guard of curriculum change. Yet Mort and Cornell found, in 
then study of adaptations in the schools of Pennsylvania, that m 
the schools which had not made the adaptations being studied, 
the teachers were usually “in a position of ncutiahty with refer- 
ence to them.” They add 

In a great number of cases the teachers are actually unaware of the 
conditions and problems demanding the change and the various ad- 
justments which schools in other places have undertaken to meet 
these demands 

This is an unfortunate state of affairs. The problem of educa- 
tion of desire and belief, of increasing the power of the rational 
at the expense of the urational is not easily solved and the help 
of teachers is needed 

Some useful leads as to how teachers may be helped to .see the 
need for change may be secured from study of the rcsulis ob- 
tained by Mort and Cornell when 2,416 Pennsylvania teachers 
were asked the question “Where did you get ideas for changes 
you have made or would like to make^” These wcic the replies’ 

No of Teachers 
Item Indicating Item 

Professional literature . 506 

Teaching experience . . . ipjj 

Observation of other schools in system . . 288 

College or university , ... 233 

Study of pupil needs and interests 195 

Contact with other teachers in system . . 176 

Paul R Mort and Francis G Cornell, American Schools tn Transi- 
tion (New York, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1941), p, 206. 

rt Ibid , p 264 
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No of Teachers 
Indicating Item 


Summer school ... . ... 

Geneial literature 

Conventions, conferences, institutes, other professional 
meetings . ... . . . 

Original ideas ... ... 

Special courses . . . 

Extension work ... .... 

Experimentation ... .... 

Other public school systems ... 

Teachers colleges . . . . 

Lectutes ... 

Principal 

Study of children’s interests 

Superintendent . , , , . . 

College or university professors 
Suggestions of students .... 

Local supervisors . ... 

Contacts with educational Ic.ttlers .... 

Examination of newer school books 

Faculty meetings . . . .... 

Common sense . . ... 

Study of industrial changes or social trends 
Study of life Itself . . . . . 

Demonstration schools . 

Contacts with people in ptofcssions, politics, industry and 
the like . ... 

Work of private experimental schools 

Training schools . . ... 

Travel ... 

Demonstrations by outst.inding teachers in system 
Research . ... . . 

Trends in education ... 

Patents or adults of community . . 

Local administrative bulletins . . 

Community affairs . . . . . . ... 

Radio programs 

Social contacts . . 

Normal school . . .... 

Experience in business or industry 

School surveys ... 

Home life ... 

Teacher study groups . . . 

Interest in professional advancement . . .... 

Visits to museums, libraries, art exhibits, and the like 
Original research or professional study other than college 
Desire for increase in salary 
Introspection . . 
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Such results would have more value if they could be matched 
■with information regarding the degree to which the various 
Items mentioned had enteicd into the expciicnce of the teachers 
reporting. It is interesting to note the relatively wide influence 
of professional literature. This would indicate the desirability of 
an adequate collection of ptofessional literature and cuniculum 
materials in each school. It is interesting to note also the tribute 
paid to actual cxpeiicnce in the classioom, to observation of 
other schools in the system, and to contact with other teachers, 
The influence of other school systems might have been more 
extensive if provision for visitation out of the local community 
were more common 

Study of pupil needs and interests is near the top of the list. 
School surveys have perhaps not been given full tiial in the case 
of the teachers studied. Administrative and supervisory officers 
with their faculty meetings and their bulletins do not come off 
too well in this study. Note that the supervisois fall slightly be- 
low students as a source of suggestions. Yet all these could be 
powerful influences m the in-service education of teacheis if 
techniques weie impiovcd Workshops aie not mentioned spe- 
cifically. Teacher study groups apparently have nor yielded 
much m this instance 

Many of the items on this list and other ways of increasing the 
rationality of the basis upon which teachers opciate should be 
explored Special thought should be given also to the suitability 
of some of these suggestions for use m helping community adults 
to see the need foi curriculum changes In studying the items 
for this purpose, it should be remembered that teachers have the 
advantage of familiarity with the special vocabulaiy of piofcs- 
sional education With them, too, organized education has fewer 
competing interests than is tiue of those whose vocation is not 
involved However, a thoughtfully stocked and conveniently 
aiianged parent library might be one implication of this study 
for community adults Another might be that each teacher who 
IS given a day to visit the schools in another community might 
take a group of parents along Teacheis might even be given 
short leaves to visit schools in anothei part of the countiy. 
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'Promoting Desire for Cmnculum Change. The suggestion 
made in Chapter III that teachers and school patrons engage in 
studies of human development and of social problems as mani- 
fested at the local community level is appiopiiate for the purpose 
under discussion Study of cultural anthropology would seem 
to be rewarding for both groups, but ways of making the study 
have appeal and value would have to be explored Study of a 
cultural minority group in the local community and study of 
the background from which they have come might be a promis- 
ing approach It has already been suggested that community 
adults be encouraged to participate in workshops with teachers 
and that they be invited to participate in educational confer- 
ences held in the community Selected patrons may also be taken 
to state, regional, and national conferences, although the benefits 
will remain small unless ways arc found of sharing them with 
others Something better than the typical convention report 
should be invented. 

Lynd’s scheme of helping people to see their ambivalences 
might also be applied to curriculum development Teachers and 
parents might receive benefit from working out and discussing 
together their own ambivalences with regard to their children 
and the school program. For example, adults want children who 
show initiative, but they want obedience to authority, they be- 
lieve individual differences should be respected, but they want 
long division taught in the fourth grade. 

If individual school faculties and other professional groups 
really put their minds to it, they will be able to discover many 
new means of widening not only their own horizons but those 
of the adults with whom they wish to cooperate. 

MAKING COMMUNICATION SERVE SOCIAL CHANGE 

The difficulty of helping knowledge to play its full role in 
hastening social change points to the fact that much more social 
invention is needed in the field of communication. We have the 
mechanical means of communicating quickly and easily with 

18 See p, 103. 
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numbers of persons and at distances more or less gieat One of 
our problems is to use these mechanical means to facilitate the 
spread of knowledge as a part of the process of bringing social 
change under gieater social control The other problem is to 
leain more of the arc of communication among persons in actual 
contact with one another. Accordingly the discussion in this 
section deals with (i) the problem of making constructive use 
of technical inventions in the communications field, and (2) the 
problem of capitalizing upon opportunities for face-to-face 
communication. 

Making Constructive Use of Technical Inventions 

Effective communication with persons at a distance requires 
creative use of our modem inventions for that purpose. The 
effect of these inventions has been to draw groups closer to- 
gether and to step up the rate of change through the resulting 
shating of differences The disadvantages of isolation are thereby 
removed. Modern inventions make it possible for all persons to 
come in contact with the best social thinking of the time Social 
documents appear in many forms — the dance, painting, drama, 
photography, music, and literature. Through modern means of 
communication we can biing these social documents to the 
attention of millions if we will. 

If available means of communication are to be used for a 
constructive social purpose, there must be development in two 
directions (i) an inci easing amount of social control of the 
great opinion-forming agencies — ^press, radio, and motion pic- 
ture, and (2) further experimentation with different media as a 
means of establishing communication with persons of vaiying 
intelligence, interests, and experience. 

Studying Sources of Information, As a first step in promoting 
this dual development, it would be well to make a study of the 
sources of information at present available to the people of the 
community and to attempt to discover what persons are reached 
by various lands of information For example, many facts should 
be known about each and every newspaper that serves the com- 
munity, including labor papers and those m foreign languages. 
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Knowledge of the kind and quality of information carried and of 
circulation data gives only one side of the picture To supple- 
ment It, studies should be made of what newspapers are taken by 
representative families and what parts of those papers are ac- 
tually read. Similar facts should be known regarding magazines 
and pamphlets 

In the case of radio, the national, local, and regional programs 
available should be taken into account with special attention 
given to infoimational programs Again it is important to know 
what programs are listened to 

Not only the use of public library facilities but those of rental 
libraries as well should be known Sales of different kinds of 
books through book stores and book clubs will yield additional 
information that is of value m sizing up the problem of making 
commumcation scive social change. 

In connection with movies there is value in knowing audience 
reaction to various kinds of pictures and shorts The successful 
use of documentary films should also be noted. 

The number of exhibits and performances in the realm of 
painting, sculpture, dramatics, dance, and music should be 
studied along with audience figures and reactions. 

The nature of the subjects treated in lectures, sermons, and 
discussions, as well as the size and nature of the audiences and 
their appraisal of them, should be taken into account 

The availability and use of classes for adults should be known, 
nor should posters, signs, and exhibits of various kinds be over- 
looked in any survey of community sources of information. 
Topics discussed in conversations would also yield some interest- 
ing data The ways m which people express their interests and 
values are most revealing. 

Several interesting analyses of these findings could be made 
One analysis might be in terms of what facts are true for various 
community groups Another might be in terms of materials 
used. What source is used most frequently!’ What is the content 
covered!’ Is it accurate, adequate, and understandable!’ Are there 
important areas not covered!* The comparative use of a verbal 
and a non-verbal approach might also be studied. 
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All this study would be futile, however, were the data not 
used to bnng about changes in persons — in the level of public 
opinion and participation in civic enterpiises and in concern for 
information as shown by incicased participation in discussion 
gioups, increased use of the libraiy, improvement in informa- 
tional quality of movies, newspapers, and magazines patronized, 
and impiovement in quality of conversations 

If communication is to help to produce desirable social change, 
it IS essential that the integrity of all paities be maintained. With 
so many means of rapid and easy communication at hand, there 
is great temptation in our cultuie to use them to take advantage 
of others. Lynd shows how commercial control of most of our 
means of communication has worked out. “Learning to live by 
new ways,” he declares, “is left up to the individual in those 
cases where it is not commercially profitable to somebody to 
‘educate’ him.” Furthermore, he continues, if it is “to the 
private interest of any person to oppose cultural change, our 
institutions allow, if they do not actually encourage, him to do 
so to the limits of his lesourccs This anaichistic philosophy 
tends to reduce change of a non-commercial .sort to a trickling 
minimum.” 

Studying the Uses of Propaganda. The use of channels of 
communication in the public intciest is impoit.int foi deliberate 
social change. To achieve such use is a problem, for it means 
that people must leain how to deal with propaganda. As a re- 
sult of the work of certain individuals and gioups a healthy 
skepticism has been developed with icspcct to some kinds of 
propaganda, Unfoitunately, there has not been an even develop- 
ment in this regard On the one hand, skepticism has become so 
great that groups operating in the public interest have difficulty 
securing attention to and confidence rn their attempts to inform 
people On the other hand the public continues to be extremely 

leu The foregoing suggestions for studying sources of information are 
based on a mimeographed document, “What Happens When Who Knows 
What 5 " prepared by Ralpli Spence for use at a conference on communi- 
cation held at Teachers College, Columbia University, m April, 1041 
Lynd, op cit,,p.75 
Ibid, pp. iio-ni 
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■gvillible with respect to certain other types of propaganda. The 
continued enormous sale of patent medicines is proof of the 
latter point 

Eveiyone agrees that propaganda has its good and its bad uses. 
Since It IS likely that the stream of false propaganda wrll not dry 
up, It seems the better part of wisdom to tiy m every way pos- 
sible to counteract its influence with the greatest possible amount 
of good propaganda, that is, propaganda that is in the public 
interest Those who would do this well might ponder the advice 
■of Jones 111 this matter. 

Actual deceit of the public is very dangerous, however, and using 
Its various devices, propaganda succeeds best when it formulates 
propositions that people are already prepared to believe, but do not 
know how to state for themselves. Propaganda can thus give one 
side in a contioversial issue the advantage of the feeling of confi- 
dence through easy verbalization A propagandist will succeed only 
if he recognizes that the most he can do is divert an existing flow of 
water If he tries to make the water flow uphill, or if there is no 
water to begin with, he is bound to fail. 

If, in this connection, we remember Lund’s suggestion that 
there may be a law of “primacy in persuasion,” we have some 
useful hints as to constructive ways of combating propaganda 
that is undesirable from the standpoint of the common welfare. 

In addition to learning how to make good use of propaganda, 
elloits must be continued to help an inci easing number of people 
to distinguish between good and bad propaganda. This will help 
us to take an important step forward in directing social change. 
Constructive use of our channels of communication will come 
to be valued more and more highly, destructive uses will prove 
less and less effective. 

Constructive Use of Technical Inventions — Implications 
for Curriculum Change 

While educators do not have a profit motive for making ques- 
tionable uses of techniques of communication, interest in an in- 

Alfred Winslow Jones, Life, Ltbeity, and Property (Philadelphia, 
J B Lippintotc, 1941), p. 187. 

See p. 107 , 
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stitution sometimes works to the same end. Educators have been 
known to employ somewhat shoddy techniques at times in com- 
municating with their constituents. Often this is done with the 
intention of counteracting propaganda against the schools, fre- 
quently to save a good school program from being scrapped at 
the insistence of certain pressure groups. If such tactics become 
necessary, it is unfortunate, for whatever seems to be gained at 
the time is likely to be lost in the long run in public confidence 
in the integrity of the school officials. It is much better, if pos- 
sible, to forestall emergencies by continuous attention to sound 
measures of communication Says a bulletin of a state education 
association,^® “Public education deset ves a better fate than to be 
advertised like a beauty contest.” 

Good advice seems to be Follow the law of ptiinacy in per- 
suasion Get “good” propaganda before the public first, Use 
honest facts and reasonable methods. “Divert the exiscing flow 
of water ” Have a planned progiam of interpretation. 

Covmtinication Though the WiHtcti Word. The medium 
most commonly employed by educators is the written word. 
Even here techniques should be vastly improved A great deal 
remains to be learned in the field of educational joiunalisni If 
the press is to be utilized, educators must Icain to respect dead- 
lines and rules for interesting and acceptable copy. In all publi- 
cations intended for the public, photngiaphic and other giaphic 
illustrations should be libcially employed and a truly readable 
style sought for It should be possible to Icain how to make news 
stories of progress in cuiriculum development that may hope to 
share the limelight with accounts of the latest athletic contest at 
the local high school. Some of these stones may well be based on 
developments of national interest, but even these should be given 
a local slant of some kind In acquiring rcpoi ting skill the help 
of an experienced journalist might well be sought. 

Parents can sometimes do a better job of writing for other 
parents than educators can In Bronxville, New York, the citi- 
zens have appreciated a weekly column in the local newspaper 

Cooperative Study of Community Relations," Bulletin No 14 
(Lansing, Mich , Michigan Education Association, 1932) , p 3 
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in which a parent answers questions concerning the school pro- 
gram sent in by other parents 

In Glencoe, Illinois, a member of the board of education has 
taken over the responsibility of preparing a printed leaflet for 
school pations In addition to a brief lead article on a topic such 
as “discipline," the leaflet gives brief news items concerning the 
school and action taken by the board of education 

The bulletin for school patrons can be used by the staff of the 
schools to present a picture of modern schools in action Explana- 
tions of the value of various types of activities that have come 
into favor since the days when the oldsters went to school can 
be built upon well-written descriptions of actual curriculum ex- 
periences of their own children m the local schools 

A bulletin for school patrons takes on extra interest and value 
if the contiibutois aie many and vaiied Patents and teacheis can 
write of ways in which the home can facilitate the program of 
the school The secietary of the parent-teacher organization can 
furnish pci iodic reports of the activities of that body. The li- 
b'aiian can icpoit on special library activities, circulation fig- 
ures, and other items of intciest Comninnity leaders can contiib- 
ute accounts of cooperative community enterprises in the foini 
of both progress reports and final reports The head engineer 
may well wi itc of the condition of the school plant, explaining 
the need for rcpaiis and expansions to care for vaiious school 
and community groups The head of the custodial staff may 
write of the qualifications for that work and of the importance 
to the school as a whole that peisons of high caliber fill such 
positions. Needs in the way of additional personnel, equipment 
and supplie,s can be presented by the school superintendent or 
piincipal along with pertinent data on school finance and child 
accounting Much of this infoimation would be equally valuable 
for the teaching staff. Some school heads place such bulletins 
in the waiting rooms of doctors and dentists. 

If such a bulletin is used in common for a city school system 
It may well be supplemented by special communications or cir- 
culars to care foi inatteis of moic local interest For example, 
one school faculty found it desirable to issue a wiitten appeal to 
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paients to study what was happening to their chikhen over the 
-weekends to cause them to come to school on Monday mornings 
at once fatigued and ovcr-sinnukued. Questions icgarding 
school houis, appropriate clothing foi difTeient seasons, honie- 
■woilc, and the like can be dealt n ith also 

Sometimes it is dcsiralile to picpate s]sccinl Inilletins giving a 
complete picture of ihc piogiam of a school foi use by study 
groups and individual families. 'I lie values that accrue to a 
faculty that works coopeiativclv oit the piepaiation of such a 
document should not be ovei looked.-'^ 

A handbook for parents filled with specific ansvvcis' to the 
kinds of questions frequently asked icgaiding the school cur- 
riculnm has been found to be a useful medium of comnuinica- 
tion in some conimunities.‘'“ 

The school newspaper, written, edited, and published by the 
childien, should not be oveilookcd as* a means of interpreting the 
school to community adults into whose liamls they fiequently 
fall. If such papers aie exchanged tegul.irlv with other schools, 
they may be a means of spreading news of cuinculum innova- 
tions. 

If filled with brief, well-written, useful items that do not du- 
plicate the contiibucions of educational peiiodicals, ilic house 
organ can be an important means of connmmiciuion among the 
members of a teaching start. Such pulilications can be most effec- 
tive in helping to build a feeling of common membership in a 
significant enterprise. U is highly dcsuahlc that ihe cditoiiai 
board of a school’s house organ contain some classroom teachers. 

A second important use of the written w'ord m facilitating 
the process of curriculum change as far as teachers ai c concerned 
comes under the heading of curriculum matciials As educational 
leaders have come to see how prescriptive and detailed courses 
of study tend to stifle initiative and hampci ilie development of 

24 Examples of such bullecins arc The Hh'h School in Rci’iew, prepared 
by the faculty of the Me. Pleasant, Mich., Ibgb School m 1942, and En- 
utronmental Guide for Wholesome Education, created by the Roslyn 
Heights, Long Island, faculty in 1944-194^ 

See Handbook for Parents (Ricliniond, Virginia State Board of Edu- 
cation, 1941) 
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creative teachers, they have turned their attention to types of 
cuiiiculum materials that give help and guidance to teacheis in 
their planning for and with children yet which do not cripple 
them 01 make them overly dependent on the thinking of others. 
Of this development Hopkins, Stiatemeyer, and Woodiing 
write 

An examination of the material submitted and of the letters written 
to the committee by interested persons in the cooperating school sys- 
tems, lead (sic) to the following observations 

The older type courses of study as a source of material to guide 
teaching are being displaced by special bulletins on aspects of the 
teaching-learning problems in the various schools. Many superin- 
tendents wrote that they did not expect again to issue general 
courses of study as they had in the past Instead, individual schools 
would work on their own problems with the advice and counsel of 
other pcisons within or outside of the system. The newer and more 
liberal practices or suggestions for such practice seemed to be found 
in the general and special bulletins rather than m the courses of 
study. 

Among the materials that have promise are the following. 

I Cuniculiim records — descriptive accounts of actual curriculum 
experiences of clnldrcn showing how the activity originated, 
steps taken in developing it, successes and failures, materials 
found useful, values received, etc 

z. Resource units — a wealth of suggestions for possible use in 
guiding the study of a group of learners along some line of 
general interest and value 

3. Teaching aids — specific bulletins giving help to teachers along 
special lines such as conducting discussions, encouraging crea- 
tive writing, planning successful excursions, making use of 
certain visual aids, and so on. 

4 Policies and procedures — brief statements of instructional pol- 
icies and the procedures necessary for carrying them out as 
agreed upon by faculty groups. 

5 Materials on child development — summaries of findings in the 

““ From the introduction to “List of Outstanding Teaching and Learn- 
ing Matciials” prcpaied by L Thomas Hopkins, Florence Stratemeyer, 
and Maxic N Woodiing for the Department of Supervision and Curricu- 
lum Development, National Education Association (Washington, D C , 

1945.''. 
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field of child development that Vrill help teachers to plan and 
work more wisely with children. 

6. Bulletins on community rcsoiircesi — name'., addresses, and tele- 
plrone nunihers of pcr.sons with vvhfmi to make contact In 
making arrangements for use of people ami institudom in the 
instructional process, along witlt .suggestions for making best 
use of each resource listed. 

Curriculum materials of these types slKitikl lie developed co- 
operatively with teacher help or l)y specialists to whom they 
assign the job. They should lie prcpaicd in response to expressed 
needs of groups of teachers to ensure opcinium use 

Radio and Motion Picture, With the radio and motion picture 
as means of dis.scminating mfoimation to the public, educators 
ate much less familiar. In many cases they are naive, not realixing 
the experiness rctjuired for getting proper cfTcccs with these 
media. As with educational journalism, much remains to be 
learned before school radio programs and films of school activ- 
ities will function as they might in the cause of curtieulum 
change, It is encouraging, however, that school systems in in- 
creasing numbens are experimenting with the pioduction of 
films, film snips, and slides depicting school activities.” Until 
the time comes when a school can employ or develop tpialificd 
educators who arc expert in these ficld.s, the aid of certain mem- 
bers of the community who have special ability in ladio and film 
might well be enlcstcd. 

Along with exploration of the use of radio and recordings to 
enlist the coopeiation of the public in the process of curtieulum 
change, there has been experimentation in a few school systems 
with the use of these media with teacher groups. In places where 
it IS impos,sible, because of the size of the gioup or difficulties of 
transportation, to assemble all of a teaching group, tcaclieis’ 
meetings have been conducted by radio with listening groups 
assembled rn each individual school. In Cleveland when a survey 
of social studies teaching had been completed the results were 
broadcast over the school station for the benefit of all teachers 
In Philadelphia some use has been made of recoi dings of discus- 

Greenwich, Conn., for example, has been making a sriecial study of the 
most effective use of a technicolor film developed in the schools there. 
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sions of a selected topic by a group of teachers These and other 
uses of radio, recordings, and film for facilitating curriculum 
change should be explored more extensively in the near future 

A last woid about modern means of communication has to do 
with the two-way microphone system, to install which many an 
administrator has strained the school budget. This device may 
properly be used to give learners experiences with broadcasting 
and to bring to classrooms desired radio programs It should not 
be used foi listening m on unsuspecting teacheis, constantly in- 
terrupting teaching plans, or consistently replacing face-to-face 
communication with announcements from the principal’s office. 

Capitalizmg upon Opportunittes for Face-to-Face Commu- 
nication 

The foregoing discussion of constructive uses of technical 
inventions in the communications field necessarily has looked 
upon communication as a one-way process, a disseminating of 
information. Cheirington shows the challenge inherent in this 
one-way emphasis ““ 

. . means available for shaping and controlling public opinion 
have been strengthened and modernized, while the means for ex- 
pressing this opinion and giving it contact with government proc- 
esses have remained primitive or at least medieval It is a challenge 
to American inventive ingenuity to devise ways for curing democ- 
racy of inarticulation 

Ways of cuiing democracy of inarticulation must indeed be 
found We must supplement dissemination of information with 

For films that arc useful m helping teachers and other adults better 
to understand modern schools and modern ihcoiies of child development 
see "Films Interpreting Childicn and Youth" (Washington, D C , the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, the Department of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development of the National Education Association, and the 
National Association of Supei vision of Student Teaching, Mimeographed, 
1945) A committee of the Depaitment is at present engaged in a study of 
what further films ate needed foi the purpose of interpreting chddren and 
youth Their recommendations will be submitted to appropriate persons 
engaged in film production 

Paul T Cbcrringion, "Our Freedoms and Our Opinions,” Public 
Opinion Quarterly, Wimer, 1941, p. 617. 
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a sharing of infoimatinn, a jiroccss m whic Iv all pai ties concerned 
are active. The solution of the )nol)lcin proliably consists of 
multiplying contacts and coopcr.ition at the local level wheie 
face-to-face contacts are possible. 'I his highlights die lole of 
organisation rn furthering free-flowing intci personal relation- 
ships, a matter already touched upon. 

In face-to-face situatioms thcic is opportunity of search for 
ways of helping minds to meet. '1 here nuist he sharing and pool- 
ing of ideas, harnioni/.ing of conlhcting beliefs, desires, and 
values, and arriving at common purposes and goals. Sometimes 
this process is best facilitated by careful definition of terms; at 
other times it is preferable to make new definitions of familiar 
terms or to abandon them altogether in favor of new terms. The 
growth of exact, scientific terms has been one of the phenomena 
of our modern world, a development that has necessarily paced 
the development of science itself. We need a similar develop- 
ment in the social sciences, to the extent of discovering in some 
cases entirely new categories of thinking. 

On some occasions and for some purposes non-verbal methods 
of communication may serve better for establishing real com- 
munication than verbal ones. Enjoying music, looking at photo- 
graphs, dancing, eating together, pl.rying games all will serve the 
purpose, Communication is not just talking. 

Face-to-Face Coimnuni cation — Implications for Curricu- 
lum Change 

The provision for participation of community adults in a 
functional organization is probably the best way of curing 
school patrons of inarticulation. In all parent-teacher confer- 
ences and meetings there should be give and take, exchange of 
information. The parent knows some things about his childien 
that the school cannot know. There must be regular opportu- 
nities for constructive ciiticism and suggestion. Curriculum 
development should be undertaken as a partnership. 

It must be expected that many parents will be tongue-tied at 
first, especially m a group of any size. Most adults of the present 
generation were not given opportunities to learn discussion tech- 
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niques when they were in school This means that teachers, prin- 
cipals, and othei leaders of groups will have to develop much 
skill at drawing people out. They will have to invent ways of 
getting talk going and of engaging the participation of a large 
percentage of the gioup. 

The Room Gump as a Means of Facc-to-Face Communtca- 
tton The strength of the loom-group organization of parents 
lies in the fact that it brings many more persons face to face than 
would otherwise come into relationship with one another. In 
such a small and intimate group, that shares so many problems in 
common, it is easier to free people of inhibitions and to secure 
lively participation in group discussion. 

One young man who was teaching third grade “across the 
tracks” in a small midwestern town had gieat success with a 
Fathers’ Club which he organized Before long fathers of his own 
children were asking if they might bung friends and neighbors 
to the monthly meetings. A mimeographed diiectory of mem- 
bers, giving nicknames, occupation, and hobbies and interests, 
did much to make a group of diffident men feel important and 
respected. After a number of informal talks among themselves 
about the importance of treating their children as people and 
other mattcis of value to these particular fathers, the club was 
ready to take ovei the April meeting of the parent-teacher asso- 
ciation. They mustcicd a very creditable panel fiom among the 
members Under the leadership of the teacher the panel discussed 
the topic, “Shall We Leave the Job to Mother^” Following the 
program all in attendance were invited to paitake of a fish supper 
which the men had planned and prepared all by themselves The 
indirect effects of this fathers’ club on the children — through 
impioved family relationships and increased self-respect on the 
pait of the parents — could not be measured. Adults were 
changed because the teacher established genuine communication 
with these men whose own schooling had been meager 

The room gioup of parents may also be the medium for cany- 
lug out further steps in a planned piogram of interpretation to 
complement the use of piess, ladio, and film. A useful program 

““ See p. 71, wliere ilus tlevelopnicnc in parent organization is described 
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of mteipretation for parents grouped accouling to interest in 
children of a certain age might be somewhat as follows The 
parents of entering kiiidcrgaitcn children may be invited to 
come together early m the term or before school opens if pos- 
sible The teachei and othcis can let them Icnow some of the 
things they may expect from the school. Ways in which they 
may help then children get ready to entei school m.iy be sug- 
gested Educators should also find out what the patents would 
like the school to do for their children. 

Parents of fixst grade chiklicn should he helped to undeistand 
modern methods of helping childicn learn to icad, and their 
cooperation should be enlisted In such technical matteis the 
educational peisonnel usually arc the experts, and their judgment 
should be respected.” As childicn go on tluough school, their 
parents can be carried along with them, being piepaied for 
changes in schools that have occuiied all along tire line since 
their day and being given chances to share m planning better 
experiences foi the children Paients as well as childicn .should 
be helped when tiansfers from level to level of rlie school aie 
imminent. 

This IS only the briefest sketch of a constructive piogiam of 
communication Many details should be adilcd and developments 
of many othci soits planned for 

Other Innovations in Facc-to-Face Conmnuncatton, Othei 
ways of promoting facc-to-facc coniimmication arc being tiied 
in some schools For the usual written rcpint to p.ircnts many 
schools are substituting pai cnt-teachci confeicnccs and are find- 
ing them most rewarding for both paitics Paicnts aie beginning 
to entertain teachers as friends, not just as teachers of their chil- 
dren, and teachers are reciprocating One superintendent of 
schools has made fireside discussion groups m people’s homes an 
institution m his community. 

Wishing to have certain new departures in the education of 

It would be dangerous to assume that the professional personnel in 
education is at all times in advance of lay oiiinitin. Members of the two 
groups should work together In such a way tint all may learn freely from 
one another and that the best thinking of which any individual is capable 
receives serious considciation by the group 
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the mentally handicapped meet with a fnendly reception from 
the public, the supervisor of this bianch of education m a section 
of a laige city used a novel method of communication She gave 
a tea one Sunday afternoon to enable the minister and other 
community leadcu to meet a new director. She had hei guests 
listen to two biicf talks, one on the psychology of the subnormal 
child and the other on new methods of teaching such childien. 
Thus she enlisted valuable aid m interpreting the new program 
to the parents 

Teachcis, too, value face-to-face contacts above written com- 
munication from .supervisors and administrative heads The truth 
of tliKS statement is borne out by a small study by Van Ant- 
werp which levealed the fact that supeivisory bulletins aie 
legarded by teachers aS’ the least helpful of four supeiwisory 
techniques employed with them. The techniques prefeired weie 
supervisory visits, individual confciences with the supervisor, 
and group meetings with the supervisor, all of which allow for 
face-to-face coinmunication 

If more attention is paid to ways m which ideas can be com- 
municated most effectively, a great obstacle to social change 
can be considciably reduced 


THE EXPERT 

Specialization m it.s' present foiin is a modern phenomenon, 
resulting fiom developments in our technology. It is useless to 
expect the problem to be solved by the disappeatance of the ex- 
pert. The moie complex our culture becomes, the more need we 
have foi all kinds of specialization 
Yet, the expeit piescnts a pioblcm which we are only on 
the way to solving. The problem results partly from the halo 
sunounding the specialist. A man is outstanding as a mili- 
tary cominandei; people begin to talk of hun as piesidential 
mateiial. Another man wins renown as a poet and author of 

H.irnct Van Antwerp, “leachcrs’ pvaliution of the Effectiveness of 
Supervisory ALtivicics," kiincitliorial Method, Vol XV, May, 1936, pp 
441-447. 
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children’s boohs, when he turns to writing of professional edu- 
cation, his woik is consumed with reverence by numbers of 
people The worst of it is that the expert is frequently only 
too glad to lend himself to this game Frequently, the more fame 
a man acquires for some particular specialty, the more readily 
he fancies himself qualified to speak authoritatively on other 
questions', particularly education. 

But there is another side to the problem. While the layman 
IS eager to accept the pronouncements of the expert on all sorts 
of questrons outside his realm of spcciah/alion, he is singularly 
loathe to accept his advice in the field where he is well qualified 
to offer It Ur wick has sketched the process in penetrating 
fashion 

Sometimes . . . the verdict of the expert is allowed to be decisive 
especially in matters about which we are both nervous and ignorant, 
such as the national health But in tins case it is to be noted tliac we 
do not simply accept the dictation of the expert, but incorporate his 
conclusions (with some of his reasons for tliem) in our own thought- 
system, so conveiting ourselves into quasi-expcrts But the 
guidance of the expert is seldom allowed to decide the question au- 
thoritatively in any matter winch touches the conduct of our life 
as a whole, We accept his “science” only to mix it in a distoited 
form with our own ignorance, and so make the judgment loally our 
own And the basis of knowledge which we may claim to have se- 
cured thus becomes a basis of knowledge confused witb ignorance, 
and made still more insecure by the fact that wc are quite certain 
to have selected some facts and rejected others, under the sway of 
our ingrained prejudices. 

That we are still a nation of people who love to prescribe for 
themselves is only too true The great misunderstanding of 
the increasingly important role of the expert in our national 
affairs is manifested in current complaints against bureaucracy. 
To some, government bureaus are a device invented by the New 
Deal to assassinate democracy. A saner view is presented by 
Merriam 

E J Urwick, A Fhtlosophy of Social Progress (London, Methuen and 
Company, Ltd , 1920), pp 227-228 

Charles Merriam, The New Democracy and the New Despotism 
(New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc, 1939), p. 124. 
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More revolutionary than the changes precipitated by violent over- 
turn accompanied by blood and fire is the quiet revolution, going on 
m the natuie of public administiation, in the transition from arbi- 
trary and rigid inflexibility to modern personnel with scientific 
equipment, with objective determination of standards and their ap- 
plication No war has been fought to establish better administration. 
Technology, science, training have quietly taken their places in 
bianth after branch of the public service as doctors, engineers, 
teachers, welfiue woikers, technicians in industry, agriculture, 
labor, geology, botany, chennsiry, etc, have filtered into adminis- 
tration Partisan and personal administration still survive over great 
areas of service and will not disappear at once, but they are on their 
way out, and wlien they have gone they will not be missed 

Fiom this it would appear that we can hope for ever better 
use of experts as the public comes to understand and value the 
trend of which Mciiiani .speaks It is apparent that the servrees 
of the e.xpcrt arc needed. It must be rccognixcd also that we 
should be .searching continually for better ways of using our 
experts. Indeed, this may be the central problem in the matter 
of directing social change m the years ahead 

Thee Directions of hnpi ovcjnent 

Spcctalfzatton Must Be Broadly Based Endeavors to improve 
the use made of the expert may well take three directions. Fust, 
we may insist that all spcciali/ation be based on a broad under- 
standing of (HU culture as a whole. As L Moholy-Nagy, an 
artist, has well said. “Wc need specialists with a universal ap- 
proach to human activities and a sense of the relationships of 
these activities.” 

Moholy-Nagy’s idea reccixcd rccnforccment from an unex- 
pected quarter during World War II. Major Lawrence Wein- 
berger, a lirain surgeon with the armed forces in Italy, was 
quoted as follows- ““ 

Before the war I listened to my friends talking about social ques- 
tions and politics and fascism and I thought they were getting pretty 
excited Now I know they weren’t. 

““L Moholy-Nagy, “Fiindaiticntals of Design- Bauhaus Education,” 
Art Ecliicatwii 7 oilay (New York, Biiicau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Coluiubi.i Univeisicy, 1939), p. n. 

C/jirngo Sim, M.iy 7, 1944. 
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Doctors are supposed to make sick people well and leave politics 
to the politicians, but to hell with that. If we’re going to come out 
of this war with anything we say we ate fighting for, everybody’s 
got to take some interest and assume some responsibility. We’ve got 
to find a method whereby tlie average American is identified with 
other people. Old-fashioned ruthless individualism is what makes 
fascists. 

Lynd“’ proposes a way m which our specialists who have 
already completed their formal education may build for them- 
selves a broad base of operation by collaboiating on research 
and thus pooling their specialties. His suggestion is that “the 
several disciplines, as we now know them, would be supple- 
mented and m part replaced by a series of specific problem-areas 
on which workers with all types of relevant specialized train- 
ing and technique would be cooperatively engaged ’’ 

If Lynd’s analysis is correct that the new function of the 
learned man is “to increase rather than to pieserve knowledge, 
to undermine rather than to stabilize custom and social author- 
ity," It behooves us to find ways to increase the prestige of ideas 
coming from experts out of their specialized study and experi- 
mentation 

Proper Place for the Expert Must Be Found A second line of 
endeavor may be to help the expert to find his proper place 
in the democratic process. Like the demociatic leadci, the ex- 
pert in a democracy is, properly, a servant of the people. It is 
the people who, by appropriate democratic processes, deter- 
mine the policies which they wish carried out At this point 
experts of all kinds receive assignments from the group The 
specialists can and should use all kinds of imagination and dar- 
ing in carrying out their assignments In fact, it would be most 
short-sighted of the large group to limit the usefulness of its 
experts in any way, especially by the device of defining their 
tasks within narrow limits Theie must be much room for cre- 
ativity if progress is to result A final safeguard in a democracy 
lies in the fact that the results must undergo critical evalua- 
tion by the people; they must meet both operational tests and 

Lynd, op cit,, p id6 ff 
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the tests imposed by the ovei-aiching values of the group. 

Many persons see an opportunity in this process for one of 
the most important of the cxpcit’s contributions, that of demon- 
stration Piescott,"'* for example, believes that the bioad edu- 
cation of public opinion is not very feasible “except by the 
process of demonstrating the superiority of new arrangements 
ahd methodologies” The developments for which the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authoiity "" has been responsible are a favorite 
example of demonstration bjr experts of the way in which so- 
cial enterprise may work. The results have been submitted to 
the public for appraisal. So long as opportunity foi disapproval 
IS guaranteed eipially with opportunity for approval, this 
process is a democratic one The method of demonstration has 
proved so successful that it would seem wise to extend its use, 
particularly a.s a means of educating beliefs and desires. It is 
especially important that such methods be explored as a means 
of facilitating the acceptance of the social inventions of experts. 

Conceptions of the Expert Must lie Expanded. A third line 
of cndcavoi in a scaich for ways of improving the value of 
expeils to a dcmnciatic society might be to expand our con- 
ception of the cvpcrl. Isxpcits arc not alone scientists and tech- 
niciaas of various smts. We have need for experts in public 
administration, m coordination, and in human relationships of 
all kinds Mcniam secs emerging a new type of expeitness which 
he calls that of ‘‘executive" leader* 

In close conneciion with public administration may be observed 
the emergence of the modern type of executive who combines the 
direction of public admituscracioii with leadership — a phenomenon 
of business, labor, and government alike . . . 

The growth of the modern “executive" in many different social 
groups is not due merely to the tlesire of some persons for undue 
authority, but to the general appreciation of the facility with which 
the executive may take an over-all view of a set of complicated and 
conflicting situations wliich have brought him to the fore . In 
a period of extraordinary division of labor of all sort, and of ex- 

Prescott, oj> cn , ]> 1 17. 

^“For a splendid atetuinc of tins project sec David Lilientlnl, T.V.A . — 
Democigcy on t/'c .Mcinh (New York, Haqicr & Uiothcis, i9«(4). 

'''' Mcruam, op. 1 1( , p 115. 
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treme rapidity of change, die overhead view of the general eoordi- 
nator has become of unusual significance, and to this may be attrib- 
uted the rise of tlie persons who fill this function in the modern 
social process 

That theie are dangers in the possession of such authority is 
evident. What is not always equally evident, although equally im- 
portant, IS that there are greater dangeis in lack of such power, m 
inability to act m critical situations. Inaction may ruin a state as well 
as a man 

The times demand that wc should not only develop more 
expertness in this and similar directions, but that we .should pay 
the same respect to expeitncss in political and social fields that 
we do to our specialists m the fields of physical and natuial 
science. 

The Expert — Implicattom for Ciirriciihnn Change 

In die case of the professional personnel we arc dealing with 
a group in which each member must be consuicicd an expeit 
in the matter of curriculum change. There arc merely differ- 
ences in degree and kind of expertness. The specialization of 
the classioom teacher consists of knowing chiklicn well at a 
paiticular stage of development. Admuiistiators have or should 
have specialized in cooidination and the science and ait of hu- 
man relations. Various other foinis of expeitncss that aie to be 
found in most schools are well known, although not all are ac- 
corded the proper respect — that of the engineer, fot example, 
or of the secretaiy 

The problem in schools is the same as that in the gencial cul- 
ture, the broadening of the specialist’s point of view, helping 
him to find his pioper place, and expanding the conception of 
the expert The school has an additional pioblem, one shared 
by the local community, that of developing needed expertness 

The Point of View of the Specialist Should Be Broadened 
As has ]ust been indicated, every professional educator is actu- 
ally a specialist Therefore, the principle that the point of view 
of the specialist should be broadened must be applied to every 
member of the staff Canying out the suggestions aheady made 
with legard to functional internal organization and cooperative 
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Study progiums would contribute much to this end In fact 
die entiie piogiam of m-service education, if piopeily con’ 
ceived, will have the effect of giving a bioadei view of the 
educational pictuie to cveiy participant 
In the cahc of coinniunity adults one encounters fiequentlv 
the phenomenon of the esipcit in natiual science, medicine or 
law who thinks of himself as an e\-pcri m education because he 
went through college. 'Iheic is no one way of broadening the 
point of view of suth pci sons. Many oppoitunitics for legular- 
jzed participation in cuuiculuni development should help, Con- 
tact with teachers in )oinr cnrei puses should increase respect 
foi theii panicul.ir form of spcciali/ation ^ 

The Expert Should Be Helped to Find His Proper Role. In 
this section we shall consider as cvpcrts in schools only those 
persons who aic so consideicd hy the teachcis general and 
special supeu-isois, specialists in art, music, health, and so on. 

A whole hook could he wiittcn on the pioblcms in this area 
alone— of die ovci-spcciali/ation which makes of health educa- 
tion and physical education fields wide apart, that makes the 
second giadc teacher feel incapalilc of teaching a third grade, 
that makes a school [umtipal feel <iualificd to check on at- 
tendance hut not to give leatictship in ciiriicukim development 
Impiovcd oigam/.nioii has aiic.uly been suggested as one 
solution foi tlic piolilcm ihar results from the division of supei- 
vision into , subject areas m the clementaiy school. The sugges- 
tion that geneial supeinsois icpliicc many of the special sub- 
ject supcivisois does not imply discarding special talent. Alt 
the expeiincss which special teaihcis and siipeivisors possess is 
needed; we have meiely to Icain better ways of utilizing their 
talent. A desirable cumd in the elemental v .school seems to be 
to place experts in the aits and sciencc.s, health and library m 
charge of well-cijuippcd ccntcis in cadi individual school. 
Theic these individuals may become an integral pait of the 
unit group in eiiniculum dcvelopmcnc. Their specialization thus 
can be made availalile to niembci’s of the community also if 
proper attention is given to scheduling their time. 

The piincipnl should hcconic coordinator of cuuiculum dc- 
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veloprneiic for the indivuhial building. He and his staff should 
be fible to call on the help of cxpctis in cuniculuiu develop- 
ment, the arts, psychiatry, and so on, who ate at the service of 
all tcacheis and faculty gioups in a city oi distucL The device 
of a service council for cooidinating the efforts of this group 
has already been suggested. 

At the secondary level the pictuic is coniphcatcd by gicater 
speciah/ation of personnel m school subjects. As the ttend con- 
tinues toward the core cutncuhini and other means' of leducing 
excessive departmentalization, there will be need for vocational 
realignment of some teachers. This presents a difficult problem 
which can be solved well only if the necessary decisions and ad- 
justments aie made coopetatively. 

The whole matter of use of expeits fiom outside the school 
awaits extensive development. Schools have not begun to make 
use of the expertness that lesidcs in various members of the 
community. The state education department, leachcis colleges 
m the area, and other sources outside the community have not 
been used to their utmost, althouglt lessons about the use of 
consultant service ate being learned The leaven of an outside 
point of view is essential for introducing ideas that imght be 
long in originating in a local community 

A consultant brought into a wcstein state had the following 
suggestions for ways m which he could serve the centers of the 
state 

I Acting as a resource leader for a day’s conference of repre- 
sentatives of the region on ways of promoting school-com- 
munity relationships. 

2 . Addressing faculties of colleges and universities concerning the 
need for a vital and significant social education for teachers 

3. Discussing with faculties of individual schools or school sys- 
tems the place of community-school projects in the curiicu- 
lum 

4 Sitting down with the planning group of the center and making 
suggestions relative to the improvement of activities already 
underway. 

“Final Report, Colorado Statewide Commission on Tcacliei Educa- 
tion to Colorado Education Association” (Mlmcogiaphed), p, 17 
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5. Shnring with a group, large or small, his own experiences in 
school-community relations 

6 Suggesting the general directions which a given center might 
follow in lus futuie planning 

This consultant happened to be patticulaily sensitive to the 
need for vital community-school projects in the curriculum and 
believed that he could best serve the function of stimulating 
thinking along those lines. I'eachcr icactions to hi.s visit were 
mixed Thice typical ones aic oflered as evidence that discover- 
ing the most useful role for the outside expert is a problem. 

Tcachci A- The talks by Dr M were interesting and well given, 
but I don’t feel that they will be of much value to 
us in this community Wc are aware of our prob- 
lems and he did not solve them for us 

Teacher B The talks given by Dr M were educational and in- 
•spiring, but they were very different from what I 
had expected and also a little disappointing 1 had 
assumed help would be given on specific teacher- 
problcius 

Teacher C Althougii no .specific plans have been made to fol- 
low up any of the .suggestions which the consultant 
gave, the tliinking of many of his listeners went 
around a curve as a result of what he had to say. 

Two of these reactions reveal the frequent desire of teachers 
for immediate, specific solutions for their problems In planning 
the use of the outside cxpcit, the stage of development of those 
who may expect to benefit from his service should be taken 
into account. There is increasing recognition of the value of 
the outside expert who has “specialized” in being a general con- 
sultant Often this person can render the best service by helping 
school faculties and other working groups in a community to 
learn useful techniques of group problem-solving. Such a con- 
sultant should be an expert in social processes with particular 
reference to curriculum change. 

The best strategy in the use of all experts who are outside 
a given situation would seem to be to find the point at which 
the group wants help, find the person most likely to be able 
to furnish that help, find out under what conditions the expert 
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feels he can do his best work, and then clear the way foi him 
to be his most clTcctivc self. Foi the c\pcrt of gicat lepute, ways 
should be sought to reduce the suspicion people tend to have 
of the great. Having teachers and coniniunitv adults meet the 
person socially is one way of helping them to discover his hu- 
man qualities, 

Coticcptwns of the Expert Ahist He Expanded. It has alicady 
been stated that teachers, engineers, and secretaries should be 
regarded as experts in their own right. If the expertness of teach- 
ers is respected, they will be treated less often as clerks Their 
valuable time will be protected by the employment of clerical 
assistance to care for the more routine aspects of their jobs It 
IS important that teachers be looked upon as experts by com- 
munity adults also in order that their effectiveness as leavening 
agents in the community may be fully felt, 

The expertness of community adults should be di.scovcied 
and utilized to supplement the abilities of the teaching staff 
Talent surveys may be made or ability uncovered m the course 
of a process of cooperative curriculum development in which 
there is extensive participation by community adults No li- 
brary 01 art center in a school should remain locked, no lunch- 
room go unused for lack of funds to employ expert help. Per- 
sons in the community with special ability along such lines can 
usually be found to operate such a center until necessary ability 
has been developed rn others or until the usefulness of the sciv- 
rce has been so clearly demonstrated that it comes to receive 
public financial support. 

In the Glencoe, Illinois, public schools a great deal of use 
has been made of the time and talent that parents are able to 
contribute. Parent participation m school activities has included 
accompanying children on excursions, helping with gardening 
and other hobbies, talcing charge of the costume room, tiiroi- 
ing, serving as hostesses, giving assistance in the school library 
and m the arts and crafts laboratory, showing films, telling 
stones, giving travel talks, giving musical enteitamment in the 
form of solos or ensembles, and teaching sewing, knitting, and 
other such arts Many parents indicate willingness to be on call 
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at any time Others designate given days when they will give 
regular service Adost schools can uncover some such aid if they 
will take the trouble to make a plan for surveying the adult 
group conceined with the school. 

Needed Expertness Should Be Developed All members of the 
piofessional staflf as well as learners and community adults can 
and should develop expertness as needed to supplement that 
available from rccogni/.ed specialists. Some of the needs that 
frequently aiisc have already been indicated If a trained li- 
brarian IS not available in an elementary school, a teacher and 
children can cake over the responsibility if given proper as- 
sistance. Teacheis and learners can find out how to operate 
projectors and apply paint to furniture. With the help of the 
local garden club, they may landscape the grounds and make 
a rock garden. All elementary teacheis can gam more skill m 
guiding some of the art and music experiences of their children 
if specialists in those fields will devote some of their attention 
to helping teacheis develop ability along those lines instead of 
spending all of their time teaching children. “ 

Besides developing moic ability at coordination of curricu- 
lum development the school piincipal may make a special study 
of some area such as evaluation, reading, 01 health education 
This principal can then serve as a consultant to the teacheis in 
other buildings as well as in his own Teachers can specialize 
and be used in the same way. Some teacheis may become ex- 
perts m photography and be invaluable in the interpretation of 
the school’s piograni to the public Such methods of extending 
expel tncss are especially valuable m smaller school systems. The 
effect on the personalities of those who come thus to be highly 
valued by other people is most wholesome. 

<‘®Ac tlie Whittier Elementary School m Denver, Col., programs of 
“special” teachers have been staggered in order that each may devote 
one after-school period per week to helping “room” teachers as individuals 
or in guiups to develop more expertness in particular areas. To lighten the 
load of the loom teachers to the point where they may find it reasonable 
to add an afler-school period to their day, arrangements have been made 
whcicby each such teacher has ninety minutes per week duiing regular 
school houib when he is freed of the responsibility of being with a group 
of children 
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PRACTICING AND EXTENDING TECHNIQUES OF GROUP ACTION 

Group action in itself is a social invention of gieat moment. 
Eveiyone who has had satisfying expeiiences with it must feel 
with Sumnei that “the interaction defies our analysis ” The 
products of effective group action olTei ovciwhclming proof 
that the whole is greater than the sum of its parts Follett^* 
speaks of the “plus value” which can he obtained if groups will 
persist past the point of compromise to the icaching of a con- 
sensus and uses this intriguing expression: “the mystery mo- 
ment which leads from the existing to the new ” It is these mys- 
tery moments which make group process exciting to those who 
have a part in it. 

While It IS impossible to analyze the many intangibles that 
go to make group action possible, certain it is that a prerequisite 
to the action is a meeting of people for the purpose of securing 
a meeting of minds. For a meeting to achieve such success it is 
essential chat discussion techniques receive careful attention. A 
thud requisite to efficient group action is division of labor, a 
fourth is record-keeping Many other topics could be discussed 
under the heading of group action — organization, communica- 
tion, and the like — but since they have been iieated elsewhere 
in this volume, the present section on group action will be re- 
stricted to the four topics aforementioned. 

The Meeting as an Instrument for Group Action 

The meeting is such a commonplace in American life that 
sometimes it is not recognized as a social invention of impor- 
tance. Too often it is believed that the mere fact that a group 
is meeting is evidence that democracy is being nourished As a 
matter of fact, there are rules for a successful meeting ]ust as 
there are for anything else. Good meetings do not )ust happen 

The first thing to be clear about is the purpose of the meet- 
ing If the aim is to stir emotions and create a desire for change 

*3 W G Sumner, Fo/Ii'uirtj'r (Boston, Gmn and Company, 1906), p 118. 

Mary P Pollett, Creative Experience (New York, Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1924), pp XJV-XV 
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or to bring a large number of people into contact with advanced 
social thinking, an address or lecture is justified One should 
not expect too much in the way of group action as a result of 
such a meeting although a discussion period following the 
talk will likely move the group one step further toward action 
The paiticipatoiy type of meeting has much more promise 
from the standpoint of group action. Foi most effective pai- 
ticipation the small working group is recommended 
For sizable gioups it is preferable to use the small gioup con- 
ference plan in older that moic poisons may be talking at the 
same time This means meiely that the large group is broken 
into gioups of from eight to ten or fifteen persons, all of whom 
may be discussing the same question or Afferent phases of a 
common problem. It is also possible to plan 111 such a way that 
theie IS oveilapping of topics undei discussion without com- 
plete duplication from group to group. This piovides the neces- 
sary coverage while ictainmg the advantage of giving to the 
large group tlic benefit of dilTcicnccs in appioach to the same 
problem on the part of two or three of the small groups. 

It IS sometimes desirable to hold large forum discus-sions as 
a further means of encouraging participation leading to group 
action It is probably wisest to make use of a combination of 
these types of meeting over a period of time in most situations 
Assuring Satisfactory Physical Airangements. After the pur- 
pose and probable si/e of the meeting aie known, perhaps the 
first thing to be taken into account in planning a meeting is 
the physical ariangements. Suirounclings should be as comfort- 
able as possible De I-Iuszai makes a great point also of the ciicle 
rather than the rectangle as the “formation of democratic to- 
geiheincss ” lie wiites* “ 

A committee which meets around a rectangular table, with a gavcl- 
wielding chairman at the end, has two stiikes on it befoie it starts. 
Such an arrangement is spiritually authoritarian, it impedes spon- 
taneity, It blocks the reaching of a genuine consensus. It somewhat 
improves the situation to have the leader in the middle, as is Jesus 
m Leonardo da Vinci’s “The Last Supper," which pictures one of 

De Ilus/.ar, op. cit., p, 30 
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the most potent small groups cvci assembled It is still better to have 
a round tabic that js really round. The symbolic and psychological 
importance of meeting aiovmd a ciiculai table is cnoiinous 

Woise even than the rectangular committee table is the ordinary 
assembly room wherein chairs are arranged in lows, screwed to the 
floor, either physically or figuratively, with a raised platform m 
front for the .speaker, Icadei or chaiinun We aic so accustomed to 
this arrangement that we do not rcah/.c what an antisocial symbol 
of authoritarianism it is. 

While forum techniquc.s can be improved Co the point where 
a high quality of group thinking can cake place in the typical 
assembly hall, de Huszar is certainly right when he stresses tire 
psychological effect of a simple thing like the seating arrange- 
ments for a meeting 

If any kind of group planning is to he done, it is almost es- 
sential that there be a blackboaid in the room That is one lea- 
son why schools make such good community meeting places 
if, indeed, their fui nituie is movable. 

Giving Attention to the Piychologicnl Envn onment. Atten- 
tion should be given also to the psychological cnvii onment Do 
members of the gioup know one another? If not, time spent in 
intioductions is not wasted. If the gioup is vciy laigc it is still 
possible to take sonic account of who is in attendance The 
chairman may take a quick poll to see how many theic aie 
present who are housewives 01 have attended a forum bcfoie 
or have lived in the community all of their lives oi come from 
another state or have had diiect expciiencc with an aspect of 
the pioblem to be discussed In the case of a faiily small woilc- 
ing group often it is a good idea to encourage each pcison in 
introducing himself to state his particulai interest in the prob- 
lem In this way, special ability or unusual cxpciicnce is re- 
vealed early in the meeting Some kind of participation at the 
beginning of the meeting, even to the extent of raising one’s 
hand in answer to a question, and some knowledge of the com- 
position of the group serves to hasten the welding of the group 
into unity 

Another psychological factor to be taken into account is 
the likelihood that members of the gioup aie unusually fatigued 
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or operating under great tension foi any reason If so, the 
length of the meeting may be adjusted or a buef recess pro- 
vided at the lialf-way point A bit of humor may be introduced 
to provide a good laugh It never comes amiss to secine as re- 
laxed and informal an atinosphete as possible right from the 
start. 

Meetmgs — hnphcntions foi Curncuhim Change 

Meetings of those concerned with the program of the school 
may follow any of tlic patterns discussed — they may be listen- 
ing meetings or they may be participatory ones, they may in- 
volve small working groups or they may be large forums Nat- 
urally all that has been said regarding physical arrangements 
for a meeting and the setting of a relaxed and friendly at- 
mosphere applies here.*® 

In planning faculty meetings it is especially important to find 
a suflicicnt period of lime to allow for good group thinking 
that IS not at the same time appended to a long working day 
from which teachers come too fatigued to give or get the most. 
Some of the schemes that have been tried by various schools 
arc a brief meeting every morning before school, a longer 
meeting before school once a week with children reporting 
somewhat later that day, early dismissal once a week to allow 
for at least lialf of the meeting to take place on school time, 
dinner meetings, Saturday morning meetings once a month in 
cases where teachers tliemsclvcs see this as the best time for their 
professional study together Each school faculty can, of course, 
best work out its own plan. 

Many schools are providing for teacher-administrator planned 
conferences for a few days before school opens in the fall The 
best of these employ a combination of meeting types with 
plenty of time allowed for group work on curriculum plans 
for the coming year. 

The small-group conference plan is especially appropriate 
for the individual school faculty with its standing committees 

'‘“For .ictounts of actual meetings of various types, sec “Excerpts from 
Professional Logs," A-ppendix A, p. 1(15. 
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as well as for large central curriculum councils In the case of 
the latter it is sometimes advisable to sluiffle the mcmbeiship 
of the small groups m successive meetings and to give to dif- 
feient members the opportunity of serving as chairman of a 
small group. 

Dtscusnon T echntques 

Discussion techniques arc employed at all stages of the social 
process, from the time when purposes are agreed upon and plans 
are made until the lesults of individual and group action are 
evaluated and new plans are formulated in the light of that 
evaluation. Urwick shows the function of discussion in this 
way 

Only by long-contmucd discussion can any proposal be brought 
into connexion with the deeper instincts and iinpulses, the needs 
and wants, the desires and aims, the life-values and estimates, of in- 
dividuals and groups or the society as a whole. 

Discussion serves to bring new facts, ideas, beliefs, and atti- 
tudes into people’s environment It exposc.s prejudices and puts 
them m a position to be examined. It thus has ilie power to 
change moods Discussion should never lie allowed to degener- 
ate into mere debate. Debate serves laigcly the puiposc of mak- 
ing each disputant cling moic firmly to his original position. 
The purpose of discussion should be to integrate diffciences 

In the case of huge forum discussions, a useful tcclmique for 
breaking the ice is for the chaiiman to present the topic with 
brief comments on its possible implications, then to ask the 
group to spend the next three minutes talking with their im- 
mediate neighbors about it. This usually causes a lively foinm 
discussion to begin at once when the group has been called to 
order again 

Techniques of Decision Making Lewin emphasivcs the idle 
of decision fox making discussion productive. He points out 
that group discussion is one excellent means of clarifying issues 
and bringing about motivation. But he goes on to show how 

Urwick, op. ett , p. 129 
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controlled expeiinients have revealed that a discussion without 
decision does not lead to a parallel increase in production 
“Theie arc indications,” he writes,-*® “that, even if the discus- 
sion leads to the gcncial decision of raising pioduction without 
setting definite production goals to be reached in a definite time, 
the effect is much less niaikcd. . Discussions without deci- 
sions do not make foi cfiicicnt democracy.” The process of 
decision-niakmg is divided by De Huszar into three parts, 
(a) definition of die problem, what it is; {b) deciding how 
to deal with it, and {c) deciding who should do what-*® 

Follctt has further advice for facilitating discussion when 
issues are complex Referring to “the mistake we often see in 
discussion of not breaking the question up into its various parts,” 
she says. ““ 

. . cither the disputants are discussing a vague and nonexistent 
whole, 01 else they are discussing different parts of the question 
without knowing that they are doing so. This is a frequent and fatal 
error Tlic dispuunts must first agree to differentiate the question 
into Its parts and then to take them up one by one. 

Good discussion techniques are not easily described. So much 
of what accounts for the difference between effective, demo- 
cratic techniques and poor techniques is quite intangible A 
few definite .suggc.stions for group planning can be offered, 
however 

I. Give full opportunity for every member of the group to con- 
tribute every suggestion that occurs to him. 

I Keep die gathering of suggestions as a phase in the discussion 
process separate from the evaluation of tlie suggestions (This 
usually ensures a more impersonal discussion of the suggested 
solutions. ) 

Kurt Lewin, “The Dynamics of Group Action,” Educattoml Leader- 
ship, Vol. I, Jan,, 1944, pp 195-200 

^“De Huszar, op. ctt., p. 37. 

‘°Follett, op c»t,p 166 

“iPor a valuable list of suggestions for participating in group discussion 
turn to Appendix D, p. 219 Here J Cecil Parker has brought together 
from a number of sources practical aids to both the leader and the partici- 
pant in the discussion process. This list is‘ most perdnent for the type of 
discussion which has as its aim to clarify views on some subject. 
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3 Allow plenty of time for pooling of facts aiul harmonising of 
conflicting values 

4. Before final votes are taken use straw votes to uncover minor- 
ity opinion early in the process. In this step allow each voter to 
register as many choices as he aimsIics. 

5 Seek for a consensus by allowing full discussion of the minority 
view before entertaining foimal motions 

6, If after adciju.ltc discussion the group is still fairly evenly 
divided as to the proper course of action on a given matter, 
consider whetlier or not a decision really must be made at the 
time. Often it is better to postpone making the decision until 
further study can he made by all jiarties. 

7. If a decision of some .sort must be made, have it understood 
that the decision is a trial one whose results will be caiefully 
reviewed in order that the large minority will cooperate as 
wholeheartedly as possible 

Division of Labor 

Division of laboi is a requirement not only from rhe stand- 
point of saving time and energy, but also fiom the .standpoint 
of utilising special abilities residing in nienibei.s of the gioup. 
The utilization of special abilities wa.s touched ujion in connec- 
tion with the treatment of the expert. 'I o be really useful, how- 
ever, one’s conception of specialization and e.\perincs,s must 
be one that can be applied to cvciy individual in a group. The 
kind of expeitnc,ss frequently needed in many of ilio less spec- 
tacular group endeavors can be develo[)cd as persons fulfill 
functions assigned to them by the gioup. 

A common form of division of labor is the appointment of 
coinmittces. In ordei to make sure that labor i.s actually divided 
by this device, committees should conform to the following 
specifications 

r. All committees should be functional. There is too much essen- 
tial work to be done to permit the luxury of honorary and use- 
less coiTimictee.s. The purpose of each committee .should be 
clear to the group that authorizes its appointment and to each 
member of the committee accepting the responsibility that 
goes with membership 

z. To ensure continuous attention to majoi, persistent problem 
areas, standing committees arc desirable. Sub-committees may 
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be appointed to care for certain problems needing special at- 
tention over a relatively shoit peiiod of time Such sub-com- 
niittees should report to the parent committee and be dis- 
banded when they have served their usefulness 
3 While matters of major policy should be decided by the group 
as a whole, committees must be given power to act in matter 
of procedure if the time of the large group is to be saved. 

Record-Keepmg 

Closely allied to the problem of perfecting means of dividing 
labor efficiently is the problem of discovering useful types of 
records of chinking and action by large and small groups withm 
an oiganization 

At every meeting in which the gioup is striving for some 
type of accomplishment, it is well to have a secretary to keep 
a record of discussion and decisions The sccrctaiy may be used 
periodically thioughout the meeting to summarize and help 
keep the gioup on the light track In addition, a “board” sec- 
retaiy is useful chiiing pciiods when lists of suggested plans 
or solutions aic being gathered preparatory to making a deci- 
sion. Having the suggestions recorded on the blackboard helps 
the gioup to think nioic clearly. 

Record-keeping is a tcchm(]ue of such value in the process 
of directing social change that new forms of lecoids and bettei 
ways of cschanging rccord.s among various working groups 
should he sought The typical minutes of business meetings are 
scarcely adctjuarc for this purpose. 

A record form that has proved especially useful contains the 
following items. 

N.ime of group 
Meeting place, date, hours 
Members present (names) 

Members absent (names) 

Problems discussed 
Suggestions made 

Pioblcms to he referred to other committees 
Decisions reached 
Plans for next meeting 
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The advantage of such a form is that the record is quickly 
and easily reviewed by participants in the meeting and by other 
members of the organ r/ation who wish to keep in touch with 
developments m the particular group icpoitmg Such a report 
also may serve as a working plan for the succeeding meeting 
of the group. Note that this type of record includes the deci- 
sion reached by the group, summaries of discussion leading to 
decisions, and plans for a future meeting. Such lecoids are 
essential for maintaining continuity of planning, avoiding the 
waste of repeating disciussions already held, and keeping all 
members of the gtoup in touch with the work done by individ- 
uals and committees. 

Recoids of group accomplishments should also be made. The 
mere fact that records are being kept often increases the sig- 
nificance of the activity for the participants. Furthermore, rec- 
ords of all kinds afford a basis for evaluation of group progress 
whether they be stieamlmed minutes of meetings of .small work- 
ing groups or whether they be periodic reports of progress or 
summaries of agreements reached. 

Techniques of Group Action — buplications for Curricu- 
lum Change 

In the case of discussion techniques, special application to the 
process of curriculum change is unncces.sary. They are tech- 
niques that, as far as we know, can function in mucli the same 
general way in groups of different types. 

The material on division of labor presented in this chapter is 
moie or less a summary of principles implied throughout the 
discussion of organization In trying to overcome the draw- 
backs inherent in curriculum committees whose membcis each 
represent a number of individual schools, Philadelphia teachers 
and central office staff have together made several useful dis- 
coveries In reporting to the groups they represent they have 
learned that they must give to others the ideas they have gained 
from their stimulating contacts with other committee members 
and with consultants Merely to return with emotional reac- 
tions such as, “It was a thrilling meeting,’’ “The speaker was 
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wondeiful,” or “I am getting so much out of my committee 
work” IS not conducive to coopeiation from those who had to 
stay behind to teach while a few had a “day off.” 

It has been learned also that it is futile to urge blanket co- 
opciation with the committee on aiithmetic 01 the committee 
studying healtli education piactices. Invitations should be is- 
sued fm specific participation m well-outlined projects. When 
seveial committees arc working simultaneously on different 
aspects of the curriculum, caie must be taken also that the 
same teachers are not “expected” to cooperate intensively on 
seveial ventuies all at the same time Use of the voluntary prin- 
ciple serves to olrviatc this difficulty. 

Finally, the cential committees m Philadelphia have learned 
that they must guard against appearing to have secrets that the 
rank and file may not share until some future date. No final 
leports or products of committee work should come as a com- 
plete suipiise to those for whom the committee has been work- 
ing. 

A few specific suggestions may be made also regarding rec- 
ord-keeping as a part of the piocess of cuiiiculum change The 
fir.st IS that gioups should avoid keeping too many records, 
all that aie kept should be functional. The best judges of what 
IS useful aic tire paicicipants m the piocess. For example, teach- 
ers should help decide what cuiriculum records will be valu- 
able aids in fuither curriculum-planning. 

A .second suggestion is that caieful records be kept of agree- 
ments leached by the group, with enough recording of discus- 
sion to indicate the reasons for reaching the decisions Every 
woiking group should have a secietary for this purpose Every 
so often decisions should be compiled and discussed in order 
to dramatize progress and ensure frequent review of decisions. 
One school faculty keeps a policy book that is continuously 
revised and added to. 

It IS especially important that records of meetings be ex- 
changed with other working groups Every teacher should 
receive a copy of the report of each meeting of a standing com- 
mittee in advance of the faculty meeting where such reports 
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are scheduled for consideration Minutes of individual school 
faculty meetings should be exchanged .iniong buildings in or- 
der to keep each faculty gioup in constant toucli with the 
thinking and the activities of othet gioups facing similar prob- 
lems. Cuinculuni directors, supervisors, and the supciintendent 
of schools all should be kept on the mailing list foi all major 
products of committees and faculty groups. This is a simple 
and easy way to keep these mdividnals constantly infotmed of 
developments thiougliout the system. Needless to say, all per- 
sons giving special service to a scliool should not only he made 
a part of its on-going planning hut should also receive copies 
of all reports whether or not they seem to have direct heaung 
on the individuars area of specialisation It is in these seem- 
ingly small ways that expeits arc eiialilcd to broaden their ap- 
proach to educational problems. 

As cuiiiculuin-pLiniiing becomes moie and more fleMhlc, a 
third type of recoid will become incre.asingly necessary, This 
is the cumulative record of gioup expeiicnccs of each class of 
children going through the school. In one elemental y school, 
a loose-leaf notebook goes along with each group of children 
as they pass from one teacher to another. Each year the teacher 
in charge adds the class roll for that ycai, .1 compilation of test 
results, health findings, and similar data; a li.st of e.xcmsions 
taken by the children as well as other major group experiences, 
such as plays, adults with whom they have come m contact, 
and so on. Major group interests followed in .science or social 
studies during the year are recorded, and, if childien have been 
divided into reading gioups, the books read by eacli gioup 
during the year are listed. In short, the notebook contains the 
information about a group of children needed for wise plan- 
ning with and for them during the new year. Such a group 
record is both a summary of and a sujipleinent to individual 
cumulative records 

A fourth type of record that some teacheis find useful is a 
daily log of major events m the classroom and of significant 
Items relating to individual childien. Such a log makes for 
wiser planning throughout the year. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE SOCIAL POWER 

The most active and relentless obstacle to deliberate social 
change is the picsent distiibution of social power m American 
communities and in otu national life. This power has varying 
bases, but much of it is economic With the economic powei 
which gieat monopoly corporations have achieved goes enor- 
mous political power which operates at the local, state, national, 
and inteinational level. This power is maintained partly through 
monopolistic control over opinion-forming instruments which 
give full expression to the propaganda of selfish interest groups 
In the face of this tremendous power the oidmary citizen feels 
virtually helpless, a state which leads to the two conditions of 
apathy and skepticism referred to cailier. 

Another source of social power is that which a small, well- 
organized minoruy can always achieve over a large, unformed 
majoiity When this power is not well integrated into pursuit 
of the larger purpose of improved community living, it oper- 
ates m the form of undesirable pressure groups which can 
counteract the const! uctive efforts of other groups Often, 
howevci, the groups wliich wield .so much social power and 
block dcsiiahlc social change arc composed of well-intentioned 
citi/ens who believe sinccicly that they are upholding Amer- 
ican tiaditions. The numerous patiiotic societies in our culture 
aie examples of groups of the latter type. 

A thud type of social power which is frequent in American 
communities is that which certain individuals with unusual 
leadership ability can acquire. Sonic peisons seem always to be 
able to develop a laigc following for whatever they put their 
minds to Unfoitunatcly, this power fiequently resides in neu- 
rotic individuals who find it easy to discover personal griev- 
ances and who delight in wielding their power to correct their 
giievances in a militant manner. 

Finding Power tn Cooperative Action 

Fortunately for the course of future events, there is a fourth 
kind of power, the strength of which wc are only dimly aware. 
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That is the kind of power that might be marshaled if people 
were to acquire effective ways of directing and controlling so- 
cial change That is the kind of power that would rest in persons 
united and motivated by common values and goals, oiganized 
for effective cooperation, and possessed of techniques for ef- 
fective group action 

Follett offers srrbstantiation of this belief: 

What is the central problem of social relations’ It is the question of 
power. , . . But our task is not to learn where to place power, it is 
how to develop power. Genuine power can only be grown, it will 
slip from every arbitrary hand that grasps it; for genuine power is 
not coercive control, but coactivc control. Coercive power is the 
curse of the universe, coactive power, the enrichment and advance- 
ment of every human soul 

The struggle to transfer power from the hands of less con- 
structive groups into the hands of an organized and articulate 
public will demand the best that can be produced by way of 
social invention and the widest possible application of social 
findings. The building of coastructivc and broadly based social 
power IS the major task involved m achieving control over so- 
cial change. 

Social Poiver — Implications for Curricnhnii Charip;e 

The effect upon the school curriculum of economic power 
groups and of other groups and individuals wielding social 
power in the community is better realized by some educators 
than others. Tliose who have been burned at the stake for re- 
fusing to remove textbooks disapproved by the advertising in- 
dustry, for insisting upon the right to discii.ss controversial is- 
sues in the classroom, and for failing to “coopeiate" when asked 
to sponsor an essay or poster contest for a local patriotic so- 
ciety know well what power means. There arc good grounds 
for belief that the present wave of attack on modern educa- 
tional theory by pi ess and radio is the result of a realization on 
the part of economic power groups that modern cuniculnm 
trends constitute a threat to special privilege in this country. 

Follett, op cit , p XU. 
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If effective curriculum change is to be produced, educators 
%vill have to depend upon two lines of endeavor One is the 
general one of helping people of all ages to become organized 
foi effective social action, to determine what they want to 
accomplish, and to leant the tcchuRjues necessary for that ac- 
comphshnient Suggestions for increasing the success of such 
effotts have been given throughout this work 
The second line of endeavor that seems indicated is study of 
the power-equation in the community. Groups and individuals 
exercising power or capable of doing so should be located — 
both those that are contributive to desirable curriculum change 
and those that have detrimental effect Every effoit should be 
made to iitilize actual or potential social power that is construc- 
tive to turn the efforts of other individuals or groups into pro- 
ductive channels if possible, if that is impossible, to cancel out 
dieir effectiveness. 

Specifically, it will be well to study the motivations of vari- 
ous groups and individuals. Eind out to what threats they are 
sensitive Learn W'har groups tend to block what kind of thing 
and what agencies can be counted on for support of an impiovcd 
school piograiii. Discover what kind of projects the women of 
the community arc active on. Study whether or not it is true 
that men arc more likely to exert undesirable pressure on the 
school curriculum and that women arc more likely to play a 
constructive rule if acti\ c at all. Find out from year to year the 
nature of the n.itmnal program on which local branches of 
vauous oigani'/nuons are operating. 

Hie task of integnuing the power of dilTcicnt individuals 
and gioups into a constructive force for curriculum change will 
be facilitated by information of the sort indicated m the pre- 
ceding paragraph. It i.s on the basis of .such information that 
prediction can be made and constiuctive action taken to fore- 
stall unfoi tunatc requests An example of this strategy was the 
action taken in one state at the time when war seemed imminent 
for this counriy. Knowing that patriotic groups would be mak- 
ing all sorts of ill-conceivcd suggestions in heat of war, the 
.state dcpannicnt of public instruction called togechci during 
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the summei a large representative group of eciucatois and lay 
persons, Tins group mapped out a niiinher of desuable cur- 
liculiim emphases which were suggested to local schools m the 
state for consideration in the fall I his move was successful m 
heading off the developments that appealed in many other states 
where such precautions were not taken, 

SUMMARY 

Some, not all, of democracy’s techniques have been discussed 
in this and previous chapters. There is need to invent, test, and 
prove a great many more. One of the most dangerous restiic- 
tions on the effectiveness of groups is the assumption that the 
limit of social invention has been reached; that c.xisting demo- 
cratic forms are sacicd—not to be added to noi subtiacted 
from Yet, we in this country ccrtamly have nor aiiivcd at the 
best ways of choosing our represcntaiivcs m government; we 
have not discovered final answers in the field of public admin- 
istration, and our knowledge of techniques in the field of hu- 
man relations is slender In the mattci of all dcmociatic tech- 
niques we cannot afford to be anything hut cxpcrmienial. vSome 
persons believe that experimentation with new social forms may 
be done with smaller social ri.sk within the oigam/ation of the 
school It is worth considering that the school may well be 
democracy’s proving ground. 
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Leadership 

If any factor may be considered ciucial to the success of 
man’s elfoits to control change, it is the quality of the leader- 
ship picscnt in a given situation With pioper leadership the 
members of the gi oup can be helped to have experiences that 
will affect the natiuc and intensity of their motivations Con- 
ditions favoiirig gionp endeavoi can be produced or interfered 
with, depending upon the type of leadership involved Good 
leadciship can help to bring to bear on the solution of problems 
the best available wisdom, malevolent leadership can deprive 
groups of access to information Weak leadciship can be worse 
than useless because it can occupy stiatcgic positions which 
should be filled w'iih effective leadciship, producing a type of 
frustration m the group that is torture for persons with vision 
and ability, 

1 he question that must be answered m this chapter is, “What 
is good and piopcr leadciship for the piiipose under discussion 
—the achieving of dclilierate social change!^’’ Two conflicting 
theories with tegard to leadership aie current Let us examine 
them to discover which seems most likely to guarantee for all 
participants m the pioccss desirable security, growth, and ac- 
complishment. 


LEADERSHIP BY AN ELITE 

One theory of leadership, we find, is based upon the premise 
that the majority of people are not wise enough to govern them- 
selves; they are bom to be followers. Only a chosen few, the 

149 
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61 ite, aie gifted with ptuveis of leadership Rocco, an Italian 
Fascist, expresses the idea thus’ * 

Fascism insists that the government be entrusted to men capable of 
rising above iheir own private interests and of realising the aspira- 
tions of the social collectivity, considered in its unity and m its 
relation to the jwst and futuic . . | Fascism] proclaims that the 

great mass of citi/ens is not a suitable advocate of social interests 
for the reason that the capacity to ignore indivitlu.il piivate interest 
in favor of the highci demands <if society and of lustoiy is a veiy 
rare gift and the privilege of the chosen lew. 

Accoiding to democratic theory, there aic two basic fallacies 
in this point of view. One is the difliculty of finding an adequate 
basis on which to select the elite. Meiriam ■' has developed this 
point at length, showing that first one ciiterion of selection 
after anothei has had to be abandoned as inadequate Birth, 
seniority, property, occupation, aims, and intelligence are 
among the ciiteria that have been found wanting. 

A second difficulty with Rocco’s position is chat cxpei icnce 
has shown how ill founded is faith in the ability of man, once 
he has acquired power over other men, to ignoie individual 
private interest or intciests. In .sum, .is Lernei has oliserved,® 
“There is no elite that is not subject to the same 11 rationalism 
as the people ruled.” 

It would be unncccssaiy to answer I'ascisc arguments for 
rule by an elite were it not for the fact that theie arc so many 
people in this country who, though professing to be demo- 
cratic, actually have serious rc.scrvaii<)ns about the wisdom of 
majority rule These peisons lange all the wav fiom those who 
would have depiived men and women on W.F.A. rolls of the 
right to vote, and who now uphold the poll tax, to the individ- 
uals who, when they get opportunities to exeicisc leadership, 
adopt the paternalistic attitude that they know best 

1 Alfredo Rocco, "The Political Doctrine of Fascism," in Donald O 
Wagner, Ed , Social Reformers (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
1934)-. P dS4 By permission of the publishers, 

2 Charles Merriani, The Neie Democracy and the New Despotmn (New 
York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1939), p. 29 ff 

“ Max Lerner, Ideas Are Weapons (Now York, The Viking Press, 1939), 
P “ 
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Leadership by an JSltte — hnphcattons -for Curriculum 
Change 

Believcis m leadership by an elite are found all too commonly 
111 oui schools Representatives of this school of thought are 
much concerned with maintaining then aiitlioiicy and with se- 
curing propel lespect for their position. An extreme example 
IS ofleied by ihc clcnientaiy-school principal who, for instance, 
will not permit the teachers to make calls on the office tele- 
phone (the only one in the building). If this administrator asks 
foi a report to be handed in at nine o’clock in the morning, she 
not only flics into a rage if a teacher fails to get heis in on time, 
but she also refuses to accept a report five minutes eaily Only 
once has this principal been known to admit an erroi and that 
was when she insisted, over the protests of a teacher, that a 
group of child! cn use a certain door as an exit duiing a fire 
drill The principal was new m the building then, and she did 
not know that the door in question led only into a supply closet.^ 

Not all admimstiatois arc as unreasonable as the woman )ust 
dcsciibcd, but many operate on an, often unconscious, assump- 
tion that they aie supeiioi beings. When they do so, they are 
inevitably led to make the same type of mistakes oui unbending 
autociat did, even though they may be more subtle in their at- 
tempts to secure “cooperation ” They exhibit in countless ways 
lack of confidence m die teachers “under” them. They prepare 
coui.scs of study for teachers to follow, giving minute diiec- 
tions. They select the textbooks and other materials to be used 
They decide when the curriculum needs levision, what revi- 
sion is needed, and how it shall be done. 

If they decide to appear moie “dcmociatic,” they may ap- 
point some comniittce.s, but even then they are quite likely to 
diiect every move that is made or even to step in and do the 
woik themselves in their impatience for accomplishment They 
may ask tcacheis to decide how a problem shall be handled and 
then refuse to abide by the decision if it happens not to coincide 

^ To learn liow one group of teachers dealt with a similar situation, 
turn to Appendix A, 3, pp lyS-ipp 
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w:th a prejudgment of theirs. Such leaders are likely to approve 
of time clocks foi teacheis They ate inclined to be thoughtless 
about inteuupting teachers’ \soik with childien when it suits 
their convenience, thus leveahng what they actually believe to 
be the relative importance of the teaching and the administra- 
tive function 

Characteristics of ^‘lladministrators" 

Such leadeis might well be dnbhcd “hadnimistiators ” They 
are likely to see nothing wrong in mailung teacheis by means 
of a rating scale in order to detciniine die distiibntion of salary 
increments They arc frequently unwilling to allow teachers to 
attend educational conferences dining school time, although 
they find it easy and natural for themselves to attend They act 
on the assumption that only they arc qualified to speak befoie 
the Woman’s Club and to take other responsibility for inter- 
pieting the schools to the public. They aic likely to take all 
the credit for school activities that meet with public favoi and 
to place on other shoulders the blame foi anything that leceives 
criticism. These badministratois have the paiticulaily annoying 
habit of presuming to make public statements about what “the 
teachers think’’ without having used adequate means to de- 
teimine teacher opinion on the matter m question. They “know" 
their teacheis are well satisfied and arc "sure” their teachers 
will be “glad” to work on this or that “mtcicsting” cxpciimcnt. 

False Assumptions of Superiority. At no period in Ameiican 
education would practices such as those outlined in preceding 
paragraphs be justified. They are not designed to help people 
to grow more able, but mciely to obviate the most cgicgious 
results of incompetence. The assumption on which these au- 
thoritarian practices are based — that the administrative staff of 
a school contains the most capable persons associated with the 
enteiprise — is ill founded also — ill founded on three counts. 
First of all, it ignores the fact that the competence of teachers 
has been greatly improved since the early days of American 
education. If we admit, as we must, that the preparation of 
today’s teachers still leaves much to be desired, it is only fair 
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to rccogni/e that the picparation of those in the admmistiative 
and supeivisoiy gioups also leaves loom foi improvement. 
Even so, the alnlity of all these gioiips has been increased to such 
an extent that our permanent school personnel now represents 
a more intelligent and more highly educated group than the 
mean of the population as a whole. Ihere is much competence 
upon which to build m all educational groups. This fact should 
he home in mind at all times by those who would set themselves 
up as an educational elite. 

A second ciror made in assuming the supeiionty of admin- 
istrative and supeivisory gionps is that of overestimating the 
soundness of the principles used in selecting administrative and 
supeivisoi)' leadership. Everyone knows that such choices are 
fieipicntly made on the basis of vciy inadequate criteria. 
Sometimes the “best” classroom tcacheis are chosen, without 
thought of their potentialities foi developing the other types 
of coinpetencc required in the new position The loss of an ex- 
cellent classiooni teacher can hardly be compensated for by the 
cication of a mediocre principal or supervisor, which is often, 
though not, of course, alv'ays the result of .selecting solely on 
the basis of unusual competence m the classroom 

Just as often the inediocic or poor performei is cliosen for 
pioinotion because be lias desired it enough to pull all the pioper 
strings and h.is sold his soul on enough occasions to demonstrate 
that he is sufheicntly “safe” to be entrusted with a little power. 
It appears that m many instances selection of administrators 
and supervisms is made on too questionable a basis to allow one 
to make a sweeping assumption that all such persons are m- 
hciently supciior to all those in the “ranks” 

The assumption of superiority is proved false on a third count 
also — the fact of increasing specialization in education. More 
and more wc are coming to realize that the ability to guide in 
an artistic and S'cientific way the educational destinies of twenty 
or thiity or forty thud-grade children requires a competence 
that all too few superintendents of schools or even curriculum 
directors, supcivisor.s, and principals can be presumed to pos- 
sess. While the educational administrator is developing compe- 
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tence in other diiections than cIa.ssroom teaching, hrs colleagues 
who lemain in the classiooni may well lie incicasing their slull 
m their line ot work 

All in all, the situation usually is that there aie some highly 
competent people, and some less competent, in both teacher 
and administiativc gioups. It can happen as easily as not that 
extremely able classroom teachers aie subjected to indignity and 
frustration through the antics of a mcdiocte and, thercfoie, 
often insecure and defensive status Icadei. 

One of the most telling effects of an acceptance of the elite 
piinciple of leadership by administratoxs and supervisors is the 
attitude toward in-service education which such a theory en- 
gendeis Such peisons think always in terms of educating otheis, 
of “making” others glow. It sometimes does not occur to them 
that they, too, must keep on growing. Even though they may 
be most capable individuals, the nature of the educational task 
in these days is such that competence is maintained on a high 
level only if one is ever learning, changing, and growing as cir- 
cumstances alter. 

Furthei Appheatiom of the Fhte Theory 

The theory of an elite works in other ways in education also. 
It affects relations with both community adults and learneis. 
One supeiintendent of schools in a suburban city was bemoan- 
ing the fact that a great many of the men in his community 
worked in the metropolis and that, therefore, at Rotary Club 
he made contact with only a comparatively small handful of 
local merchants, bankers, and professional people “Why, in 
he exclaimed, naming a city where he had been super- 
intendent of schools previously, “when I attended Rotary Club, 
I reached practically all the men in the community ” 

Unwittingly this man had revealed in his remark funda- 
mental acceptance of the elite theory. His many counterparts 
in American education, believe they have a program of com- 
mumty education when they in some way secure the co- 
operation of the “key” people m the locality. (Even the “key” 
people, however, are not always considered to be capable of 
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contnbution to curriculum improvement.) Principals and 
teacheis often become infected with this attitude. In how many 
communities is it not considered a promotion to be assigned to 
a school on the coirect side of the railroad tracks where one 
may hobnob a bit with all those of the upper class who have 
not sent their children to a private school? This attitude often 
leads to the premature "promotion” of a principal who has been 
exciting unusual leadership in a section of the community 
where such leadership was badly needed. The promotion may 
be judged premature because the principal in question has not 
yet had sufficient time to help others to build the leadership 
ability that will guarantee that gams made will not be sacri- 
ficed by his removal from the situation. From the standpoint of 
fostering desuable curriculum change, this application of the 
elite principle is costly in the extieme 

In the case of Icarneis, acceptance of the theory of an elite 
has led to a number of curious practices. Special classes are 
set up for gifted children in order to prepare them to be the 
leaders of tomorrow, opportunity rooms are provided to re- 
move fioin the environment of these coming leaders those dul- 
lards who might ictard their progress.® Certain private schools 
base their whole case for survival on the giounds that they are 
educating the gioup that is destined to lead the nation On the 
other hand, the piincipal of a vocational school prides himself 
that he turns out an excellent type of employee from his school 
because he teaches his boys to follow his favorite bit of advice. 
“Keep your cars open and your mouth shut.” In this man’s 
opinion two days a weclc of social studies are ample for a boy 
who is going to be a mechanic, while his English requirements 
are met when he has learned to fill out application forms. 

On a widei scale the elite theory woiks to excuse the un- 
even support of schools as between rural and urban areas. North 
and South, and ncgio and white groups 

® There is no intention here of implying that equality of opportunity 
means identity of opportunity The criticism is leveled at some of the 
pracrices cnijiloycd iti attempting to provide appuipiiatc educational op- 
pomimtics for various types of children. 
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Elite Leadership — a Stei He Concept 

If we apply lo the pioc-ess of ciirncuhini change some of the 
pimciples dciived fiom our study of diiccted social change, 
it IS quite clear that the thcoiy of an ehtc is a sterile concept 
fot educational leadership. The strongest indictment against 
such leadership is its failuie to pioniotc dcsiiahlc growth on the 
pait of the group being led. It is true that scemity of a kind 
IS ensured for certain individuals. Some persons apparently en- 
joy playing the role of follower. They find their sccimty in a 
release from responsibility. If a “supcrifir’' makes a certain 
decision and if the results are not successful, it gis'cs many a 
teacher a comfortable feeling to be able to s.iy to himself- “My 
principal wanted me to use this new method I knew all the 
time It would not woik The patents leally can’t blame me if 
their children do not learn.” 

Some persons in schools actually go .so far as to revel m a 
role of seivility. It may be chat they delight in abasing them- 
selves before a beloved leader. It may be that they hold the tradi- 
tional awe for certain positions in the .school sysicin and take 
It for gianted that they should “respect” the peisons who hold 
those positions. 

The seciuity that rests in release fiom responsibility for 
thinking for oneself, for showing initiative and taking an active 
part in the process of iinpioving the pioduct of one’s ehorts 
is a vicious type of scemity. Those who go too far m humbling 
themselves before others arc likely to become ncurntic if not 
psychopadiic. Others play the servile lolc willingly because 
they can m turn exact servility from othcr.s, a piincipal from 
teachens, teachers from children. For all peisons reduced to this 
role, the result i.s a deplorable lack of confidence in one’s own 
powers, which is exactly the opposite from the desired effect 
of a security that allows for giowth, 

Accomplishment of a kind is assured also under the theory 
of leadership by an elite But accomplishment is more limited 
than It need be if the powers of all the gioup are fieely utilized 
at all stages of the pioccss from the conception of the goal 
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toward which efforLs will be diiccccd tluough the steps of 
planning and w<u Icing to icach the goal 
It would seem tliat the elite ihcory of leadciship has little 
to offer in the way of guaranteeing a pioccss nf delibeiate so- 
cial change that meets the criteria w-c have selected. Let us turn, 
then, to a second tlieory of leadciship now curicnt to determine 
whether it possesses more dcsuable cjualifications for our pur- 
pose. 


ni'.MCXtR \TIC t.EAl)F.USniP 

Proponents of die opposing theory of Icailcrship have much 
less faith in an elite than docs Rocco, but they have much inoie 
faith in the people as a w’holc. Behcveis in democratic leader- 
ship have an entiicly cliff eient conception of authority from 
that held by those who pin their faith on an elite. With the be- 
licvcis in an elite, authority is something one bc[;tm wnth, with 
the hclievcis in dcniociacy it is something one emh wdth With 
the elite group, auihouty resides m peisons by virtue of posi- 
tions tliey liold, the view' of the democratic gioup is that au- 
thority is clisiillcd anew as persons in dlflcrcnt capacities learn 
to wotk togethci and as responsibility of various kinds is placed 
on clifTcient slunildcis. 'Lire democratic thcoiy i.s that, in the 
last analysis aiuhoiity resides in the group, although it is dele- 
gated ns occasion ciemands 'I'he rccognr/cd leaders of the 
group arc thus relieved of the necessity for “niamtarning” and 
demonstraling their authority. Such persons can cease their 
struggles fur juiischction and power and concentrate instead 
on offering a iiiaMinum of service. This should have a beneficial 
effect upon the human relations round about them, 

Consistent with the democratic view of authority, the theory 
of democratic leadership consists of two parts. One has to do 
with the role of the so-called “status” leader — the president of 
an organr/aiion, the chairman of a committee, the principal of 
a school, the teacher in a class, and so on The ocher has to do 
with what is referred to as “shared” or “emerging” leadership 
The two aie so closely intertwined that it is difficult to separate 
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them even for purposes of discussif)n. Perhaps it will be easier 
to understand the nnicjuc functions of the democratic “status” 
leadei if we first examine the concept of “sliarcd” leadership. 

Shm ed Lcadershtji 

Kilpatrick has given a classic desciiption of the way in 
which leadership is shared or emerges from a group situation- “ 

Many seem to think of leadership as if it were only or primarily 
fixed in advance, cither by appointment or election or hv special 
ability and preparation. On this- basis, those proceed to divide peo- 
ple into two fixed groups, leaders and followeis Siicli a view seems 
inadequate, quite denied by observable facts. Actual leadership as 
we see it comes mostly by emergence out of a social situation A 
number of people talk freely about a matter of common concern. 
A proposes a plan of action. B successfully voices objection and 
criticism C then proposes a modified plan. D, B, and F criticmc cer- 
tain features of this plan. The group at this point divides, seemingly 
unable to agree G then conics forward witli a new plan that com- 
bines the desired features and avoids the evils feared The group 
agree Here < 4 , B, C, D, E, F, and G were successively leaders of the 
group And each such act of leadership emerged out of the situation 
as It then appeared This is democratic leadersliip and its success 
depends on — nay exactly js — an on-going process of education in- 
herent in the situation. 

Shared leadership works in other ways than as a feature of 
the process of group thinking. If the status leadership is truly 
evocative, the group will be organised for working m such a 
way that suitable opportunities for leadership will aiise for 
every member of the group. Individuals and small groups may 
and should be entrusted with the responsibility of carrying into 
action policies and plans made by the gioup. 

All this does not mean that one should never be a follower. 
It does mean that persons should become capable of alternately 
exercising leadership and serving under the leadership of an- 
other Only thus will individuals develop their utmost power 
and become truly socialized. Whether one is serving temporar- 
ily as a leader or a followei, he should be aware of the problems 

” William H Kilpatrick in Samuel Everett, Ed , The Covmmnity School 
(New York, D Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1938), p. 20 
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facing the gioup While he is acting m the capacity of fol- 
lower, he siionld accept the Icadeiship of another and cooper- 
ate actively We have Lcwin's authority for the soundness of 
this idea ’’ 

Establishing democracy in a group implies an active education' The 
democratic follower has to learn to play a role which implies, 
among other points, a fair share of responsibility toward the group 
and a sensitivity to other people’s feelings. . . 

What holds for tlic education of democratic followers holds true 
also for tlic education of democratic leaders. In fact, it seems to be 
the same process through which persons learn to play either of these 
roles and it seems that both roles viust be learned if either one is to 
to be played well [Italics mine. A M.] 

Functions of Democratic Status Leaders 

Even though we have a situation m which leadership is widely 
shared, thcic still .seems to be a place for the status leader This 
teim docs not imply that every person with leadership status 
is a good leader, but it docs imply that there arc important func- 
tions for persons who are placed in “leadership” positions in a 
group, ^’hc Iowa experimenus already referred to® have re- 
vealed the weakness of laisscx-falre leadership, which is prac- 
tically equivalent to no leadcnship at all Group work seems 
to be facilitated by the presence of status leadership of the right 
kind. If elected or appointed leaders are to play their proper 
part in the process of deliberate social change, they must take 
special rcsponsiliiUry for the security, growth, and accomplish- 
ment of all participants in the process. Accordingly, appropri- 
ate functions for status leaders wrll be somewhat as follows' 
(1) improving the human relations within the group, (z) fur- 
nishing cxpcitncss along certain lines, (3) geneiating leader- 
ship in others; and (4) codrdmating the efforts of others 

Setting a Desirable Tone for Human Relations If the status 
leader is to set a desirable tone for the human relations within a 
group, it will be necessary for him to have a deep understand- 

’’ Kurt Lewin, ‘‘Dynamics of Group Action,” Educational Leadership, 
Vol. I, Jail, p. 199. 

8 See p 84. 
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mg and appicciation of people m gcneial and of the paiticular 
peiioiN with whom he is dealing. lie will also have to have 
a great respect foi the unique contubutioms which it is pos- 
sible for each group member to make under favorable circum- 
stances. His example in intcipeisonal rcLuionships will have a 
strong influence on all of the group Confidence, case, poise, 
kindne.ss, and thoughtfulness .iic )ii,st as contagious as aic fear, 
insecurity, excitability, iintability, and callousness, 7'cachcis 
aie quick to sense these qualitic,s in theii le.ideis. Note this entry 
in a professional log; 

Our pimcipal is beginning to get much hetcci cooperation now 
than at first because he is much more relaxed and does not become 
excited over the least little thing 

It IS particularly important for the le.rdcr to recognize and 
help the group to make allowances for diflei cnees m tempcia- 
ment and tempo on the part of various individuals It t.ikes 
patience and reasonableness on the p.iit of all persons in the 
group to reach a deliberate consensus. Since few leaders have 
the opportunity to handpick their giorips and since most groups 
contain their full quota of impatient and even irrational stnils, 
it IS necessary to learn how to cope with variations in tempera- 
ment while yet helping all to acipurc behavior patterns more 
congenial to group process 

The sensitive leader will also search for ways of enabling the 
more slow-spoken in the group to have access to the floor along 
with those who are quick to speak forth. For some minds more 
than others it is essential that the discussion be summarized and 
pointed up frequently. 

For understanding all people and allowing sufficient time 
for growth it might be well to ponder such a fact as the follow- 
ing- It takes between three and four weeks for an adult to 
learn the simple operation of turning a light on at the new loca- 
tion of the switch “ 

Helping People to Learn Techniques of Cooperation The 
status leader, more than anyone else, is rc.sponsible for helping 

‘’John Franklin Donnelly, “It Takes Time to l.earn,” Jotirnal of the 
National Education Association, Vol. XXX, Nov , 1941, p 233. 
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othcls to learn tccliniqucs necessary for a liigh level of coopera- 
tion Good intentions and an attitude of nndcistanding and 
helpfulness are important attributes in .status leaders and other 
mcnibei-s of cooperating giovips, but they ate not enough, Theie 
are too many gioups e.s-pcnding a great deal of eneigy yet ac- 
complishing little of .significance, 'Ihcic is so much to he done 
by way of improving conditions in local communilics, states, 
the nation, and the wot Id that wc nuist c,xpcct groups cooper- 
ating to effec'L soci,il ch.inge to pioducc noticeahlc results, It 
IS the status leader who is often able to help people to learn 
to plan and svoik together to reacli goals they set for them- 
selves. This leader must possess unusual c.xpeitness in tech- 
niques of group action lie \s ill also be expected to he c.specially 
well equipped m ccitain speciali/cd lines useful to the group. 
Insight into financial problems, special executive ability, skill 
in human iclacions, unusual liackgiound in the .social sciences, 
ability to lead discussions, knowledge of statistical methods, 
skill in survey techniques, undci standing of cuniculum trends 
— cxpcitncss in one or more of rliesc on the part of the leader 
will prove valuable to the group 
Ilclptni^ to Develop Further Leadership. Perhaps the chief 
obligation of the status leader, if he is to play a role that is con- 
sistent with democratic theory, is that he be concerned pri- 
maiily with developing power, responsibility, and leadership 
ability in othens. This ability to generate more leadeiship does 
not come naturally to man. The temptation of those who have 
“natuial” leadeiship ahihty is to be concerned only with keep- 
ing a following, Tike all democratic techniques, evocative lead- 
cislup IS an ait that has to be cultivated with all the help that 
the .science of human development can offer 
If social change is to he controlled, it is essential that more 
leadership ability be generated m this way, for it is common 
knowledge that there is gieat lack of dependable leadership in 
our comimimtics, large and small. Thcie is much potential abil- 
ity going untapped We cannot afford the social waste of large 
stoics of undeveloped leadership We can and should “grow” 
democratic leadeis The best way in which to do so is to give 
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mote and more pcnams opptjrtu nines lo cvcrcisc leadership. 
Leadership training institutes liave^liccn ftnitid helpful for mak- 
ing early attempts' at c.screising leadership iiioie successful than 
they would otherv’ise he. 

Servmg as a C.oordwator. Coordination of efforts of individ- 
uals and groups is an increasingly necessary function m a so- 
ciety which grows ever more comple.K and m which specializa- 
tion is growing so rapidly. 'I he ahility to serve as a cooidinator 
presupposes a good understanding of the nMc of organization 
and of ways of making organr/ation functional. It also presup- 
poses ability to help a group with strategy and timing of efforts 
The maintenance of a balance between giadualism and rapidity 
of change is the special rcsponsihility of the status leader who 
IS usually m a favoied position, for .seeing the situation whole 
and can help the group judge when it should move forward. 

Dewocratic Leadership — Implications for Cnrricuhm 
Change 

In the pieccding section it was pointed out that there are 
two parts to the theory of democratic leadership. There is m 
the theory a concept of shared oi emerging leadership, which 
connotes for each individual involved a dual role of leader and 
follower, played as the occasion warrants. Kilpatrick has shown 
in his description of the process of group thinking how those 
roles alternate Another example may be the supervisor of 
music who now conducts a workshop for interested teachers 
and, on another occasion, meets with a committee, whose chair- 
man happens to be one of the workshop group, to make plans 
for improving the induction of new teachers into the school 
system. 

The other part of the theory of democratic leadership is based 
on the need for status leaders who are qualified to fulfill certain 
functions Five such functions were discussed Their implica- 
tions for leadership in curriculum change will now be treated 
in turn. 


w See p. 158. 
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Improving Human Relations m and Around a School 

It IS not putting the matter too stiongly to say that leadership 
in improving human lelations can be exercised only by one who 
has a growing undeistanding of people For the educational 
leader, this means coming to understand teachers both as pro- 
fessional woi Iters and as people In the same way, it means com- 
ing to understand community adults and learners as people. 

Teachers Must Be Understood as Professional Workers A 
person’s work life is of utmost importance. His vocation colors 
his desires and beliefs — it determines his basic interests This 
IS as true of the professional educator as of anyone else Frail 
has invented a term, “the teacher culture,” for the rather pe- 
culiar environment in which the educator moves This teacher 
culture has both favorable and unfavorable characteristics 
There is strength on which to build resulting from the closeness 
of association within the teacher culture, the similarity of in- 
terest and purpose, the very real and common desire to see a 
better school Yet there is, as we have shown, much depend- 
ence upon persons in authority There is also much resentment 
and frustration on the part of the more spirited The teacher 
culture has its full quotas of both apathetic individuals and of 
skeptics 

A second weakness of the teacher culture is lack of informa- 
tion and lack of consistency on the part of its members in mat- 
ters of economics, politics, and social problems of the day As 
a result of his well-known study for the John Dewey Society, 
Hartmann was prompted to declare: “ 

Teachers tend to be well informed m the field of conventionalized 
and historical knowledge and relatively weak in their grasp of vital 
contemporary issues . where the “growing edge” of cultural 
change is concerned the unsatisfactory character of teachers’ in- 
formation about public problems is most poignantly displayed 

n Charles E Prall with C Leslie Cushman, Teacher Education in Service 
(Washington, D.C, American Council on Education, 1944), p ayy 

George Hartmann, Teacher and Society, First Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society (New York, D Applecon-Century Company, Inc, 1937), 

p 110 
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This .study sukstantiatcs tlic declaration made eailicr m this 
chapter tliat administrators are not neccss.inly supciioi to teach- 
ers' 

The evidence available does not indicate any notable difference m 
broader social attitudes between classroom teachers and their ad- 
ministrative colleagues. . . . Apart from the hict that the teachers 
wcie somewhat more comscrvative than the administrators in their 
social philosophy and a bit more progressive in their educational 
sympathies, the lesulcs for the two types of cdiiLational service ran 
almost perfectly parallel. 

The administrator who would make full use of Hartmann’s 
conclusions might well move m two directions First, he might 
study ways of helping all membets of the teacher culture to 
become better informed w'ith regaid to the realities of the cur- 
rent social scene and to develop stiong social consciences. Sec- 
ond, he might utilize forces outside the teacher culture in pro- 
moting curriculum change. In this connection Todd has given 
us a succinct reminder that “the school, .speaking by and large, 
has never of its own motion added a single subject to its cur- 
riculum Social piessiue has always forced it to adjust,” This 
accounts m large measure for the mode of curriculum change 
by accretion rather than by wise anticipation of changing hu- 
man needs 

A third, rather common, characteristic of the teacher culture 
IS Its peculiar remoteness from the stream of commumty life 
More than the members of most professions, educators in the 
past seem to have exhibited a well-marked type of institutional 
behavior The community and the teachers themselves have 
operated on the assumption that here was a group apart, a state 
of affairs that has caused dismay among those who desire to 
hasten the arrival of realistic community education 

All these characteiistics of the teacher culture should be 
comprehended by those charged with special leadership within 
that culture, for otherwise it is impossible fully to know and 

Ibid , p. 228 

11 Arthur J. Todd, Theories of Social Progress (New York, The Mac- 
millan Company, 1922), p. 514 
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understand teacheis and other fellow educators to say nothing 
of oneself Without this understanding, it is impossible to build 
upon the leal strengths of the teacher culture and to plan ex- 
periences that will ensme nccessaiy growth in overcoming 
weaknesses present. Experiences that will increase the self- 
respect and social understanding of teachers and experiences 
that will make them actual members of the community leqiiire 
forethought and planning in the light of data obtained in the 
community in question 

If teacheis are to be understood as professional workers, 
studies of teacher load should be made periodically and in good 
faith. Also teachers should be given regularized opportunities 
for suggesting desired changes in their schedules and in their 
class and extra-class assignments A simple staff information 
blank can be worked out to provide such an opportunity for 
expression of teacher wishes at least once each semester or 
school year Planned interviews may also be used for studying 
teachers in their professional roles 

Teachers Must Be Undo stood and Dealt with as People. 
While it IS impoi tant to have an analysis of the teacher culture 
and of its effect on individual personalities within it, that alone 
IS not equipment enough for fulfilling the leadership function 
in a school system. Each member of the professional personnel 
should be known and valued as a pcison in his own right This 
means that he should be known as a totality, not just as an in- 
stitutional cog 

Theie are several ways of going about a study of the in- 
dividuals with whom one is associated. First, it is helpful to 
learn all one can about principles of human development This 
includes an understanding that the best modern conceptions 
of the learning process apply to adults equally as much as to 
children This includes also an understanding of personality 
development and of principles of mental hygiene. 

Buigess suggests a useful outline for “the study of the per- 

Hazel A Kier, Intermediate Supervisor in Kansas City, Kansas, has 
piepared a description of her plan for inducting new teachers, a plan that 
takes into account then personal living. See Appendix E, p. 222 
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son.” As he indicates, this outline includes aspects of behavior 
for which no standardized technique of incasurenicnt lias been 
accepted. This perhaps inci eases its value for the school ad- 
ministratoi, for the outline should be employed only as a guide 
to informal study of persons. The outline runs as follows 

I. Participation 

a. Extent of membership in groups (ratio to total number 
open to the individual) 

b. Intimacy of membership (fraction of total time devoted to 
this social woild) 

c. Role in groups 

a Character (stabilized or unstabiiizcd) 

3. Personal behavior pattern 

a. Objective or direct (equable, enthusiastic, frank, aggressive) 

b Introspective or indirect (imaginative, sensitive, secretive, 
inhibited) 

c. Psychopathic or perverse (eccentric, egocentric, emotion- 
ally unstable, psychic inferior) 

4 Social type (practical or Philistine, Liberal or Bohemian) 

5 Idealistic or religious 

6. Philosophy of life 

Now It would be most unfortunate were ndmimstrators to 
confine their efforts at study of individuals to a cold process 
of classifying them according to various types Walter Lipp- 
mann, in discussing how prone we aie to reduce everything to 
stereotypes and to form blanket judgments, makes tltis astute 
observation- 

Those whom we love and admire most are the men and women 
whose consciousness is peopled thickly with persons ratlicr than 
with types, who know us rather than the classification into which 
we might fit. 

Study Teachers in Many Ways. Study such as Burgess sug- 
gests should be supplemented with other means of coming to 

n>E W Burgess, “The Delinquent as n Person,” American Journal of 
Sociology, 1922-23, XXVIII 665-68, 671-73 (Tile University of Chicago 
' Quoted in Kimball Young, Ed., Source Book of Social Psychology 
■ York, F. S Crofts & Co , 1917), p 409 

^ AValter Lippmann, Public Opinion (New York, Ilarcourc, Brace and 

jompany, 1922), pp. 88-89 



understand colleagues as people There are dozens of homely 
devices for coming to know the home situation, the family 
background, the ]oys and hopes, the anxieties and sorrows of 
teachers How such information can be utilized to good effect 
in counseling teachers is well illustiated in Stephen Corey’s 
senes, “The Importance of People,” carried in recent issues of 
an educational pcriodicaH® The hopeful part is, as Burgess 
says,'^“ that “mentality, adectivity, temperament, and will are 
not uninfluenced by social experience They are all more or 
less profoundly modified by education and social contacts ” 

The value of study is the guidance it gives in planning ex- 
periences that will promote giowth One important means of 
influencing the expeiiences of teachers that frequently is over- 
looked IS placement in the most promising working situation. 
The assignment of a teacher to a faculty group should, when- 
ever possible, take into account the peisonality, special 
strengths, and needs of that teacher, of the principal to whose 
Icadeiship he is consigned, and of the faculty and community 
gioup with whom he will be working This calls for careful 
placement of new teachers and for the judicious use of trans- 
fcis to other teaching situations in the case of those already in 
the system 

Find New Adventures for Teachers. Another way of in- 
fluencing the experiences of teachers that has received too little 
attention is to give teachers carefully selected opportunities for 
new adventures in the school system — chances to do broadcast- 
ing, perhaps, or to specialize in educational photography, or 
to assist with leadeiship institutes foi labor umons and other 
community groups — all these in addition to the more usual 
conferences, workshops, oppoitunities for visitation of other 
teacheis, and other means employed to promote in-service 
growth of personnel 

It might be well also to expeiiment with appropriate cumu- 
lative records for each teacher. These should include mforma- 
tion, both of a personal and a professional nature, that will be 

r® Educational Laadcrship, 194.3-1944. 

Burgers, op, cit , p. 411 
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useful to those responsible for the guidance of teachers^" For 
teachers presenting unusual peisonality piohlcnis detailed case 
studies might be made by tjmlificd individuals Fenton in a 
recent book has included several excellent examples.-' If per- 
sons with severe diflicultics can be helped and saved for the 
teaching profession xvirhout endangeiiiig the interests of the 
learners, such study will prevent much social waste If it is 
discovered that an individual should not really be teaching at 
all, the study made will enable responsible oflicials to help that 
person make the necessary adjustment to a new vocation. 

One word of warning should be issued at this point. The 
relationship between an administrator and a teacher is not 
analogous to the relationship between teachei and pupil, as is 
frequently assumed. The former relationship is a peer relation- 
ship, one in which, as we have shown, different kinds and 
amounts of competence and maturity are present m both par- 
ties This means that the task of lcadei.ship is all the more deli- 
cate and requires the utmost understanding of past cxjieriences 
and present motivations. As Prescott says,“- it is necessary to 
“undeistand what an individual is tiying to get out of life and 
why he thinks that ceitain behavior is the road to optimum con- 
ditions for him ” It IS only when foitifitd xviih such infoimation 
that the administiator can help individuals to find satisfaction 
in new kinds of behavior. 

CoTmmimty Adults and Learners Should Be Undcutood and 
Dealt with as Beople In preceding paiagraphs, attention was 
turned exclusively to the professional personnel as a key factor 
in curriculum change Now, changing teachers and changing 
schools are not wholly identical processes Two other groups 
must be taken into account — learners and community adults. 

Much of what has been said with regaid to studying and 

110 Fora description of such a cumulative record developed coopcr.itively 
in the J J. Smallwood Elementary School m Norfolk, Va , under the 
leadership of Margaret L. Gordon, turn to Appendix F, p azS. 

ot Norman Fenton, Mental Hygtene m School ViacUce (Stanford Uni- 
versity, Cal, Staiifoid University Press, 1943). 

Daniel A Prescott, Emotion and the Educative Process (Washington, 
D C , American Council on Education, 1938), p 80. 

is 
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trying to understand teacheis as people is equally applicable 
heie It IS helpful to understand geneial principles of human 
development and mental hygiene in ordei to be able to de- 
termine the motivations of people and the kinds of experiences 
they need if they ate to become contiibutive Foi this under- 
standing to be completely useful, it must be applied to the study 
of particulai individuals and then specific needs Just as in the 
case of Icaineis, so with adults, the best way to study individuals 
IS to obscivc behavior. Fiom the standpoint of the process of 
cuiiiculum change, it is essential to discovei answers to some 
such questions as these 

1 Where is this city on a scale of localism — cosmopolitanism? 

2 Who are its leaders? Why? 

3. What natuial communities exist within this city? 

4 Who ate the leaders in these smaller districts? Why? 
y What do the inlubitants of each of these districts feel about 
their position in the community as a whole? 

6. What paitictiLu understandings and lacks of understanding, 
what abilities and what needs and desiies are revealed by dif- 
ferent learneis m tlie various districts? 

7 What undcistandiiigs, abilities, needs, and desires are revealed 
by v.uious adults with whom educational leaders come m con- 
tact? 

8. How can such contacts with community adults be extended? 

9, What are pauiculai community stereotypes of schools and 
teachers in tlic vaiious dismcts? 

On the basis of answeis discovered to these and similar ques- 
tions, plans can be made for improving relationships among all 
concerned with the school. 

Leaders Must Have Realtsttc Faith in Unman Fotentiahties. 
In addition to achieving a growing understanding of people, a 
second leqviisite to improving human relations is that leaders 
must have lealistic faith in human potentialities Faith in other 

Carle C Zimmciman, The Changing Conrmumty (New York, Harper 
& Brothers, 1938) , pp 107-109, discusses the characteristics of the commun- 
ity falling toward tlie end of the scale marked localism. Fear of change, na- 
tionalism, and amipiLliy for strangers all arc mentioned In the more cos- 
mopolitan coiiiniuniLy, the author points out, much unassimilated growth 
can be expected and heterogeneity is cMremc. 
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persons may be adopted a pnou as a value to be operated on 
because the expeuence of so many people lias been that such 
faith pays dividends in terms of human growth Ui wick’s testi- 
mony is. 

We all tend to act up or down to the standard which is confidently 
expected of us, it is thciefore hardly possible to have too much faith 
in the potential goodness of any one. 

While Uiwick’s statement may be accepted intellectually as 
a valid one, it is only out of a study of people and out of ob- 
servation of their responses to demonstrations of faith in their 
ability, actual or latent, that faith in them will become a genuine, 
deeply held value for an administrator Real progress toward a 
better curriculum will not be made until all persons concerned 
with curriculum improvement are treated with respect, until 
it IS demonstrated in countless ways that their opinions aie 
valued. 

Faith in human potentialities must be a realistic faith, how- 
ever. All evidence points to the fact that human lieings are 
not equal m their potentialities. The process of individuation to 
which one is committed when he accepts democratic sociali/.a- 
tion as his means and end requires recognition of the gicat hu- 
man diffcienccs that exist It icquiics that each individual he 
helped to have expeiienccs that will be most fruitful for growth 
toward his full potentialities while yet allowing the business of 
the group to move forwaid as expeditiously as possible. Since 
most peisons are far from reaching the maximum of their capac- 
ities in most respects and since we know ton little of what those 
maximum potentialities may be for any individual or for the 
human race as a whole, the better course for the educational 
leader to take is to help gioups lay their plans in the light both 
of present abilities and concerns and of promising lines of fu- 
ture growth for each individual and the group. 

In recognizing that human beings differ m their potentialities 
it is particularly important that the status leader not assume 

J Urwick, A Phtlosophy of Social Progress (London, Methuen and 
Company, Ltd., 1920), p. 1 19 
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that his own potentialities are, because of his position, auto- 
matically higher than those of all others in the group In fact, it 
occurs frequently that one or several teachers who are expected 
to follow the leadciship of a given supervisory officer may 
actually be in advance of that officer in educational thinking. It 
IS disconcciLing, for example, for the elementary teacher who 
has gone beyond "unit” teaching to be asked by a visiting su- 
pei visor, “What is youi unit^ I do not seem to observe that a 
unit IS going on in this room.” It should be equally disconcert- 
ing to the high-school art teacher to be required to give a final 
examination in his courses A supervisoiy officer may or may 
not be aware of the fact that he is “behind the times” or at least 
behind some of the teachers. The only safe course is to create 
a situation in which a teacher is not forced to set his ideas by 
the supervisor’s educational clock, a situation in which, rather, 
theic IS room for many ideas and where there is a cordial wel- 
come and an honest consideiation for a new idea no matter what 
Its source. It is particulaily impoitant that the superintendent, 
principal, or cuiriculum specialist be able to entertain sugges- 
tions not as criticisms levelled at them personally but as evi- 
dence of constructive interest 

The intention here is not to imply that there is anything auto- 
matic m die process of human development If a school situa- 
tion IS tangled with conflicts, if a gicat deal of social power re- 
sides m somewhat unprofessional, unethical, and ruthless in- 
dividuals, the “faith” cure will not clear matters as if by magic 
But, within all groups and within all individuals there are many 
conflicting tendencies. The idle of the leader is to throw the 
weight of circumstances in the direction of helping the con- 
structive tendencies to win out Various ways in which this 
may be done in schools have been described in foregoing chap- 
ters where participation through functional orgamzation in 
group enterprises has been discussed. The chief principle upon 
which all recommendations rest is that enunciated by Linton 
to the effect that behavior is the easiest of all culture elements 
to modify. At all times the status leader should keep in mind 
that beliefs and desires are affected by doing things in new ways 
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The Ediicatioiral Leader's Ohh^ation to Fiirmsh lixpcnuess 

Perhaps the most essential area of speciah/.atinn for tlic leader 
in curriculum dcs’clopnicnt is the social setting of the curiicu- 
lum. No one is qualified to evert Icadeishiji in the Amciican 
school of today if he is not a student of Aiiicncan cnih/ation 
in the fullest sense. It is out of insights and appi ccintinns with 
respect to the pa,si, present, and future of ovii country that the 
educational leader dciivcs his values, his concepts of the hroad 
puipose of education, his sense of diicciuui that guides him 
in the selection of every goal and evciy techm(]uc for reaching 
that goal All educatois should po.sscss this qualification, hut 
Its lack m the status leadeis in our schools is a luvury onr society 
cannot afford. Educational leadciship can use no higher tlian 
Its vision If that vision K poveity-stiickcn, the school curricu- 
lum will be baiien indeed.'" 

The great need for expertness in techniques of group action 
on the pait of every status leader in education has already lieen 
lefeiied to and need only he recmphasi/cd here. 'I lie day of 
diiectcd and controlled social change s\ ill snrely he hastened 
as more persons become skilled in dcmociacy’s techniijncs, 
These techniques should be practiced and learned by pupils in 
school under the guidance of teachers and adnumstr.Uors who 
consider them as paic of their special equipmenr. 1 hese tech- 
niques must at the same time be practiced and learned by a 
growing number of coniinunity adults organized for woikmg 
together Special ability in demonstrating and guiding the use 
of these techniques is one important type of cvpci mess which 
professional educatois should contiihure to community living 
One has only to visit a typical business meeting conducted by 
adults to discover the urgency of the need. 

In addition to expeitness in social science and m techniques 
of gioup action which should be cultivated in all members of 
the administrative, supeivisory, and teaching groups, each status 

In the selected bibliography at the end of dm study is a group of 
books especially useful for helping one round out Im background of un- 
derstandings with regard to the American scene and ics wider setting. 
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leader in education should have his own specialized functions 
to perfoini "The following analysis is ineiely suggestive of types 
of specialization inquired in most school systems 

'T'hc siipcyiiitc/iHcfit of schools may well specialize in such 
mattcis as school finance, school architectuie, selection of per- 
sonnel, induction of principals, school-board relations, commu- 
nity oiganization, teacher pcisonnel problems, and the like Yet, 
like all other agents in the school, his major interest and re- 
sponsibility should be an improved school cuiriculum All of 
his activities from budget-making to dealing with teachers’ un- 
ions and sitting on the cential curriculum council should be 
carried on in such a tvay as to facilitate the process of curiicu- 
liim change The school superintendent should make himself 
as familial as possible with principles of child development, 
modern ihcoiics of learning, modern curriculum trends, and 
the reasons foi them He should utilize every opportunity to 
learn from teacheis, piincipals, supervisors, curriculum direc- 
tois, parents, and cluldicn. He must attain the broadest possible 
view of the curriculum and of means of improving it if he is 
to operate at all wisely. In no other way can he derive skill as 
a coordinator and strategist Yet, he must at all times foim judg- 
ments and act in cooperation with others, for education in our 
modern communities is too complex an undertaking to be en- 
compassed by one brain. 

The school p) met [ml, too, must have a broad view of the cur- 
riculum and must feci that his chief function is to furnish lead- 
ciship in curriculum development in the individual school unit 
He, too, should be a specialist in coordination, strategy, and 
organization. If assistance can be supplied the principal, he 
should be relieved of matters of routine that can be handled by 
clerks and assistants and should concentiate his efforts on the 
larger aspects of the principal’s job He may well specialize 
also in some aica of the cuiriculum such as evaluation or read- 
ing, as suggested earlier. 

In the case of siipcrvnors of all kinds, the special function to 
be served is to ofTci consultant service to individual piincipals 
and tcachcts, to individual school faculties, and to working 
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committees of \'aiK)u.s kinds. Such consultants will he invaluable 
for staffing local wmkshops for tcacheis and comtnumrv adiilns. 
Consiiltanis in rlie vaiioas arts will continue in he of value both 
for the elementary and the .sccotidaty levels of the school 
Changes in the oigani/atton of the elenientaiy school and in 
views as to the intcri elatedness of the various pairs of the ele- 
mental y-school ciuncuLum make the contiilmtions of the “gen- 
eral” supeivisor more valuable in most cases than that of rhe 
“subject" supervisor. Supervisors of penmanship, geography, 
arithmetic, and similai subjects Mill probably iiml it increas- 
ingly difficult to be of service in an integrated elementary pro- 
giam. 

Development of an integrated program piocccds' nioic slowly 
at the secondary level. Needed spcciali/,auon in the secondary 
school can likely he furnished by the special subject rcachcis, 
rendering the employment of special supcrvisoi-s unnecessary, 
If need is felt for consuluiiiis in such broad fields as language 
aits, social studies, matlicmatic.s, and science, it would appeal 
wise to develop persons capable of serving both the clcinent.uy 
and secondaiy tcacheis in a given school syslem oi subdivision 
of the school system. As already pointed oui, teachers and piin- 
cipals may develop e,xpcrtncss in such fields and imikc tlieir spe- 
cial knowledge availalilc to othcis. 

The cimicuhm du actor will naturally he a curriculum spe- 
cialist, which means that he will have more than average knowl- 
edge of the social scene, of piinciples of child development and 
of learning clieoiies He, too, must be a coordinator and a stiatc- 
gist and a specialist m the uses of organi/aiion. lie c.in .setve 
a useful function by coordinating the services of llic school psy- 
chologist, doctor, nurse, and specialists in the aits and crafts, 
music, library, and other fields He should also assume special 
responsibility for coordinating the effotts of those engaged in 
the prepaiation of curriculum materials. Possession of the ability 
to edit such materials would stand this officer in good stead. 

He must have unusual ability in human relations and a genu- 
ine appreciation for the fact that effective cuiiicuUim change 
means change in people It is his special function to help all 
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Other educational workers from teacher to superintendent of 
schools to see the curuculum implications of various proposals 
and decisions, Tlic cuinculum director must, then, learn all he 
can of school finance, school architecture, and other matters 
often believed to be in the province of the school superintend- 
ent. In fact, the curriculum director may well supply the needed 
link lietween the functions of administiation and instiuction 
in schools until .such time as the ridiculous nature of this sepa- 
ration becomes apparent to numbers of educators 

Caswell advocates a place for the curriculum director in the 
admmisttative oiganization of the school and gives good reason 
for his belief in this arrangement 

[The task of the curriculum director] is far greater than that of 
writing courses of study or preparing units of work, and carries sig- 
nificant implications for the place of the curriculum director in 
tlie administiaiive organi/ation of a school and die nature of his 
duties I le must be m a position administratively to work with all 
groups affecting instruction He must work cooperatively, depend- 
ing upon the modification of viewpoints as a means of progress and 
thus muse be in position to lead in development of an in-service 
educational program for workers in the school system He must be 
m position 10 coordinate supervision and to relate it to the evolving 
piogram He must have opportunity to bring the findings of guid- 
ance workers to bear on the revision of the curuculum 

All of the aforementioned agents should develop skill in the 
tcchnupics of cocipciativc or sclf-siuveys of the school Fact- 
finding should be a constant activity in the process of curricu- 
lum change and certain persons in the school system must be 
prepared to give leadership in this enteiprise. Surveys of text- 
books now in use, agc-giade surveys, surveys of maps and other 
equipment available for teachers’ use are examples of simple 
beginnings that may be made in securing data upon which to 
work out policies of purchase, of piomotion, and so on. 

Expertness Mnst Be Integiated The integration of the vari- 
ous types of c.xpcitness on the pait of diffeient status leaders 

^“Hollis L Ckiswell, "The Function of the Cuinculum Director,” Cur- 
riculum Journal, Vol. IX, Oct., 1(138, pp r 45 -i 49 - 
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in a school system into a viniiied whole can lie accomplished best 
if all specialr/ation is luoadly based. If irnlis idiial specialists are 
well informed regarding the gcneial educational program into 
which then conriilnitinn is to be fitted and if tliey arc mote 
concerned with contiilniting the aiithoiity of their c\pcitness 
for what it is woith to the group than with esercising a per- 
sonal aiiihoiity that tradition has associated w ith the title they 
hold, their special abilities and knowdedge can be of teal value 
m effecting vital ciuriculuin change. 

The cential office staff of a large school system faces a puz- 
zling problem of how to be most cffcciivc. 'I'he printed page is 
a conipaiatively cold and insensitive medium. Speeches to large 
groups are somewhat better for conveying enthusiasm and point 
of view and for giving the teaching gioup an o|iportunity to 
learn something of the personality of the officer in tpicscion, 
but they are not enough. Face-to-face contact w ith all teachers 
in small pioblem-ccntei.cd gioupsy the ideal situation, is an im- 
possibility. 

It seems that mcnibci.s of the central staff in large cities' must 
recognize that, from the standpoint of mmibci of m liool units, 
teachers, and pupihs, their situation is coinjiaialilc to that of the 
educational officials in sonic entire states, 'rhey would do well 
to try to operate as do the best icpiescni.nives of suite depaiL- 
ments of education who encourage wisest use of our nation.il 
tradition of local control and operation of schools. 

Relationships of Central Staff to 1 eachers ami Lcarncis. If 
they arc to render ma.vimuni service, it is of liist importance 
that individual specialists and status leaders in central offices 
see clearly their relationship and rcsptm.sihility to tc-iehers and 
learneis To promote improved relationships, the typical hier- 
archical arrangement m a school system must give way to 
flexible and democratic arrangements whereby set vices flow to 
the children through the faculty group in charge. 1 he accom- 
panying diagram shows rather well the type of relationship ad- 
vocated 

In implementing this concept a passage from Pi all and Cush- 
man will be useful These students of in-scrvice education of 
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Ri'T.ationsiiii> or Sikvice Agents to Children in a Demo- 

CRAllG Pi AN 

From Koo|innrt, MipI, mul Misncr, Democracy in School /Idimnxstration 
York, I) Apiilctiin Cfnluiy Co, Inc., 1913), p 61 

teachers have worked out a practical role for the central of- 
ficial 

The coordinating role of the central staff is often a corequisite to 
the exercise of local choice and initiative on the part of a school 
faculty or a school-community group Efforts to alleviate juvenile 
delinquency, to promote health campaigns and physical correction, 

Clinics E, Prall and C. Leslie Cushman, Teacher Education m Service 
(Washington, D.C., American Council on Education, 1944), pp 485-486. 
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and to plan cooperatively with trade and induvtiy require a co- 
oidinating committee or olTicial for tlic system as a whole. These 
matters can rarely be delegated to individual faculties . . Tins is 

because the full sweep of these prnhleins intersects the operating 
areas of many agencies, cmnmimitv groups, and professional bodies 
which have no divisions comparable to a school attendance unit 
A school administration which would tempt its /acuities to deal 
separately with the agencic.s and orgaiii/ations concerned with de- 
linquency, with medical and dcnt.il praetitiontrs, or hospitals' and 
public clinics without providing foi the constant foninilation of 
over-all policies, would be courting disaster. 

Important as the cooidinating role may be, it can be overworked 
and overvalued. This is apt to be the case when the desire to accom- 
plish results takes precedence over the desire to add to the statme 
of a given staff. For such a tendency there is no iriocuhition quite so 
effective, in our opinion, as actual participation with a .staff which is 
beginning to reach its own solutions. There can be no leal security 
for autonomous schools, for schools winch arc exercising responsi- 
ble freedom m meeting current challenges, unless there arc people 
at the center who are gaining the .sense of personal participation m 
what IS going on It is, of conisc, a matter of long-time importance 
that the way in which a .school faculty responds to cm rent chal- 
lenges — by acquiescence and uniformity, or ilclibcraiion and choice 
of attack — may become the customary way of handling all other 
matters relating to the conduct of the bchtiols. 

It appears that, along ■with their coordinating activities, mem- 
bers of centtal staffs will, if they arc wise, p.u'tK'qi.uc as much 
as possible with faculty groups at the glass roots of curriculum 
development. 

The Obligation of Educational Leaders to Generate More 
Leadership 

Piofessional educatois in all sorns of positions have potential 
ability for leadership in curriculum change Responsibility for 
leadership should not be confined exclusively to the administra- 
tive group but must rest in every individual who deals with 
learners. It is likely that a socially motivated faculty group will 
readily see the impoitancc of giving to Icarncis and" communitv 
adults appropriate opportunities for pariicipaiion in curiiculum 
development There is slim chance that such t)pportumtie.s will 
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be provided in siraations where they are denied to classroom 
teachers. 

Theicforc it seems highly reasonable to recommend that 
teachcis and pimcipals should carry much responsibility for 
cuiiicuknn development It is axiomatic that, no matter who 
plans the cuiiiculum, the plans ultimately are carried out by a 
tcachci and group of leainers For this reason, we covet the ut- 
most initiative and ability m the persons who are closest to 
leaincis in school. In other words, the greater the amount of 
effective Icadciship developed on the part of all members of the 
professional staff, the greater the probability that the experi- 
ences of learncis in their chaige will be educative 

Learners and community adults too must have their oppor- 
tunities to exercise leadeiship on numerous occasions if there 
is to be the wide increase in leadeiship ability that seems essen- 
tial. A functional organization that is expanding to meet needs 
and in whicli division of labor is a principle systematically and 
thoughtfully applied ofleis manifold opportunities for leader- 
ship development among professional personnel, leainers, and 
community adults alike. Evciy committee chairmanship created, 
every assignment of special responsibility means more chances 
for nime persons to exercise leadership and to test their ef- 
fectiveness in actual group situations These persons can be en- 
couraged to coutiibutc to piofe.ssional magazines and year- 
books and to house or community organs, to appear before 
community oi'gam/.ations or on the radio, and to get experience 
at taking leadeiship in different situations, such as presiding at 
meetings of vaiious types, serving on panels, and taking part 
in community forums 

It liclps tremendously if status leaders are generous with 
praise and lecognition for any and all services rendered by mem- 
bcis of the gioup. The praise, however, should be focused on 
the service and not on the peison. As Howaid Lane says,^® 
“The motivation of individuals to excellence rather than to 

““ Howard Line, Group Plarimuf’ tn Education, 1945 Yearbook of the 
Depaiuiient of Supervision and Curriculum Development (Washington, 
D.C., Nation.il 1 clueacion Association), p 9 
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being of genuine woicli is diicctly cnntiary ro tlic achievement 
of intelligent gioiip cnterpiisc. . . Disciiniinaiing piaisc of 
the individual,” he eontimics, “icenis to at t as a liahit-fomiing 
diiig, group appieciation of contributions and achievements 
seems to be a piiine motivator of human action ” Most pcisons 
blossom under recognition of their contributions and aic en- 
couraged to undertake new ventures as a result. 

Discovering Leadership in the Comnnimty . Help in dis- 
coveung and developing leadership among comnumity adults 
may be secured from a list of suggestions winked out by a study 
group at a state conference on coninninity councils.'^® 'Ihc 
group report lists the following means of locating potential 
leadership material in the community 

1. Ask high school students for names of persons they know who 
have unusual talents or abilities 

Survey abilities and “willingness to lead” among persons who 
are potential leadership material. 

3. Obtain from community leaders the names of persons wlio 
have latent leadership abilities. 

4. Determine the most “populai” persons in town by c.isual ques- 
tioning around comiminitv. "Popular” peisons are usually bet- 
ter leadens than pcisons with "prestige.” 

y. Deputy leadership. An uniriccl assistant for the over-burdened 
helpful soul. 

Suggestions for developing leadership evolving from this 
same study group include. 

1, Giving responsibilities to new leaders only as they are safely 
able to absorb them with a feeling of security. This secuiity 
grows from allowing them to feel chat chey liave a source of 
help and encouragement m experienced people. 

2. Giving them a taste of successful participation. 

3 Developing a precedent of not overworking leaders so that 
non-leaders are not deterred from being interested. 

4. Providing community forum experiences 

5. Making leadership no monetary drain, 

6 . Providing program planning institutes so that leaders are not 
all dressed up with no place to go. 

From a mlmeogtaphcd report of a conference held in Michigan in 

1940 
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Educational Leaders as Coordinators 

An impoitant function of the educational administrator is to 
make it possible foi individuals to pool their abilities and their 
cffoirs in the solution of cuuiculum problems Group thinking 
IS possible only if a gioup is assembled undci favoiablc con- 
ditions. I'ApLilncss can be bionght to bear on a situation when 
and as needed cinly if a skilled coordinator is at work. A co- 
cndinatoi who knows his )ob can in most cases keep community 
adults and piofessional personnel from working at cross pur- 
poses w’lth one another. He can make available to one working 
gioup the experience of another group at a time when it will 
be most Iiclpful. Joint faculty meetings, joint committee meet- 
ings, the addition to woiking groups of experts from within or 
from outside the community can be arranged by the alert co- 
ordinator 

Pait of the cobulinatmg function is concerned with strategy 
and timing of gioup cfloits. While this function is discharged 
in cooperation with othci.s, it appears that the administrator, 
especially in the early stages of cooperative curriculum de- 
velopment, should take special responsibility for strategy. 

lk\v;in Wbeic Vcople Are. One fundamental principle of 
strategy is to begin with people where they are One of the 
most Vonimon cnois made by an adnunistiator coming into a 
new situation is to act as if nothing, or at least nothing good, 
had tianspucd in the school before his ainval. The newcomer, 
natuially, is in a thflicult position He does not share the com- 
mon memoiies of the group. For that reason, it is all the more 
neccss.iry that he piocccd carefully, doing more listening and 
watching than telling and doing. It is usually best to proceed 
from the known and on-going for continuity is a ba,sic element 
in desirable social change Discover first what the school has 
done and what public and private projects are under way m 
the Lomnnmity Take into account the standing in the com- 
numiiy and the relationships established by one’s predecessor 
on the job Learn the history, puiposcs, and program of teacher 
oiganizations and various other organi'/ations nr the commu- 
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nity. Determine readiness fnr tlwiiyc in different individunls 
Learn specilieally what elv.inges are ilcsircd 'I Ins dnes nne mean 
thacihc.se will necessarily be the changes that shmtltl he or will 
be made It docs mean that clues have been gainetl as to points 
where study should begin.’® 

Respect the Need for Security. A second fundamental prin- 
ciple of .stratcgji^ i.s to rcsjiecc, at all stages of the process pf 
change, people's need ftir sccniity. Familiar ways of wmking 
should not he ruled out unlcs-s one is sure thctc is something 
ready to take their place. 

A good example of violation of teacher security comc.s from 
an aimy radio school. In some central ofhee it hail been decided 
that instruction should be made more practit.il; henceforth 
teachers should make use of models in demonstrating radio op- 
eiation. One morning came the Older to rhe commanding ofli- 
cer of the school. “Remove all blackboards from cl.issrooms at 
once.” The order was carried out with militarv cfliciency. All 
chalk was collected on the instant, by noon not a blackboard 
remained in a classroom But — the teaching models Iiad not yet 
arrived, nor did they come foi some lime. F.vcnriially, after the 
models were installed, it was discovered that blacklioards were 
useful in supplementing Instruction by means of models, and 
they were restored to the classrooms 

It is unnecessary to point the moral of this tale. 'I lie c.xamplc 
IS an extreme one, but the same type of action on a iiioie suiitlo 
level IS taken time and again whcie teacheis in the scliools are 
concerned. Tlic story is told of a teacher’s coiwcntion where 
the speaker had been belaboring the audience for their present 
methods of teaching reading. Finally one listener made liold to 
ask, “What then would you have us diP” “Well, I wouldn’t 
use flashcards'” was the reply. 

It is obvious that this is no way to change the cuniculum. 
People learn when they face a problem and attempt lo solve 
It, but a completely negative approach causes ncctiless scram. 
The only way to be sure that all who aic concerned with cm- 
riculum change are adequately prepared to undergo il, is to 

““For further discussion of tius matter sec pp, ,14 If, 
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provide for then participation m planning the change. We may 
summarize the rcsponsihility of leaders in this matter as follows 
Have a conscious policy of change, make provision for chang- 
ing any and eveiy policy and bit of piocedure as need dictates, 
help people to make changes without losing their sense of se- 
curity. 

Anotlier feature of good strategy is to respect the growth 
rates of individuals and to respect individual diffeiences In 
other words the pioccss of curriculum change cannot be has- 
tened beyond the ability of the individuals to make the often 
delicate adjustments required 

Avoid Unsound Shoit-Cuts. It is a great temptation for ad- 
mimstiatois and supcrvisois to use all manner of short-cuts to 
airive at goals seen and desired by the officer in question Ad- 
ministiiiCive flat is sometimes used to institute sweeping cur- 
riculum changes. Sometimes principals, supervisors, and “key” 
tcachcis are “converted” on the assumption that the mine run 
of teachers will automatically follow suit. Malpractice in pro- 
gressive education may be attiibuted to the fact that in so many 
cases teaclieis have been forced to accept changes for which 
they had little readiness or understanding 

Again, tlicrc may he reliance on the written word for pro- 
ducing changes in people. Ikillctiiis, courses of study, directions 
pour from tire central office Evrdence as to the relatrve in- 
effectiveness of this procedure was given in connection with 
the discussion of communication.*^ 

The attempt to get unifoi-niity and standardization is another 
favmite nicdiod of telescoping the process of curriculum 
change. Wc have already pointed out that this method is not 
really the shoit-cuc that it seems. 

An additional temptation is to encourage a low level of co- 
opcraiion among the group involved foi the reason that less 
finesse and patience are thereby required. The lowest level, that 
of compulsion, takes on all the varied foinis of power tactics, 
from that of administrative fiat mentioned earlier to use of 
threats of lowered rating, demotion, or dismissal. Administra- 

“1 See p 113. 
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tors operating on this level shmiUl conic to realize that pressure 
docs not improve a delicate situation. 

More ficqaeiitly, perhaps, school oflicials sei tlie stanclaid of 
cooperation at the level of eomproniisc. I’liis. as was pointed 
one earlier, is the inevitable result of trying to anivc at enr- 
ricLilnni decisions Innding on an entite school sysleni 'I he 
results tcally suit no situation within the system. 

We offer’Urwick's warning to .social rcbtnners rcgaulmg the 
danger of overcscimation of the “masses" as an appropriate one 
for the status leaders in school systems: 

. . . many of chose who arc most IuimIv urgmi; tefonns of our old 
institutions and ways of life arc superior to the mass of their felltiw- 
citizens — not in their mor.il worth, perhaps, hut in the f ict th.it they 
have reached a much higher level of thought aiui conseioiis purpose 
than is common m their society. And of this siipenority tliej, need 
to be reminded very ficcuieiicly, lest they foigct .ihogetlivi the 
‘difficulties of adapbtion,' which, nicsenuiu; little difiieiiliv to 
them, form in.suporablc obstacles in the way ot tiuick refill m of the 
masses who arc in a difFerent stage of mental development, 

Urtvick’s warning is sound. It is all too easy to oveiestimare 
the readiness for change on the part of othcis when one has 
himself had experiences that make change seem iinpeiain e. 

Apply the Principle of Rapuliiy. Vet, the need for funda- 
mental curriculum change is sn great that no strategy can he 
consideied adequate w'hich does not piovidc for shortening the 
process as much as possible. Here lies a gteat oppornmiiy for 
social invention, Areas m wduch invention is ncedcil have al- 
ready been indicated — among them improving human motiva- 
tions, discovering more functional foims of oigamzaiion, and 
extending techniques of group action. 

The method of demonstration used in such government pioj- 
ects as the Tennessee Valley development may well he inoie 
widely applied to education. In some matters, where technical 
decisions are required, it may be well quietly to make some 
change agreed on by the staff and then to .submit the icsiilts 
for public approval or disapproval. New procedures' in teaching 

““ Urwidc, op. cit , p. 1 15, 
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reading might be instituted in that way. In other matters, espe- 
cially those more highly charged with emotion, such as sex edu- 
cation, It piobahly is best to forestall explosions by planning 
with paicms Itow such education may best be provided for the 
young. In still othci c.ises, it may be that the adults of the com- 
munity believe ccitain cnuiculum changes to be long overdue — 
.such as attcnfioii to the huge pciccntagc of students in high 
school who V ill not attend college Sliategy in such an instance 
might be to use the concern of the community to help the 
tcachcis and Irigh-school piincipal to recognize the desnability 
of cuiriciilum change. 

In many matteis of strategy the educational administrator or 
curhiculum director may have to follow his own hunches Com- 
ing into a new situation, he may be able to bring about certain 
changes with gieat rapidity by a tacit assumption that he is 
following a highly ica.sotiable and not at all unusual course. For 
c.xnmple, the new leader may begin at once to consult with 
teaclieis, asking them to help make ccitain decisions, without 
ever leiiiiiiing the gioup to vcibalize upon the qustion of 
w'hcchci 01 not it wishes lo operate deiiiociatically New ways 
of w'oiking ma\ thus be instituted without fanfare. 

SUMMARY 

Alucli remains to he leaincd in the field of educational leader- 
ship and many problems can be solved only in the light of a 
given set of ciicuitislances Among them are sevcial raised in 
the foiegoing discussion (i) most desirable ways of enlisting 
the innial inteiest of ceachei.s, learneis, and community adults 
in a pioccss of curriculum change, (r) the amount of diversity 
W'hich can be tolerated comfortably in a school or school sys- 
tem, (3) wa\s to help principals, supervisors, and other spe- 
cialists in the school .system to find creative roles, (4) the 
amounL of freedom dcsiraiilc for all concerned with curriculum 
development at different stages of the process It is to the solv- 
ing of all .such problems relating to cuiriculmn change that 
the Marus leader in education must address himself in the years 
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ahead. The patient and painstakint; fnrging nf an adequate proc- 
ess of cumculiini change ftir each American schnol is a task 
that will require sound and iiiiagrnative leadership of groups 
that are constantly improving their values and their techniques, 
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Conclusion 

In the Ifircgoing pages tlicre has been an attempt to present 
the vaiioiis features of a socially grounded process of curricu- 
lum change In the detailed analyses things that belong to- 
gether have been taken apait the better to examine them and 
acquire understanding that will aid in achieving control over 
them The poisons interested in an organized approach to cur- 
riculum change will need not only to see this process whole 
but also at times to stop and scrutinize the different aspects of 
the ptnccss with searching eyes. They will need to be able to 
analyze situations to see to what extent the amount and char- 
actet of certain variables that are present are hindeimg or fos- 
tcung piogicss. Only thus will they be able to make necessary 
shifts in emphasis and put added effort at the proper points, 

It must he lemcmbercd that these factors are not absolutes, 
tlicir influence will tlcpcnd upon the way in which they are 
used, First (if all, no one factor alone will produce change; if 
vanous of the influences' discussed arc pooled or teamed to- 
gether there is cvciy chance of pioducing significant change 
Another conditioning factor is the sequence of use of these 
vaiialiles The whole matter of timing and strategy discussed m 
the chapter on leadership is pertinent here This means that 
there must lie scusiiivity to what is involved in a situation The 
various factms exeit diflcicnt piessurcs in difleient communi- 
ties and at ihflerent limes m the same community, The manipu- 
lating of fnctois in the interest of directed and controlled so- 
cial cliange, of which cuaiciilum change is one example, may 
well he called a fine art. 

There has been an attempt tlu-ouglumt to illustiate the fact 

187 
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that cumciiluni chanife imisr he an.ilvml in teiins of the per- 
sons- uho engage in the priu-evs nt cliangc. It wa*. to point tip 
that featutc of cnriitiihiin change tliat thtic was offered in 
Chapter I a coiollaiy to the toininonlv aiccpted dctiniiion of 
the cuiiiculnni as the CNpeiiences that < hiidrcn niulergo under 
the guidance of the sihool. 'I'liai condlarv is that “tlic cur- 
riailuni i.s the icsiilt of tlic iniciaction of a complcs. of factors, 
including the plwsical cuviionmem and the desiies, helicfs, 
knowledge, attitudes, and skills of tltc pcisons setsed hy and 
serving the school " Those pei.sons, it seas indnaied, aic Icnrn- 
eis, community adults, educators, and non teaching employees 
of the board of education. 

Fioni the analysis in tlic foregoing chapters it can he seen 
that It is no simple imitier to help people to change their pur- 
poses and their ways of winking. Ciioup processes aic com- 
plicated Yet, for a number of reasons, it is somewhat easier to 
change the school cuiiicuhini than it is to change inanv human 
institutions. The first tcason is that the stliool pi ovules .1 rela- 
tive abundance of tiaincd and potentialls aide le.uk iship. 

The second reason is ih.ic part of the clienicle oi tlie school -- 
the Icarncis — are legulatly .ictcssihle so th.11 thev mav lie or- 
ganized foi participation in ilie inaiugemcni of the institutuin, 
The lemamdcr of the clientele— community adults - h.ivc, m 
gencial, an abiding faith in the powci of ediic.uion and the 
schools. Also they have gic.u interest m the cuituulum and 
feel somewhat (piahfictl to ofTci opinions legarding it. Their 
participation in the process of ciutuuhim cliangc ts likely to 
be lather readily obtainable. 

Our tiaclition of local control of seliools is a iliird leason for 
the statement that it is rckutvcly easy to change the school 
curriculum. The fact tliat the piohlem can he attacked and 
solved pretty much on the local community level makes it one 
that is less formidable than many social problems. 

A fourth factor which favors curriculum cliangc over other 
types of social change is that the phj’sical facilities for effec- 
tive group vvoik — meeting places', duplicating machines, and 
the like — are assuied. 
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All this is- not to indicate any belief that fundamental cur- 
riculum change is child’s play. It is merely to indicate the very 
substantial assets on which we can count It is the purpose of 
this concluding chaptci to single out for special emphasis cer- 
tain suggestions to educational leaders and to summarize the 
points at which study and experimentation ate required. 


suc.m Ht'ioNS ro educational leaders 

I, Chim.ge. Pi ovule for change Continuous attention to cur- 
riculum-planning should ptcveni ciystalhzation of cuiiiculum 
piactice and oliviatc the necessity of periodic, violent revolu- 
tions that so often i csult in “school fights.’’ Arrangements should 
be ficMhle in oidci that the school ciuriculum may be releasing 
rathei than .stand.iidi/ing. 

I. Pioccsi Discover an adequate process for achieving cur- 
riculum ch.inge Rcinemher lluit a cuuiculum change has not 
acuiallv otcuued until it has liccn rcgistcied in the minds and 
hcaits and halms of people I'hc process that produces cui- 
rRuluin change must conr.nn its own guarantees of desiiable 
.secuiUV, giou ill m suei.ih/ation, and satisfying and satisfactory 
accomplishmenr foi the poisons paiticipating. 

^ (ihidiinlim ,vid Riiiyidtty, In all pl.mning, respect the prin- 
ciples of uiaduahsm and lapidity. Remember that human be- 
ings uced'tiine to iiiaKc adpisimcnts to new auangements and 
new ideas bctoie being expected to make fmther adjustments, 
luir be miiulful also of the need for the gicatcst pos.sible speed 
in clfetring essential and basic ciuriculum changes Be both 
patient ami iiiip.itienc at the same time. 

4 . Values Reeugm/c the iinpottancc of values for giving di- 
rection to the piocess of cuniculuni change, but regard effoits 
to foige a common philosophy of education as a concomitant, 
not .1 preieijuisite, ol that process. 1‘Apciicnces that stiairi pres- 
ent rallies mav he depended upon to lead to clarification, ap- 
praisal, and tevision of values if the group has proper leader- 
ship, 

5 Diiultisfaction. Capitalize upon both the inmoi complaints 
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of persons connected with the sclionl and their vagneU' felt, 
larger dissatisfaction with the icsiilts the school is oht iinmg to 
secure initial and continuing interest in the process of curiicu- 
lum change. Rcgularr/c oppoitiinitics- for gning suggestions 
regarding the cnrncuhim and thus make more constructive the 
criticisms that the school is' cnnsiainly encountering in any 
case. Regard consnuctivc criticisni as a sign of licakhy interest 
in the schools Regard petty, destructive ciiticism as evidence 
that people do not liavc, or do nor rcaii/’c that they have, piopcr 
opportunities for registering dissatisfaction. 

6. Goals Take account of the need foi scif-ser goals of two 
soits — those that give broad direction to individual and giotip 
efforts without limiting opportunity to he creative and in- 
dividual, and those that mark out more immediate and definite 
steps toward the distant goal and at the same time arc wiihin 
the present capabilities of individuals’ and gioups He mindful 
of the fact that goals should he flexibly held so that they can 
be reexamined frequently and icviscd if need be. 

7 Organization, Set up a simple and functional internal or- 
ganization for curriculum development, giving adequate op- 
portunities for participation to three groups— teachers and other 
profc.ssional personnel, learners, and communuy adults. Base 
the organization upon units where there is a laigc sense of com- 
moil meinbership. Develop ways of woiking togerhci that are 
tailor-made for the situation in which they are to he used by 
providing for periodic group evaluation of organr/ational forms 
and group planning of needed expansion and lestructuring The 
proper orgnm^ation almost automatically carries much of the 
burden of coordination for which the educational leader is 
responsible. 

8. Group Solidanty and Heterogeneity, vStrivc ftir a condi- 
tion of diversity within unity. Promote feelings of common 
membership in groups of growing size and remoteness, first die 
individual school and its coniinunity or district, ne.xt the larger 
local school unit and community, then area, state, region, na- 
tion, and woild At the same time value, develop, and utilize 
unique contributions of individuals and minority groups. In- 
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tegrace all possible pioductivc differences into a richer whole 

9. Kwnvlc(l(i:c, Desnes, ami Beliefs. Help participants in the 
piocess of curuculuni change to operate increasingly on the 
basis of new knowledge, yet recognize the necessity of harmon- 
izing desires and beliefs with that knowledge For m-service 
education of professional personnel and for adult education this 
means that group .stiuly must move from an academic and over- 
verbali/ed plane to the level of that which is tangible and ob- 
sciv.iblc in a local setting. 

10. The Expert. Biing to bear on each situation all available 
and needed expcitncss. Sometimes an expert imported into the 
coninuinity may be most etfcctive Sometimes local experts in 
the school system or in the community may be utilized with 
most success Alu ays it is wis'c to develop increasing expertness 
along a giuwing numher of lines in the poisons of those who 
are pauicipatnig in the process of cuniculum change. Always 
there is tiie problem of sccuiing iccognition and proper use of 
cspcLtness wheic it exists — imilual respect must be developed 
in piofessimval cduc.iiois and coninuinity adults. There is the 
additional pioUlem of overcoming the undesirable effects of 
specializarmii tlinr is too narrow in its conception and basis. 

11. C.unnrtunhijiion. Make constructive use of communica- 
tion Develop skill lioih in facilitating face-to-face communica- 
tion and in luili/mg modern inventions for bridging distance. 
Have a planned [irogiam of interpretation, combating bad 
propaganda with good. Make sure also that communication is a 
two-way process, a gi\ c and take among professional educators 
and coninniiuty adults. 

II. Tcchniqtm. Pi.Kticc and extend techniques of group ac- 
tion, Develop .nul help othcis to develop greater skill in discus- 
sion, in effecting economics of time and effort through divi- 
sion of labor, and in vise of iccords for guaranteeing continuity 
of attention to cuniculum development Invent, test, and share 
other icdiiuques that pioiiii.se to make group action ever more 
efficient. 

13. Veneer. lUuId constuictive social power in groups and 
individuals to cfiuntcract destructive power tactics commonly 
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cmpkn'ctl l>y selfish or ^ll()lr-M!;l^tcd indivuhials and intcrcit 
groups m locd coiniminities. Plot tlic picscnt IntMtuHi of power 
and discover potential sources of .ulditional social powei that 
may lie put at the service of wider corniminitv mteiesi, Plan 
strategy, organi/alion, and coiiimiinication tm tlie basis of tins 
study of the power ecpiation. 

14. Authunty. Regaid autluiniy as something residing iti a 
working group to lie delegated to any and esciy petson to 
whom it becomes dcsiialilc to assign rcsponsilulity. I lie educa- 
tional leader who has so lutlc faith m othcis that he reserves all 
authority unto himself is placing an undue amount of con- 
fidence in the wisdom of a single memher of the gionp. lie is 
placing ultimate reliance upon one sohtaiv mclhod of cmiicii- 
lum change — his pcusonal authmicy Ihis is a clumsy tool, in- 
deed, for bringing about gemime changes in pci sons 

15. Status Leadership. Develop expeitncss along tliose lines 
that appear to he rcquireinems of status Icadcis cxpeiincss 
in techniques of gioup action, in oigani/ation, m timing and 
strategy, in comdination. Increase experrness continuallv along 
the lines requued m tlic particular position hehl w hethci it be 
school supenntendent or puncipal, siipeivisor or ciiniculum 
director. 

:6 Shared Leadership. Ci’cnei.ue as imu li Icadcrsliip m oilici.s 
as possible. The need for Icadciship in school ami comnumity 
IS too great to allow fiuther hoarding of oppoiiunities to cv- 
ercise it. Leadership of certain amounts ami kinds can .imi must 
be developed m eveiy participant in the process of cuiuculura 
change along with the ability to follow tlie lead of ollicis. 

17. Hitman Relations. Become incicasingly familiar with 
principles of human development, studying especially the per- 
sons participating in the process of curriculum change Piovidc 
conditions as ideal as possible under which those peisons may 
work together. See to it that each individual has status in the 
group. Piovide for a free flow of ideas'. Chit needless red t.ape, 
Take into consideration the physical comfort of all paificipants. 
Respect the need of all human beings for a rhythm of intensity 
of motivation and expenditure of energy. 
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GUinr. foh local fxperimentation and stitoy 

Each ot tl-ve foiegomg suggcstioas contains its own challenge 
in th‘ic it intiicatcs an aica in which judgment and choice is 
icquiicd and thcrcfoic points to the need for experimentation 
and St nil) in each local school community. A few of the ques- 
tions with icgaid to cuiiiculuin change that may have to be 
answered in p.iiiicular situatioas aic 

I. Is .1 given constellation of habits in a school malting for a 
desirable ccononi)' of clToit and ptoviding a useful basis of 
coiinmnty or docs it icpiescnt a ciystallization that is deterring 
constiuciivc action^ 

2 Is curriculum change proceeding rapidly enough to pre- 
vent further ci)'scallr/ation and to guaiancee sufficient accom- 
plishment yet not too lapully to threaten the secuiity of teach- 
cis, parents, and childicn^ 

■},, I low imicli dilTercncc m educational philosophy and teach- 
ing pioccdmcs can he toleiatcd from school to school and 
teacher to teacher^ flow can tho.se dilTerences be minimized 
most s.ifelv and elTct lively’ 

4 How cun conimon goals and values be aiiived at most 
quiclvly and gc-iniinely’ 

5. Shall teatlieis, paicnts, and children be encouraged to 
expiess then current disconicnts, whether petty or not, or will 
this incicly heighten an existing tendency to find fault with 
cvei yrhing’ 

d. IIuw w ill initial inteicst in ctirricultim change best be se- 
cured in a ghen scliuol-coinimmity situation? 

7. What'inceinal organi/ation i.s most satisfactory for a 
given siuiation’ 

8. Will the metliod of demonstration of the eflectiveness of 
new ways by the school faculty to the community be most ef- 
fective under given ciicnmstimces or is it better to secure com- 
iniimty understanding and coopciaiion from the start in a par- 
ticulai instance’ 

9 When sliould an cxpei t from the outside be brought into 
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the picture and how iliould Ids scrs'iccs lie ntiJi/cil on a given 
occasion^ 

10. Under what circuiiist.int’cs slundd bulletins and written 
announcements replace sjrmip meetings^ 

II Under wliat circnnistaiuTs may a certain individual be 
given opportunities to practuc techniques, siuli as those of 
leading a discussion, at the pitssihlc espciisc uf grniip actoin- 
plishnicnt? 

12. To what estent should cdnc.uninal Icadeis bow before 
the unquestioned power of groups ,iiul indnidu.iK in the com- 
munity^ 

13. How shall the matter of amhontv he m,ui.iged in a com- 
munity where teaciters, the hoard of cdutMtuin, aiul the sthool 
patrons apparently c.xpcct the administrators and .supetvisors 
to operate on an luuhoritanan li.tvK' 

14. How shall time he found for cmipci.itivc curriculum de- 
velopment Without lengthening the teadier’s w orktng day un- 
duly5 

15. How c.in the status leader exert sirting IcMdersiiip with- 
out making otheis unhealthily dependent^ 

Since no procevs of curriculum ch.mgc c.in be expected to 
operate automatically, education, il Ic.ulcrs must jil.in alwav.s to 
give attention to improving ihc process in the inteiests of bet- 
tering the school program m vital wavs. Uuiuculum change is 
not only one form of dclihcratc social <h.uigci it can lie an im- 
portant means of effecting wider *.oci.!l dninge. That is the con- 
tribution to social licttcrment which the curriculum director 
and other status leaders in education can make, fheir elTorts 
will be unsuccessful, however, unless they operate in the man- 
ner implied in two choice Chinese proverbs: ' 

You cannot clap your hands with one palm. 

In everything let there lie standing room. 

1 Quoted by Pearl Buck. American Untty and Ana (New York, Tlic 
John Day Company, 1942), p, 83, 
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Excerpts from Professional Logs 


/. A teaching principal ‘verites: 

I will never foigec those lir.st meetings of our new steering 
committee wlicn hanlly anyone winilil express herself or him- 
self. Kut as our supenoson drew them out, they became more 
vocal and “let down their hair." 'rhev admitted that they real- 
j 7 ed they were nor doing the things they really believed m, 
some because of picssuic from atiovc, some because they were 
afraid of their own ability. 

In a very shou time it was evident that there was c.i{peri- 
mentatinn going tm, NVw ideas and sometimes really revolu- 
tionary st.itcmcnts were fortheuiiiing where silence had reigned 
before. 

I can heat one const lentmus teacher saying quite discour- 
agedh', "I knosv I mighi to be ilomg diifcrcntly hut 1 can’t seem 
to oi'gani/e my pl.ms even though I have planned with the 
children. Will Voii rtmie m and help nic*" 'Ihis was just what 
the supervisor wantcil, an expression of need for her help, The 
supervisor tliil help aiul this te.ichcr grew tpiickty in modern 
thinking. I w.is interested in her ease hecause she had gotten 
into a rut. Tins s'cai she made applieatitm and wa.s taken into 
one of the finest’ schools tn this area. *1 his teacher growth has 
been one of the oiitstaruling outcomes of our committee w'ork. 

It was ama/ing sshen the '‘oldsters'" who looked askance at 
our lint mcetimE came out of their shells, staircd asking for 
equipment, luleiating a h.df-fitiishctl final or a Mexican cart 
or an airplane h mg overnight, or taking time out of arithmetic 
class to visit the hahdmished house down the street so they 
could do then atithmciic there. 

m 
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One of our secininglv most hopeless eases hccnnic the chair- 
man of the aiithmetic committee when it was formed tins year 
At fiist site clccliiieti but was finally pcisiiadcd We have found 
out that her ability to take .such icspnnsiluhty is inoic than 
we evei dicained of and I know she was siirpiised Iicrself. 

We tried an anonymous (jucsrion box. The questions wcie 
organi?ed in advance of a incenng and distnssion was based 
upon them Those teachers who felt their questions to he tiite 
or stupid did not have to own chein I'liis we found was one 
of the fears of teachers, that of feeling insecure when attempt- 
ing a new method. Often the .simplest tpiesiioii was the one 
most often asked and handling it as an integral pare of the pio- 
graiu gave tt significance and often allayed fears as to the 
simplest piocedurcs. 

2. Four elementary principah ter it c: 

Say\ Frmcipnl A: This afternoon in teachers’ ineeting we dis- 
cussed the desirability of having well-modulated voices in the 
classiooni. I mentioned the fact that children’s voices ate some- 
what inclined to he high pitched anil shiill paiticul.uly in iiio- 
nicnts of excitement when they hcconic cniluisiastic over some- 
dung. We discussed ways of using voices aiui that led to the 
point that I wished to develop, the teaclici's voice. 

There are two or tliicc teaclicis m the school who talk vciy 
loudly and almost yell at the children in then desiic to he en- 
thusiastic The result IS that tlic children also .speak hnully and 
yell right back at the teacher. One teacher admitted that she 
talked loudly when trying to develop some topic of imjioitancc. 
We were then free to dkscuss sctdiig a good example in voices, 
tones, etc 

One teacher remarked that she found herself speaking loudly 
when she became irutated Someone iciiiarked tliat tlic paicnts 
do the same thing at home. Consequently, we find the chikhen 
talking in loud tones when engaged in aigumcnts, etc We all 
agreed that a good e.xaniple muse be set by the parents and teach- 
ers if we expect dcsnablc results from the children, 

Teachers re.solvcd to be more careful in order that they might 
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set the correct pattcin of speech for their class It was decided 
that v,'c would ny to have some speech expert speak at one of 
oui paieiU-teachcr meetings in order that we may all become 
moic speech conscious 

Sayi Vniinlial B The icgular motheis’ meetings for this 
semestci stalled today Tea was served after the mothers ob- 
served the c lass ai work for the last hour of the day This time 
cvciyone stayed in the looin lathcr than go downstaus to the 
cafeteria. A co/y aimosphcrc was soon set and everyone became 
well know n to each other in a few minutes. 

I had planned to get the group into a discussion of something 
which wouhl be licncficial to them and then childien It wasn’t 
long bcfoie the usual questions about homework expected and 
geneial scliool piocedurcs were asked Then the interest settled 
on arithmetic. Many questions were asked and we went to the 
blackboard and showed just how we taught subtiaction. Parents 
then showed how they learned and an undeistanding was soon 
reached on w'hy parents shouldn’t try to help very much. 

One parent wanted to know if wc used progressive educa- 
tion. I’liat biouglit nut anothci interesting discussion of the 
methods used m out school in all the subjects Before the meet- 
ing was ovei the nunhers were praising the library, the methods 
used, and llie general feeling in the school. 

Ihcsc meetings tisnally break up within half an hour, This 
one lasted until five o'clock and tlicy decided another one in 
two 01 tliice months would be a splendid idea This was a fifth 
grade. 

Had another motheis’ meeting today, two days later. We 
used the s,mie ide.i of geneial discussion if possible It worked 
again .iiul soon our two kindcrgaiten teachers and I were in 
the midillc of another gtiod situation. 

Reading icadiness, experiences necessary for kindergarten 
childien, "how much to help m wiitmg, reading, putting on 
clothes, etc. Maybe this is some part of the democracy we have 
been talking .ibout I luipc so. 

Snyi Pri>n'i[hil C: I'cHkiy vve entertained at our school the 
seventh guide ttMchcrs from the Jiimoi High School. I had 
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invited these teachers to meet with us informally m order that 
wc might discuss topics that would he helpful to all of us and 
paiticularly to the children. 

We met m the Iibraiy and had coffee and cake after which 
we had a wonderful discussion 

We asked the teachers from the Junior High School to tell 
us any partictilar subject matter weaknesses that they might 
have observed in the children whom wc arc sending to them. 
We also asked them to tell us if there weie any things that 
they wished us to stress in our reaching that would help them. 

We are all quite well acquainted anti everyone .spoke ficely 
knowing that it was for our mutual advantage. I have never 
attended a more peifect meeting I'he Junior Iligli vSehool 
teachers mentioned so many things in which they felt that our 
students were unusually prepared. 'Ihis was very gratifying to 
the upper grade teachers who work with these .students jiist 
bcfoie they leave the school. 

It was sugge.sted that wc stiess certain forms m arithmetic 
which are later required for icgcnts c.xaminarions. 'rogether 
we discussed things that wc all expected m Iniglish, .social 
studies, etc. When the Junior High School teachers were leav- 
ing, they asked if they might come again as tiicy liad enjoyed 
the visit so very much and they felt that so much had been 
gained. It gave us all a very happy feeling of working together 
with one purpose in mind 

Says Principal D (a New Principal IVPose Teachers Had 
Just Surprised Her with a Birthday Party): We .sat around the 
table for about an hour just chatting and discussing various 
events of the day. Everyone .seemed to enjoy it greatly. Heforc 
leaving, I suggested that we should find out the birthday of 
eveiyone in order that we might always ariange to get together 
and wish each other well on these occasions, 

3. A classroom teacher writes: 

The entire staff has had a little problem in trying to get along 
with the program director because of not being “let alone.” 
For example, the program director never gives the teachers a 
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chance to use their own initiative and ideas. At a staff meeting, 
the director docs most of the talking When a teacher begins to 
say something, the words are taken out of her mouth. She 
often breaks into what the children are doing just because her 
idea of how it should be done is a little different. The teachers 
decided 10 let her have all the .say at the meeting and not start 
a suggestion or anything. When asked if anyone has a sugges- 
non (H anything, each teacher answers "no” very politely. 
When she 'comes in to interfere with what the chikhen are ^ 
doing bich the chiklren resent very much), the teachers just 
let her take charge. For one week nothing was attempted or 
started unless it was suggested by the director. Duiing this 
little "tryout” the relationship of all seems to be very pleasant 
hut It seems to be working. The director seems to feel what it’s 
^11 about I'oi the last couple of days she has not done as much 
Intel f Cling, and even asked the staff to hold a meeting and dis- 
cu^s some things at a time when she was absent, Of couise, she 
did not tell the st.iif chat she uaa going to be absent. There is 
hcginnin^^ to be a nitith belter relationship among the whole 
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Basic Assumptions for Curriculum Planning in 
the Public Schools of Philadelphia 


C. CUMIMAN 

Associate Superintendent 

If curriculum planning in Philadelphia is ro <;erve efFccnvcly 
in the improvement of teaching, it is necessary that the basic 
assumptions underlying this planning he widely understood and 
pretty generally accepted throughout the instructional per- 
sonnel of our schools. 

Wc Presuppose a Democratic IVay of Worbiifr, I'hc assump- 
tions which ate hcic stated and discussed have been formvdiitcd 
tlnough extended conference with teachers, principals, super- 
visors, directors, and superintendents from among the personnel 
of the Philadelphia Public Schools, It is believed that they aie 
assumptions which our schools arc at this time ready to accept 
in principle and to adopt m practice It is also important to note 
that these are assumptions which seem to he in accord with 
the democratic way of working together. That way is heie 
viewed as one m which the total personnel woiks together co- 
opeiatively and intelligently in the formulation and rcali/ation 
of common ends. Further, the democratic way is here viewed 
as “by far the most difficult way of life, imposing the sternest 
obligations for self-control both on the citizens of a truly demO' 
cratic state, and on those among them who accept the risks 
and privileges of leadership ” 

City-Wide Plans Are Set Up on This Foundation. The as- 
sumptions that follow aie at the present time used as guides in all 
activities that have to do with city-wide curiiculum planning, 

100 
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They will conrinue to he so used until sotnc revision seems ap- 
propiiatc U tollows, oliMously, th.it out tit^-wak cuniLulum 
pkniung will he elU'ctne onK to vlie cMent tli.u otheis-tciich- 
ers, piincipals, ilc|i.ninicnt IrsuIs, supet visot-,, duet tots, and .sii- 
pciinttndeius — 1\ oil. ssiili these siine .issuiuptions in mind. 

1 he .issiiinptions tti \ihnh leletciRc has lieen iii.ule me a.s 
follows 

A.ssn.MiuioS' t I'veri ten lier ’ should he looked upon .is .i person 
tiip.ihle of ile\ I'iitpjiiii (oiv.itUi.ihIe .iliihi v to heh.ne iiilclll- 
gentlv with nieume to ilu piuunl.tr le.ulunj; situation of 
which he IS \ p.ut. 

AtiSU.sii'UON i lu'.iihi'tiii heh.Rior iii ;i tcacliiui' situ.iiuiii means 
(i ) th.tt a ii.ichi ! stiniu's the interiMv and luctls of tlic pai- 
titul.ir piipil't ot his cl R*-, or ( I.R'.i.s, (i > tint he nifouiis him- 
self of tile work of ('liter tc.itiurs w lio h.ne (Usilt witlt or 
will in rhe fiitiiie deil witli the pupils to whom he is .isMiyicd, 
tli.it he tikis .Kioiint oi till' iicn'hhoihnod in winch the 
school Is hH.tiid. {4I th.it he .utjiMinis liimMll with the full 
i.itipe of 111 tt 111 tion.d iiMidi.ils and spcti iii/id set vices that 
ate .IV III ihle to him. f lit 11 he sicks c ontinoou' lv to i l.irify 
and emitit Ids ohjitfncs, ind tin illy, (Oj that he continu- 
(nis!\ ot!t.ui!/(s .itid t.nrsis throitph a prop.i.im ih.ii takes 
ptofisi .itiomn oi tin 't iluHcinsm die tc u lung siniation. 

( Hr term's “inti 1!i.!( 111’" md "lutHhgi-niiH .iie used here 
wnh the paisoidat im iiuni' noicd ni tins .I'sumpiiuri. Per- 
il ips “en ain» ‘wouldht a mote .11 eot an tcnti I liar h.is not 
lieen usid Imatve mam tHi .'tns idioiifi the alidny to "cie- 
aie" With the lat* mvlividud wlto is 'oiuishing ul ,1 ginuis.) 

Assissi'iios i hstHis'/eiu ii n hnn- t. mo t le.idiJs aeUiised and 
mainiaiiRd ns a school th.u his dicHopcd the i.tp.KHy to act 
iiniiedlv . ot .is m oic'auic miit 

AsstMi'UON 4 It nidicidud schools .ne to tlevelop the eap.vcity 
to act .1'. oipaim usuis. it is lucivarv th.ir thc\ he i!riiued 
(.iiul that thri iM i.rtlyj a con.nhi ilde des'tie of Ireedotli. 

Assrsiioios t < our .( sot studs, cm tRuhim p! ins, ti ictimg nn» 
ternls, and ill ntisitRs ihoytted to amptoic teiclnng should 
he lUviiopu! Ill toil iiariiiony with ilu* lortponii; assmiip- 
tions. ih.it (s, the V should he s'tHi as to prouioie nstcihgent 
teaching fas tom CIS I'll m Assumption i) in sc hooK possessing 
a c'onsuU r.iith diriecof fictdoiia. 

t What IS said m th-s s'a'r'trti!! ahoi.i U4thet. ako api'hcs to all (ftlier 
(livisHiits tif the iivatmii'ijM! (ri . o.mrl, 
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(It a alwi true that the prc>c«d«res of adminwtfatron and 
KUj>ervjs,uni should accord with these asssiiuptitMts, Specific 
da&ciissioti of svicb ntaitcrs n not mclndcd here l>ccai)sc this 
statement h directed particularly to the siiilijcct of curriculum 
ptamiing.) 

QUKSTIOSiS Of INT^;RPRr.TATtO^^ 

Various questions have been raised regarding each of these 
assumptions. In certain casts such questions trulicared doulit or 
misgiving as to the validity of the statement. In other cases it 
was evident that clarification and further development were 
needed. The nature of the discussion that follows has been de- 
termined chiefly by these questions. 

Assumption i; Every teacher should be looked upon as a person 
capable of developing considerable ability to tvcluvc imclU- 
gently with reference to the particular teaching situation of 
which he is a part. 

How Many Teachers Behave “Intellij^cntly"^ 'Hie wording 
of the first assumption may well be comsidcrcd with care. Some 
may say that reasonably intelligent behavior of the kind Ivcrc 
referred to is not within the realm of possibility for ten or 
twenty per cent of teachers of irsual capacity. Others might 
place the figure higher. In part, .such variation might he due 
to differences in interpretation of what is intelligent behavior 
But probably in greater part it would be due to differences m 
the extent to which we should be inclined to tnist human capa- 
bility. These differences are quite po.ssibly produced by dif- 
ferences in the situations in which the individuals have lived 
and worked. 

All Teachers Are not Equally Gtfted, There are three things 
to be noted with reference to the wording of this assumption: 
First, it is not stated that all teachers are or can be made equally 
or identically intelligent. Secondly, it is not even stated that all 
teachers are capable of developing the ability to behave intel- 
ligently. Thirdly, it is not stated that all teachers do now ex- 
hibit intelligent teaching behavior, but rather that they should 
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to act 


But We Must Assjime Much Co7npcte7Jcy . Before proceeding- 
further into what the statement means for school practice it 
will be useful to think for a moment about the implications that 
would ftdlow from dental of the validity of this assumption 
If a considerable fraction of teachers do not have this capacits^ 
for intelligent behavior, such a condition can only exist for one 
or both of two causes. ( .) a faulty pioccss of selection which 
has brought to our sclioobs an unusual number of stupid persons 
( 2 ) the impossibility of establishing such a favorable condition 
even svith improved methods of selection. With reference to 
the fir-st of these alternatives, it may be said that while the proc- 
esses of scletting pcisonncl in the Philadelphia schools can 
perhaps be improved, it is clear that over a period of years 
these processes h.ive been much better than in almost any other 
large city. 


Otherwse Dcvwcmcy Is Hopeless. As to the latter supposi- 
tion, we may answer that to deny that schools can with com- 
parative ease be sratfed with teachers capable of intelligently 
discharging their professional tasks would seem to be a denial 
of the postulate upon which dcmociacy itself rests— that men 
can be cdiK.ucd to govern tiicmsclvcs liirough intelligent deci- 
sions cooperatively derived. 'I'hc validity of the assumption 
cannot, however, be establislied by as.scrting that not to believe 
thus would k*;ul to unpleasant results. Further, there is no way 
by which the .issum]nion can in any complete sense be proved. 
Rather, it is a statement tliat one must accept or reject on faith 
grounded on previous experience and snidy. 

Teachers Rise to What You Expect of Them. An impelling 
reason for faith in teachers’ capacity to work intelligently is 
to be found in the differences in the average quality of teach- 
ing among the dilfcrcnt schools of a city In certain schools it 
will be found that many or all of the teachers do a supeib job, 
while in other schools of tlie same city opposite conditions ex- 
ist The procedures of assigning personnel to various schools are 
rarely such as to account foi these differences. Indeed, the only 
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M j mr»tM *4 pnwhivc moitvation m a dcftiacraric sociery- 
fim Vmt Aimf Take iVofe trf a Matfimfy. In dinrt. the matter 
we rmtst decide », which attuwlc will get m further in the 
long ntfi with the great majority of our profecdoiial assoei- 
ate#: ra pernut those of average and le»«th.in* 3 vcrage sihility 
m make a few csttra mtstaka because w»c tn cr-estiniate their 
ability; nr to develop by underestimaring the abibry of ttverymie 
a sense of fnistratitm among those with originality and enthusi- 
asm™-cho.sc who are ready and able to move aliead? All that 
has just been stated grows out of a conviction that in a great 
school systtsm we shall get much further by capitalizing on 
succtts tlian on failure. 

AmnumoN it Intelligent behavior in a teaching siuiation means 

(i) that a teacher studies the interests and needs of the p.rr~ 
ticular pupils of his class, or classes, (i) that he informs him- 
self of the work of ocher teachers who have dealt with or wilt 
in the future deal with the pupils to •whom he is as.signed; 

(j) tliat he takes account of the neighborhood in which the 
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school k located; (4) that he acquaints himself with the full 
range of instructional inateriah and specialued services that 
are availalile to him, (y) that he seeks continuously to clarify 
and enrich his objectives; and finally, (6) that he continu- 
ously organizes and carries through a progtain that takes 
proper account of these dements in the teaching situation. 

Good Teachers Make a Study of Their Pi obi cm. This as- 
sumption IS a definition or analy.sis of the elements that con- 
stitute iiitelligenc teaching. Some may wish to add other items 
or to comliine those given in some other way, All will recog- 
nize that these elements apply in different ways with different 
subjects of study, and perhaps in teaching pupils of different 
ages. In general, however, this analysis has seemed to meet with 
favor. Because the question of objectives often gives rise to 
differences in point of view regarding their determination and 
use, special attention may well be given to the topic of objec- 
tives in this assumption. It is stated that intelligent teaching re- 
quiics that one seek “continuously to clarify and enrich his ob- 
jectives.” 

All Must Share m Choosing Objectives It is obviously im- 
plied that objectives are not to be chosen arbitrarily (although 
they may well be suggested) by some central group, and then 
handed out to be accepted and acted upon by teachers or school 
groups. Rather each teacher and each school is to share in the 
determination of objectives. To a limited degree this means 
that in practice the objectives of each teacher will always be 
somewhat different from those of other teachers. It may at 
first appear that this could lead only to hopeless confusion. 
Actually, however, that need not result. 

Amis Grow Out of Individual Experience The objectives of 
each teacher are the products of his experience — his reading, 
hi.s association with others in the profession, his earher educa- 
tion, his worlc with pupils, his contacts with the neighborhood 
of the school, his teaching ability, and the like If the experience 
of the teachers in a school or in a school system have common 
characteristics, the diffeiences in their objectives aie not likely 
to be so great as to cause concern — indeed, those differences 
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«ii»f wfifatti f i|irf rffKns f**? pffW'jt* cwmccrncd. 

M tv Ilw M««nc 

ri!|r*f4«f atltiKirti^ slan ♦mplw’» «tw! dtciy w#cJwf\ parpew 
ar« ‘Vt*#wifiww 4 (l%‘'" s*t «|a«f?ci(l «»*I irufw’lw'il ihfowj^outhB 
<^ts,r* »»f fCf'iK'Rr 5 »kI» s i*wu*|f« nwafcd dsgniiy and wsc 
fi» ilw ill wstn m nnut. tmkid^ i* » ts a tachw 

’"'iwl!* Ciwwmimttly tlsstify ami misch h« »t}»|ertiV€S," that 
be cm b«|W l*» numum she enshmiasiii re«|wjreil for jntdligent 
ttsitctiftig as ib« mm » bm wwird. 

AwtJMWtox I Jwcibfsju fcKhiMji k miwuf rraddv achieved and 
m*»w«*ocd »n a that f»» *ksch»jKii the capaciiy to act 

MWieisity, «r a» i»t ntganw: tattw- 

Schmk SlvmU fkrecf Thm Chi’fi IMn, In the case of the 
third amwtrtptKtfi there is need for cortitnon nnderstanding of 
w'hat k meant by "organic unit." ilic term is* tiscil here to indi- 
cate that the MrhtKiI vhould have the charactcrwics nf a hiologi- 
Cil ot|ianisfn; that is, ft) It slinuid he ofwidc of sensing the 
relevant facts of its envirtmmem; (s ) It shoiihl he able to formu- 
late a promising plan (or plans) of action with reference to its 
Ettticnce and development in that envtromncni, (|) It should 
have the power to act as a unit in trying out that plan; and 
finally, ( 4 ) k should he able to evaluate the cfTectivencs! of that 
plan and to modify its activity in the light of that evaluation. 

d School Should Be a Kind of Pamily Group, It may of 
course be argued that there should be this same sense of unity 
among the total penonncl of the schools. In reality, however, 
the full unity that is here implied cannot be achieved to the 
same extent throughout an entire school system, particularly a 
system as large as ours. Within the individual school the goal 
should be a quality of living and working together comparable 
to that found in a good home. Working together should become 
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"first nature.'* Only thus can the school provide for each of 
its pupils a full, wtll-rotmdcd educational experience. Further, 
only thu.s can the individual school constantly move ahead to 
the new tasks it .should accept and perform. Such a degree of 
unity within tlic individual school is no more a threat to co- 
operative action on the pare of the total staff than is rich life 
within the home a ilircac to cooperative action on the part of 
the total coniinimity“-indecd, in both cases cooperative action 
in the larger unit is dependent upon the le.ssons of cobperative- 
ncss" being well learned in the smaller group. 

Change Is Inevitable and Essential. What has been said ob- 
viously carries the implication that the program of each school 
should constantly be changing — changing m ways somewhat 
peculiar to itself. There are two reasons for this: The first, the 
reason most commonly given, is that the world about us is con- 
stantly changing, and that the school also must change its pro- 
gram or fall behind. A second reason for continual change, a 
reason chat is much more important, is that change is essential 
to life. Any school m which the program isn’t constantly under- 
going change is dead. Such a statement as the foregoing invites 
the olijectinn that change and progress are not the same This is 
of course true, but it is also true (and this again is more impor- 
tant) that without change there is no chance of progress. Our 
re.sponsil)iIity is not to stand and shudder at the hazards of 
ciiange. It is rather to welcome change, and if possible, direct it 
to ways that are better than the ways of the past or the present. 

Assumptioi^ 4: If individual schools are |o develop the capacity 
to act as organic units, it is necessary that they be granted 
(and that they use wisely) a considerable degree of freedom. 

United Action Is a Alatter of Slow Gtowth The capacity to 
act as a unit is not a thing that can be decreed for the individual 
school, or arrived at by wishful thinking. It must be learned 
over a period of time through the process of planning together, 
carrying out unitedly what has been planned, and then together 
viewing the results. And once secured, it can be maintained 
only through the continuance of such a process of cooperative 
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action. Planning together. tir\’ing tmt the plans th.at have been 
made, and then cvahiating acetmipUshnicnt (mii he done only in 
schools that have a consider .ihlc degree of ficedoin. ‘I heie must 
be freedom to study the particular cliiidrcit, parents, and en- 
vironment of the scluicd I here must he freedom to canvass 
the particular ediic.*itianal rcsoiiiccs available to the tcatlicrs. 
There must be frccdtuii to take into acernmt the particular 
strengths and also weaknesses of the schtio! personnel. I'hcrc 
must he freedom to act with considered attcinion wi each of 
the foregoing. 

It will be useful at this point to disiingnisb between a freedom 
which takes account of local conditions on the one hand, and 
what may be called “singularity'* that goes off into byways 
known to itself only, on the other. It is fitting that some of the 
dangers that may come from the misuse of freedom be enu- 
merated: 

1. Singularity can lie used to ptoduce among schools that serve 
children of the same age group such van.irions m jiracticc as to 
cause confusion and hoscihtj among parents and pupils. 

2, Singularity can create such differences lictwcen schools that 
serve the same pupils at dillcrcnt periods in their development 
as to make adjustment at each new school level unnecessarily 
difficult. 

j Singularity may be used as an excuse for inactivity in the face 
of pressing needs. 

If we grant, howcvei, as wc must, tliat there are risks inci- 
dent to freedom, it still remains true that unity wirhin a school 
organization and intelligent teaching on the pait of individuals 
can be achieved in no way other than through “a considerable 
degree of freedom.” The question may then arise, how much 
freedom? 

Some may think the matter can be resolved by granting free- 
dom as rapidly as a readiness to use it is demonstrated. Such a 
policy is likely to prove unsatisfactory for two reasons: 

1 It fails to take account of the fact that the individual or the 
group best learns to use freedom through being allowed a good 
deal of opportunity Co make mistakes, 
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2. It ignnr« tlic frUt rh.ir before cliis capacity to use freedom 
\n iseiy h.iN hteu deiiioinrrated, the (jcrson or persons in author- 
ity Diay b.itc beeiimc so accusiomcd to the exercise of their 
authiirity .is to be reluctant to accept any other procedure. 

We Ciin’i S<7y Juu ‘'f/wtr Much Freedom.” The summation 
of tlic niaitcr is that there Is no simple way of resolving the 
question of "how much freedom.” Certainly it can’t be settled 
wiih m.uhcmatical exattness. Instead, the question must always 
he detet mined through judgment based on careful study, and 
often tin c.vtctuk'd discussion. It is of the essence, however, 
that those parties concerned, those who should share in judg- 
ment, shtuild he clear as to what is at stake in any issue. It is not 
enough to rlunk only of the matter of immediate concern. 
Alw a)'s, that matter must he considered along with the question 
of what effect the judgment will have upon the individual’s or 
the school's sense of responsibility. 

Real Unity, ‘^Authority” Grows Less Important. Ex- 
perience seems to show that in any organization where there is 
a real dtssiic to w'ork together cooperatively, the question of 
“tiow much freedom” looms less and less important with the 
passage of tune. I'lie number of situations in which there are 
sharp differences between those m positions of major authority 
and othcis with less authority will be found fewer than are often 
feared And most, if not all such differences, are likely to be 
found resolvable with continued, vigorous study in an atmos- 
plicic of good will. 

Assumption 5: Courses of study, curriculum plans, teaching ma- 
terials, and all activities designed to improve teaching should 
be developed in full iiarmony with the foregoing assump- 
tions; cliat IS, they should be such as to promote intelligent 
teaching (as conceived in Assumption z) in schools possessing 
a considerable degree of freedom 

Oty-Wuic Plans Prevent Inbred Thinking There may of 
course be those who feel that the best way to promote initiative 
on the part of individual schools and intelligent teaching be- 
havior on the part of teachers would be to curtail greatly city- 
wide planning of the curriculum, and to give pietty complete 
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autonomy to individual schools and teachers Sticli a step would 
doubtless stimulate some teachers and some schools to strike 
out boldly in ways that would attract much attention. It is 
likely, however, that a much longer number would be driven 
back to a cautious program, the aims of which would be above 
all else to avoid trouble. Not many individual teachers or 
schools are willing or eager to move ahead boldly without 
knowing that others, too, arc going in the same direction. 

We Need to Share Thoughts 'with Others, 'Hirough city- 
wide curriculum planning we should he able to share our ideas 
and our experiences w’ich regard both to our purposes and 
practical means for their attainment. TImmgh this we .should 
be able to achieve a much higher type of responsible freedom 
than could be had through ‘‘going it alone." Indeed, we live in 
a time when freedom achieved in anything other than a co- 
operative setting is likely to have little meaning. City-wide cur- 
riculum planning should not, however, les-scn the amount or 
importance of curriculum planning at other points in the school 
system — within the district, the individual s'chool, the sulijcct- 
niacrer department, or by the individual teacher, City-wide 
planning should at all times be carried on so as to increase and 
to give added meaning to planning all along the line. 

'‘Courses of Study"’ Should hisphe, and not Prescribe. If one 
accepts what has been said up to this point, he will pretty surely 
agree that city-wide curriculum planning should be carried on 
in such ways as "to promote intelligent teaching m schools pos- 
sessing a considerable degree of freedom." To accept the as- 
sumption as valid is, however, one clung, and to adhere con- 
sistently to it is quite another. Schools everywhere have much 
to learn about what counscs of study should look like if they 
aie to encourage rather than to hinder initiative on the part of 
teachers and schools Courses of study and other curriculum 
materials have in most cases been directed to the question of 
•what to teach* they have called attention primarily to subject 
matter Aside from a few noble sentiments by way of intro- 
duction, they have usually provided little help to the teacher’s 
or the school’s subsequent analysis of all factors needing to be 
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considered for intelligenc teaching. Whether we can do better 
remains to be determined. The challenge to invent new pro- 
cedures and new types of materials that will encourage initiative 
all along the line is one of the factors that makes our work so 
inviting. 

c a Huge Task Ahead of Vs. A final word— 

What has been said in the preceding pages grows out of a 
hope and a faith that working thus, we may achieve through- 
out tlie pulilic schools of Philadelphia the task that is ours to 
do. That task fully performed is tremendous. Indeed, there 
are those who believe that the schools here and elsewhere 
throughout America are incapable of rising to the challenge 
of our day. Some say the schools are nor ready. In a pessimistic 
mood, they say, "If we could have had another twenty-five 
or fifty years in which to get a fuller understanding of the na- 
ture of the child and to effect a better working relationship with 
the community, it might have been done.” 

LtTs Vmte to Do Out Best. As in all times, however, the tasks 
that arc ours to do are determined by a course of human events 
in which our wishes and our readiness to act play a minor part. 
The only choice we can malte is either to despair and rest a 
little on our oars, or to look fully at what is required of us, and 
to act with all the insight and vigor at our command. If we 
choose the latter alternative, it seems not unreasonable to believe 
that together we can succeed in building and maintaining here 
a school program worthy of the best traditions of this great 
city, adequate to the great needs of the youth of this genera- 
tion, and full of rich adventure for each of us. 
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Curriculum Development in Maine as Based upon 
the Individual Classrooms 


WHUAM JI. KUmON 

Graduate Schotil of Education, llanard Oiiiver.Mty 
Curriculum Caiuukaiic, Maine State Deparimcm of i;ducation 

A first glance at the state program of curriculum improve- 
ment in Maine, now in its second year, might occasion m the 
casual observer, some surprise. A curriculum is imticr construc- 
tion, but with its scope and se(|uence .is yet undefined! A foi- 
mal statement of atm and philosophy has not been prepared, 
a survey of state needs has not been made, but activity directed 
by goals is undei way. The usual machinery of curriculum 
councils and committees is missing, but opcr.irions arc ptocecd- 
ing 

'Ihc Maine program has begun its operations in the class- 
rooms of individual teachers, llie primary attack has been 
upon improving the work of the classroom teachers in doing 
whatever they are now doing Out of the activities involved 
in impioving instruction at the level where it is, will come 
questions, arguments, further study. This in turn will, and is 
leading to, the foiinulation by teachers and their superintend- 
ents of their own aims, philosophy, scope and sequence. Ques- 
tions concerning surveys of local needs and for coordination 
of local needs and for coordination of local efforts have already 
arisen. Machinery for coordination will be set up as need arises, 
designed to fit the situation out of which the need and the ma- 
chinery develop. Any printed or mimeographed course of 
study that is pioduccd will emerge, it is hoped, out of the cur- 

zu 
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rlculum a'i it devclttjtv m the cl.-tv-mom Oineictbn that cur- 
riculiinis anti ctHirscs ttf •ttiitly arc dynamic and vmdcr constant 
devclupnicnt iNcnicrgHW and will, it is Imped, dominate the con- 
umiing prftgr.im. 

Activity i\ iKmlincd tt» the elementary schools at present, but 
a pnigrain for the secondary sehcirds, and for tire articulation 
of the tthok program will dmihtkvi follow. 

Chiul.im e and assistance for the teacher in the improvement 
of instfwtion, that is, in the dcvcltipmcnc of his own curricu- 
lum, IS given liy the st.uc dcpamncnc staff, the University of 
Maine, tlic four normal schools, and by one outside consultant. 
Tile flow within tlic program is reciprocal but predominantly 
from the chissronm upward. 

Leadership of the program now under way is located as far 
as possildc in the local communities. A very loose general plan 
had to be developed at the very first in order to get the pro- 
gram into motitiii, hut this too was based directly upon ques- 
tions, comments, and criticisms from the field. The plan for 
initiating activity gave way as functional plans began to emerge 
out of the .icnvity. 

.SALir.NT CHARACTERISTICS OP THE MAINE CURRICULUM 

PROGRAM 

1. 'I lie primary attack has liecn based upon improving the work 
of classroom teachers in doing whatever they are now doing 

Tlic initial stages of the ptogiam are based upon questions 
raiscvl liy teachers and superintendents. Questions vary from 
very specific, often minute queries about daily program and 
dull devices to broad questions of basic methods, of matura- 
tion levels, integration, and the like. Distinct growth has been 
indicated m the type of question being asked, particularly after 
a summer workshop held in 1944. 

a. Leadership is vested in teachers and their own local district 
superinrendents^ Assjstance from the state department, the state 
university and noimai schools, and from the consultant is given 
on a service basis in answer to direct questions. 
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3. A common xinderstanding of aim and pWloJitiphy, of view- 
point, recognition of the necessity for a survey of needs will 
emerge out of activities involved in improving instruction. 

Formal statements and organized .surveys will he made by 
local groups but not until rcadmcs.s has developed. 

4. The scope and sequence will take shape out of the program of 
activities necessary to the continuous miprovetnent of instruc- 
tion. 

The aim, philosophy, .scope and sequence will not he stated 
in advance and the curriculum squeezed into pie-dctennincd 
forms; these items will be developed as needed to fit given situa- 
tions, and by the personnel using them, 

5. The machinery or scheme of councils, committees, and ciian- 
nels will be developed as demanded by ongoing activities. 

6. The written course of study will grow out of the curriculum, 


THE INITIATION OF THE PROGRAM 

An initial conference to test opinion and to set the r/nge for 
a democratic pogrom. Tire G)mmis.sioner of Education, Mr. 
H. V. Gilson, after informal convcrsation.s with m.iny inter- 
ested school people and laymen called an infcirinal conference 
for May 12-13, 1943. State department members, representa- 
tives from the normal schools, the university, and twelve super- 
intendents engaged in eleven hours of wholly frank, spirited dis- 
cussion. Representauve teachers were originally Invited but 
were unable to attend on short notice, Ilowcvcr, the teaching 
body has been in the forefront of the program ever since. 

Agreement was reached that three areas should be integrated 
m the state program- (a) the course of study, (b) pic-setvice 
selection and training of teachers; (c) in-service improvement 
of teachers through state and local leadership. The teacher train- 
ing institutions are thus an integral part of the program. The 
local superintendents are recognized as key leaders. We are for 
the moment chiefly concerned with the course of study for 
which tliree procedures were considered: (a) supplement the 
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present crnirse %vjth a cnnrimiing scries of bulletins, first on 
acute am cm prohlcnn and eventually covering all areas; (^) 
rewrite the com sc thrmigh committees into a series of sizable 
bulletins, one to a suU}Cct or other division; (c) embark upon 
a soincvi hat extensive program for the construction of a new 
and modern course. *Ihc tltird alternative with a five-year in- 
itial program was adopted. 

I'wo erroneous tacit assumptions were permitted to go un- 
challenged at this rime; fa) the state department and the con- 
sultant would outline an organization, select the personnel, and 
in general direct the program; (b) course of study writing is 
equivalent to curriculum improvement. Corrections for these 
views came qiiue naturally out of the program as it developed. 

SuperifitaidaUs and teachers were asked for their views. The 
status of affairs was presented to the annual convention of su- 
permrendents and to the annual meeting of the teachers asso- 
ciations. Discussum was arranged out of which three sugges- 
tions arose: (a) that local study groups be formed; (b) that 
regional conferences be held to supplement the local groups; 
(c) chat a curriculum workshop be held in the summer. 

The iwrrml schools offered their contribution. Conferences 
were held at the four nonnals to secure the views and sugges- 
tions of the staff memliers. The normals participated in the 
workshop also. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE PROGRAM TO DATE 

Local Study Groups and Regional Conferences. A very few 
local study groups led by alert superintendents existed prior 
to the state program. The 1944 summer workshop greatly in- 
creased local interest in study and try-out led by returning 
teachers. Local study groups so far are uncoordinated but re- 
quests are arising for state wide study of given problems. Re- 
quests for bulletins, bibliographies, for definite sources, and for 
specific guidance m carrying on group discussion are steadily 
increasing. 

Tw'O excellent regional conferences were held before pro- 
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rc|«|s?s*»» l*c( ww ? !ki \iHc slr^rfa-^, approxi- 
iwatclr 4 lrt ami i* 5a% |wi¥ spatiji, 'S»,rrc wriciL Mm- 

9it!tt If»c4 »*% %|*4 4h «|SK*^wm% Mjtumiif?®*! t*v icachers 
tl»f<i?ifli iftctf .\!sstir?|i^ will l« rcsfWiwtctl in 

llie i^ear lufure, 

Tly #f#| mfvttrf *mmfk>hifp I»?irrr'# mh jImi mroll- 
tiwittii lM«i i« lue sppsrf»«nei(l ?*» 4i?«.!rjftv A i^rfal wf tji ptr- 
lirtpmis apf»c«r*l, »nK'li?4snp it *M|i«mnwnskn(v iw<t normal 
tchwil piwvsfiik, niljtr ^tulf AccHmpltAmcnts 

j!> a th«e-w'«ii *14 jw'* ac-wnn wcic frnMsfealik. Ftrs!, a juries 
ai bulkwis WiSa *ttggc««4 hv the sunilens^. Stt^nd, ipproxi- 
rrtjjtcly fifteen utmloiM »ii their «w n insfiatn'c prmfiiccd mate- 
riak for Iming tesrhtng niwn n wrvey «»f ItKa! cmnmunicy 
needs, tndutstrtca, resnnrco, etc. Tbitd. ijiirrtstim Iradmg toward 
the more remote aspects td the program, well iicyoiul local im- 
provement* began to apiKsr. F^ftrib, the fjecmity ni public 
partfcipiion was. fctrognwed and discnsMid. ftfifo, the super- 
intendents asked that an unrehearsed teachers meeting be held 
m damnrwtrate the c<«ipcrative wntial |i'.i * ;■ <4 .1 l‘>. il pro- 

gram. One unhmkcd ftsr result from the d'- : im'iratinn was 
an eitprcKion frttm panicipatitig teacher* that they had gained 
an understanding not previously ptKscsscd concerning the prob- 
lems of the superintendent. 

The fim Imlktms appear. Bulletins so far ksiicd include: 

I, A Summary of Suggestions for Initiating the New Program 
locally, (Prepared by wotksliop group, 1044.} 

1 . Selected Illustrative 'feachmg units. (Frepared by individual 
memticrs and selected by a conunittcc frtun the state depart- 
ment.) 

3. The Teaching of Arc in the Modem Way. (Prepared by a 
committee of teacliers led by a nonna! school staff member,) 

The sumrner 'workshop. Efforts by last summer’s stu- 
dents to try out their improved teaching plans resulted in vig- 
orous demands from all over the state for more background 
supporting the newer methods. (This had been anticipated by 
the leaders.) 

A six-week workshop was held at one of the normal schools 
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b.T;ed upon studying children in action in the campus school. 
Excellent matcnals were produced and an inclusive bibliogra- 
phy developed. These materials were carried over into the 
larger v\ orkshop which followed. 

Ihe 194*; woikshop with enrollment up to 192 met the de- 
mand for more background by including organized study of 
the ch.uactcristics of learners at different levels of maturity. 
The program is thus orienting itself toward organization on the 
basis of the learner and his society and not upon the basis of 
logical subject matter. 

Demands arising during the year resulted m the formation of 
teacher committees within the workshop to start work on state 
bulletins: 

The Improvement of the Junior-Primary Program 

Aiding Teachcis to Make the Transition from Traditional to 
Alodcrn Methods 

Aid for Teachers in One Room Rural Schools 

Extellcnt lieginnings were made. Participation will be wid- 
ened during the year as these materials are worked over by 
many teachers in the field before being finally edited and pub- 
lished. 

Other bulletins proposed In addition to the tliree mentioned, 
three otlier problems susceptible to bulletin treatment were 
mentioned but committees did not arise. These will be worked 
upon by the state department and selected public school per- 
sonnel during the year. 

1. Public Uclacions for District Superintendents 

2. A Guide to Curriculum Development m Maine Districts 

3 Principles and Techniques in Handling Group Conferences 
and Discussions 

Four of the six proposals are definitely planned for publica- 
tion during 1945-46 

Replanning Replanning conferences concluded that the su- 
perintendents as local leaders, and now freed from some war 
time pressures, should be given aid quickly. Two conferences 
subsidized by the state were held with 30 superintendents in 
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each. These with the 37 reached in the '*ummer workshop in- 
clude over two-tliirds of the datrict leaders. Su|>erintendents 
in these conferences studied the items previmisly requested 
from the field and upon which workshop comment had been 
focused. 

I. The ChaMCterkics of Qiildrcn at Dificrent Levels of Ma- 
turity 

3. Making the Transition from Older to Newer Methods 

3. A Public Reladoas Pntgram for Su|»erjntcntlcnts 

4, The Development and Management of laical htucly (Jroups 

j. The Techniques for Handling Oroup Discussions 

Developments iwvj w/erging-. Tire state university has vol- 
unteered, first to initiate, through the extension department, 
study of local cornmumties, methods of survey, etc. Second, 
both the university and the normal schools m cooperation have 
offered to aid local study groups with guidance and credit 
through extension courses. The development of curriculum ma- 
terials from local resources will be stressed. 

Regional conferences will be remstitutccl in answer to re- 
quests. 

Personnel added because of program, The position of Deputy- 
State Commissioner in charge of Curriculum and Instruction 
was created and filled by Mr. Harland A. Ladd, former super- 
intendent in Bath, Maine. A director of Elementary Education 
was added to Mr. Ladd’s staff and filled liy Miss Zeta L Brown, 
a former state supervisor called back from another state, The 
vacancies on the staff of state supervisors have been filled bring- 
ing the number to four. The writer has served as consultant 
since the beginning. 
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Some Su|gcstiom for Participating in Cooperative 
1 hinking Through Group Discussion 

Pfepared for the 

Michigan Study of Sccondafy School Curriculum 

by 

J. CECIL PARKER^ 

I. Each person should do his own thinking- Don't try “to save 
time" by telling the group the right answer. The leader is 
not a group instructor, but a social engineer, trying to ar- 
range conditions so that each will do creative thinking. 

1. Croup discussion is not a debating society. We do not argue 
for the fun of it. The issues are of great importance; wise 
men disagree in their views, our task is to find more truth 
than we bring to any group meeting. We are in a coopera- 
tive quest. Our thinking is creative rather than combative. 

3. Ask yourself which ideas, experiences, and differences are 
basic, fimdantcnial, and most worth discussing. 

4. When dLscus.sion wanders, restate the quesdon and get a 
new start, Sometimes, if the side-line is especially impor- 
tant, put it up to the group, “Shall we follow this interest- 
ing issue that has come up, or shall we return to the plan of 
discussion originally adopted?” 

5. Make short statements; not speeches. 

6. Do not pass any important matter that is not clear to you, 
Sometimes individuals hear unfamiliar terms and assume that 
everyone else must understand; hence they fear it would be 
humiliating to ask for explanations or illustrations. This is 

1 Adapted from Goodwin Watson, William H. Kilpatrick, H S Elliott, 

S A. Courtis, and others. 
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iHUfUC. I Live \<iu ni»! (<ftrri hern s,'l.!<l uhcti .vnneonc else 
3*.ke«l fur rIanlH inmi nn a jnnut tm sshjch vtni had been 
tinm* tnif i'lrai* Other', in-iv profn ht(! yun are in the 
gunip tH !c,ir«. .uul y»m JinsHt n«*t hesn-ife tn ask. 

7. If \nu liiuS vmjiscls" talkmg innre than ftthcr imnnhcrs of 
the gmup, tjam umsself t»> pass over iiiinttr ptnnts and to 
s|W.iik till i*nSy a fc'v carcfulH du*scn Ksnes. 

8. Use s}wci.il care to Ik fair in jH'situnn rcprrscntcil liy a mi- 
nnrii y tir mit represented at all in the group. If v ott arc .uv.ire 
of a ptnition mil being atlcipiaicly rcprcsentcti, present it 
as Its adherents wtnild like to hear it statcil, ilien explain 
your disagreement. 

p. CHiallcnge contrilniiions ynii cannot fully accept Do not 
keep your disagreements tpuct in the mistaken notion that 
it is better manners to pretend to agree uhen you do not. 
Alakc inquiry concerning the assumptions involved in the 
cnturilmcitm. 

to. 'Hie “cither-or” attitude is on the wlmle not fruitful. Search 
rather for new iiicaas which enable hotli sets of values to 
be pursued witlumc clash. Our concern In cooperative 
thinking is not simply tn choose henveen two ways we 
now know, but if possible to find a way of integrating the 
values of both, tlicrcby creating an unproved solution. 
However, avoid smoothing over differences. DiiTcrenccs 
should be probed with questions to make them clear and 
sharp. 

1 1. When there is some confusion over a diversity of opinions 
cxpres.sed, a minute of silence can do much to help mem- 
bers rise CO a clearer perspective of what has been .said. In 
suggesting this pause the chairman should restate the pre- 
cise issue under discussion. After the pau.se the members 
may be more able to cooperate in detecting the root of the 
disagreements. This may be in the partial nature of the ex- 
perience and evidence used, or in a difference in the sense 
of values. Try to keep in mind some ends everyone wants. 

12. Be on the lookout for different uses of the same word. Call 
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for ilhistrarions wlicnner this difference becomes confus- 
ing. Do nttt i.mg!e ttver a verbal definition. 

13. Tru'.r the group. I here K no prison in k who is not su- 
perior i« the resr in at least one respect. The experience of 
all is richer th.in the experience of any. The group as a 
whole can see further and more truly than its best mem- 
ber. Rciiicnilier that ever}' member of the group is an in- 
dividual jtist as you arc. 

14. For every discussion there k available a limited amount of 
time. Fach nuluidual should help make it possible to utilize 
the time more effectively. To attempt too much in too short 
a lime fosters a habit of sIip.shod and superficial thinking. 

15. Summarize {1 ) whenever a major point is finished before 
going on to the next; (i) whenever the discussion has been 
fairly tong drawn out or confused; (3) shortly before the 
close of the period. Try to use the words of members of the 
group, rather tlian your translation. 
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larls’ •1%*' '.U ut « 5 <t yisms (hr rs|?!n ttvlunuin 

iiitxjHrsi l#f*4 4 <’r>* {Iff f?n 4«>n(Mi‘r nrs^ ffadtrrwasinten- 
siHr4i flsjfJM); flir si. sf Sf af ■ K< ji..'.* ji ^jjv »k'Sirji1iik, Mfil-traiMtl 
|w«i|'|f irs* 'I t ,'■)} \'‘ >f Ss nl* }n4)i*. uihrr cdticatofs, 
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l»riT«'j„r sainK'Tfl, sMif jIiu!). r i>«j| f Jiff ’ur f4'n ' I be fnllirtv- 
jri|» 44 ( nptjj 4f % fjJir- f # i i}\f V, jis 1 ;t) sthtdi \ij\s Ktrr h« at- 
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pus'.iSdc sutsKpInii il'.r nfir.Asn tri wrll *r.iHihJ teach* 

ers, Ihtistf wl?u liHr IfCfn lasfc#!, rlimph wjHisn;, kik recent 
ii4uws|!. c\|S'cnc»!.c m iS?v siMni,. nj anv m/p. .wd arc often 
faicti svjiH IsiJjssr |if«d4r)ir. uf ailiinijornt jts sn ci! ,i% ihifM? which 
ronfruiit ihcrt! m lU'f'sjn lu a new whool 

wsscin. <M tltr ti««\ ur Smhy orw Has lien him!, the maionty 
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country. The unmarried teachers are from small city or town 
systems. 

Though the work of the supervisor is with all new teachers, 
her deepest concern lies with those members of both old and 
new groups, many of whom have potentialities of good leader- 
ship, who are mteiested in becoming permanent teachers How 
can she best help them^ How can she help keep them in the 
profession? She must assume the responsibility of giving guid- 
ance or seeing to it that others in the system help these new 
teacheis make satisfactory adjustments to the new situations. 
The classroom teacher has the most significant responsibility 
of determining the mental health of children. They will suc- 
ceed to the extent that they themselves enjoy good mental 
health, that their needs, interests and abilities are taken into ac- 
count. 

The following gives a brief picture of the areas m which the 
supervisor has assumed responsibility for guidance 

I. Wc have let the new teacher know that members of the 
administrative staff are just as interested tn a successful ad- 
justment to his new home and social life as they are to his 
new school life. 

The supervisor attempts to know as much about the new 
teacher as possible before meeting him She studies his records 
to discover interests, club and church affiliations, and educa- 
tional experiences. The first interview is a time of getting ac- 
quainted, letting the teacher tell about his preparation and ex- 
periences, answciing his questions, but for the most part en- 
deavoring to establish a satisfactory rapport that will enable 
the supci visor to be of maximum assistance in helping this new 
member of the faculty The conversation turns to the problems 
of finding a residence, of making new friends, of things to do, 
and the teacher is assured that he will have help in solving these 

problems 1 r • 

An administrative conference is held soon after the first in- 
terviews to discuss the teacher’s placement in the school that 
seems best suited for him. 
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Foilmvsng hk plau-mcnr in as r«md5K*ivc a environ- 

ment .I'v jMi^sihk*, tlic s!i|H*ri’Knr then Jias a r fmfcicm e with the 
new tcacitcr iwt «>niy t»t talk ahiust the rhimc am! f reedom he 
may have in the me nf rnatcriah nf in'.tnictmn and cuiirie of 
s<nidy, Mimethmg ahmit the schnnl citvjrmmicnr and faeviltv of 
the sehnsd to winch lie has heen assigned, hnf also tn Ivclp him 
meet hrs prohkms of getting settled m a new cnmmiinitv. lie 
Of she may need avsisiancc an liiKhng a room or apartment; he 
or she may desire a roommate, 1 he sopen isor or the principal 
of ins new hinldmg will go through the tiles with him. Often 
they know the tcm[>cramcnt of a particular landlady or a fel- 
low teacher or the type of neighhorhood that would seem best 
for a new teacher. 'Ilic teacher might w elconie the suggestion 
of a desiraldt cleaner, grocer, and other trades people until he 
has time to investigate and make his own choices. 

Arrangements slumld lie made for him to meet one or more 
teachers in his- building and .some p.irciit.s‘, if at all possible, be- 
fore the first faculty meeting. One of ilicsc tc.ichci-s should he 
re.spon.siblc for introducing the new teacher to other members 
of the faculty and to see that be meets teachers from other 
schools at the general meetings. 

Within the month the new- teacher should be helped to lie- 
come acijuaintcd with the civic and cultuml opportunities of 
the city. Many new teachers must be .shown that social sensi- 
tivity and enrichment of personality arc dependent partly on 
activities outside the school. He should he told about the sym- 
phony orchestra, lecture senes, plays, clubs, Red Cross and 
canteen services, university cultural classes and church activi- 
ne.s in order that he may have opportunity to choose those ac- 
tivities that would he most woitluvhilc to him. A small town 
teacher may be hesitant about striking out alone. An interested 
supervisor can see that he is given the opportunity to meet 
teachers and lay people with like interests, 

A meeting with ju.st the new teachers to talk over and discuss 
problems peculiar to a new person adjusting to a new situation 
has been found to be most appreciated. 
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Al)ov*c all, one must have a friendly warm feeling for these 
new mcmheis, have faith in then desire to do a good job, and 
have p.iucncc until they find themselves in the new situation. 

2 Tf’e have let the new teacher know the measures that are 
III fai Ci’ to ^rivc him a sense of well being and a feeling of 
scturily. 


It is the lesponsihility of every school system to provide pro- 
fessional services that arc conducive to good mental health The 
Kansas (iity, Kansas, .system has some very worthwhile features 
ih.vc aic factors m promoting the mental health of teachers and 
it rests with someone in the system to give new teachers an 
ovciall picture rather than have them get the information 
tiirmigh lilt or miss channels. 

'I he supervisor finds opportunity to explain the following 
ftsilurcs which are so very important in building a feeling of 
pinfessKinal security: 

1 , 'J'eacher tenure after tlrree probationary years— the privileges 
and icsponsibilitics 

2. lliispitaliraiion plan 

3. PciiMon system 

4, Accident and health insurance plan 

5, Accumulative sick leave 

6 . Clroiip insurance 

7 Ciredit Union 

8, Twelve-month salary plan , , , , . , ^ 

9, Recent adjuscmencs m salary schedule (to decrease differ- 
ences in salary) , • 1 

10 Membership opportunities in local, state and national organi- 

11. SIndards for professional growth which include profes- 
sional credit for private lessons, extended trips, and experi- 
ences outside school such as war service activities 


There are teacher-imtiated organizations that help promote 
friendly and cooperative human relatiMships that the new 
teacher will want to know about— Grade Teachers Club, Teach- 
ers Chorus, and All-City Council. 

The new teacher will feel more secure if he knows something 
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about the in-service teacher training program. When a view of 
the program Is given as a whole and the purpose of each type of 
activity is explained, the program itself does not seem so over- 
whelming. 1‘he following program is carefully explained. 

1, Conferences, group and individual 

I. Convocation 

3. l/cccurc Scries 

4. Supervisary Meetings 

(Scheduled throughout the year to avoid conflicts) 
a. Art 
h. Mu.sic 

c. Organized physical education 

d. Curriculum 

(1). Sharing materials, techniques, methods 

(i). Discussing common problems 

(3) . Learning to use new materials 

(4) . Developing materials of instruction 

e. Library 

5. Comniitcec Work 

Voluntary — Planned to meet individual needs of teachers in 
the subject fields. 

3. We have helped the neiv teacher knov) bis school md com- 
TMitiity cnviTomnent and the many opportunities and re- 
sources they offer for training in effective citizenship. 

It is important that the new teacher gain an early knowledge 
of the school and city community. This knowledge will give 
him a background for better understanding chose with whom 
he works. It will be the source of much of the material needed 
for meeting the needs, interests and abilities of his pupils, and, 
finally, this knowledge will be useful in his own personal de- 
velopment and enjoyment. 

All visits from the supervisor during the first weeks of school 
are before or after school or by appointment only and are pri- 
marily for the purpose of helping the teachers gain this knowl- 
edge of the school and community. 

Record keeping is a difficult problem for some new teachers. 
A thirty-mmutc explanation often makes the seemingly compli- 
cated procedure quite simple. 
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Hcipfjil ifietlmk mi prrwe’ditra irc often de- 

veloped dwrmg a ehiifch w.lim5 pemnl when children arc at 
church tfid ilw lets her » fret i«» ^imilatc new Idas. 

If an iwmitlr «f rwipcfaisvc plwning s developed at each 
iMcting. flic ne% irmlier gaia% sn lelf r^pcct and in knowledge 
of how to -is»|ve IsK prohlemt. 

U'e tev Mppil !hf nm mch^r dewti^ s dm-^ 

oeriiif hmi^ timnm m kt ekmmm, 

llic prolilctn tt ftot m nnich a matter of modem training is 
it Ls a inatrer of the irtchcr's ow’n innate development and re- 
sourcefulness. If he ts thoroughly interested in the welfare of 
chihlren and concerned that they not lose out in valuable ex- 
periences sjf learning and living together, he will soon adapt 
himself tn the cfinsiructivc aspects of the individual school pro- 
gram. We have found that tf the new teacher is helped to have 
a constructive, loyal, proud feeling toward his profession and 
to have a keen appreciation of his shared responsibility in edu- 
cating the modern youth, he is eager to work cooperatively 
with pupik, parents and co-workers to meet their needs. The 
process k sknv and much depends on the leadership given. 

In summary, the most important help the supervisor can give 
new teachers is to show them through practice tliat she is al- 
ways available for help, that everyone wants them to succeed 
and .stands ready to help them, that they arc respected for being 
persons who hope to achieve the ultimate goals of education 
and that the supervisor’s cask is to help each one to that faith 
in himself and in his profession that will promote the greatest 
achievement. 
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‘MWWIT 1 WiiSWSV'. 

I I »!*»(! Sn?M«<l, VRffjfisJt 

I s new «j|*crviMng pstmiipjl ilmr.’il jwkisncc, 

1 «i||!c*ic 4 the <kve!e»p?i»cm nif the jccumwl-^tivc rccuriK m «f“ 
<ttef w* IwtiHne litttcf artnwffltesl m itlt the atk! in order 

in keep an nhitttnc record of their piofoMonui growUs and 
dcvelopmcflc. 

Wt have an arcnmiibiivc rtcorii} folder for each tcarlicr. 
E^ch folder cantaiti<i the ijuestuMinaire reproduced hclow . I'hc 
Items on thw cjucMiimnairc were dccHlcd ujwn In the teachers 
of Sritallwood Skrlmol in their professional meetings in the fall 
The criterion for s.clccfion was simply: “Will the answer to 
such a iptarion indicate my professional gross th or dcseiilie me 
as a person?" Items A-G are filled out l»y the readier almw. 'fhe 
remaining items (escept “Remarks and’Suggestiom'') are tilled 
out in conference with the principl. Since niy time for iicnial 
classroom supervision and conferences wdth rcaclicrs is limited, 
the teachers are free to get their own folders at any time and 
to Jot down on separate paper things to wdiich they wish to c<ill 
my attention; or to enclose hits of their work, such as case 
studies of pupils, plans for units of work, class newspapers or 
bulletins, special notes from parents, etc. 1 ofreirnes write in mat- 
ters (personal) to which I wish to refer. 

As these data accumulate, or fail to accumulate, in a teacher’-s 
folder, they tend to indicate how a teacher might need special 
help or howf she might be of special help to others. I hold a con- 
ns 
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fcrencc with each teacher -whenever I can find the time, trying 
to icach each one at least once a month, although some need 
more confcienccs than otheis. We discuss the merits of the 
things tile teacher has contiibutcd to his record. Often I may 
suggest things he has failed to include or lefer to— especially 
teaching teclinKiucs which I have observed as indicative of 
professional growth. 

The teachers seem to enjoy this type of supervision and rec- 
ord-keeping. I expect that they will have many suggestions for 
improving it as time goes on. 


J. J. SMALLWOOD SCHOOL 

Teachers Cooperative Record Sheet 
1944-1945 

Name Birch day and month^ 

Address Telephone 

A Educational 'Background 

I. Graduate of. Year Degree, if any 

High School 

Normal School 

CoIlcgc_ 

Graduate School 

1. Extension Classes Completed- 

Institution Name of Course Year 

3, Summer Schools Attended. 

4. Teaching Experience; 

In Norfolk approx, yrs. In Norfolk schools other 

than J. J Smallwood 

(Name of schools) 

Have you taught the following? (yes-no) Summer 
school Night Homebound pupils 

Teaching experience outside of Norfolk. (Name place and 
approx, yrs ) 
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5 , EstCMfc Travel t^^ainc piacw vmked) 

B. Foiifwwi //eW m S^ko^l S^aan fCxsvc dalw) 

C. Cmmmmiy AfIthMtom (Otarch nfeffjlwnhiip, dalw, volunteer 
organi/atKM», «c. Naim the aMtit«t»n and the olfim ) ou have 
held, if any.) 

l>. Edn^taimia} Affiliaiipm (laical, state, or fiarkxial) 

li. Foiiiimt Held rn }. /. Smailvioffd SH»ol ((.lartent year) 
Valmteered Ble<aed Atug/fed 

F. Participation tn P,T.A. Meetings 

G. Extra-Curricular Assoekuions tcith Pupils 

H. Types of Records Kept Condition of Records Kep^ 

{For tcnipnrary u«; nnlVi 
of ciinnilative value, easily 
interpreted, at complex) 

I. Types of Diseiplinary Procedures 

(Brief dc-scription of ease) (Disciplinary mca.surc taken) 

J. Outstanding Visits to Homes of Pupils 

(Name of pupd) (Result of visit) 

K. Exceptional Relations aoith Parents, Teachers, Nurse, Visitors, 
Janitor, Lunchroom Workers, or /{(fwwiritrfftorr 

(Incident) (Adjustincnc or Reactions) 

L. Outstanding Cooperative Educational Activities of Pour Pupils 

M. Professional Books Borrowd from School Library 

N. Remarks and Suggestions (The back of this page may be used if 
needed) 

O Teaching Techniques Developed (Brief description) 

P. Educational Contributions (Written and oral reports, articles, 
teachmg devices, etc.) 
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